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PREFACE 


—r— 


Havine been prevented by the state of my health 
from taking my place in the pulpit during the past 
year, | am desirous of making the best amends I 
can by putting a course of sermons within reach of 
members-of the Church in my own Diocese whom 
I might otherwise have addressed in person, and 
of any others who may care to peruse them. The 
following discourses, written at different times, and 
for different congregations, have been selected for 
the purpose because they appeared to admit of 
being linked together by a connecting chain—the 
chain of a common argument; and that argument 
one which, it is hoped, cannot fail to be interesting 
to readers of all classes, in proportion to its obvious 
and far-reaching importance. They make no pre- 


tensions to special research, or to originality ; there 
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is nothing in them of a controversial character : 
dealing simply with the fundamental truths of our 
holy religion, all they aim at is to meet the re- 
quirements of ordinary Christians by combining 
the elucidation of a distinct portion of Scripture, or 
of an Article of Faith, with the record of a holy ex- 
ample, and the enforcement of plain, practical duty. 

I have entitled the collection ‘ Primary Witness 
to the Truth of the Gospel,’ because, as here pre- 
sented, the several texts,.and incidents connected 
with them, claim nothing more than is claimed by 
any other documents which have come down to us 
from antiquity. Besides the predictive testimony 
of Moses and the Prophets of the Old Testament, 
which may be regarded by some as less conclusive, 
and the testimony of the present condition of the 
Jews, we have here the witness of eleven distinct 
individuals—John the Baptist, Jesus Curist, Na- 
thanael, S. Thomas, 8. Stephen, S. Andrew, 8S. Peter, 
S. James, 8. John, S. Paul, and 8. Luke—not to 
mention the collective testimony of all the twelve 
Apostles ; and we have the same reason for believing 
that they said and did the things which are seve- 


rally ascribed to them as we have for believing 
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(what no one doubts) that Demosthenes spoke the 
speeches which have come down to us in his name, 
or that Julius Cesar wrote and did what Roman 
history reports him to have written and done. 

A Secondary Witness consists in the authority 
which the Church (which has the assurance of the 
presence and of the guidance of the Holy Spirit) 
has given to those and to the rest of the sacred 
writings by placing them in the Canon of Holy 
Scripture, and pronouncing them to be inspired as 
a Revelation from God. 

A Tertiary Witness consists in the testimony 
which these writings derive from our own hearts 
and consciences when we receive them in the 
attitude and temper of mind which God has told 
us He requires in order to their right reception. 
And to this may be added the consequent testi- 
mony of the lives and deaths of Christians in all 
ages, and the moral improvement of the world 
under the influence of Christianity. 

In the following Discourses no attempt is made 
to deal fully or directly with either of those two last 
named kinds of Witness, but references to both 


will be found throughout the series ; and especially 
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to the former in Sermons 1 and 17, and to the 
latter in Sermons 4 and 13. 

I hope no excuse is needed for adding to the 
volume the Charge which I delivered in our Diocesan 
Synod of last year. It appeared in the ‘ Scottish 
Guardian’ for October 9; but suggestions have 
been made to me from several quarters, public and 
private, that it might be useful to endeavour to 
extend its circulation more widely, especially in 
England, out of regard to the great and increasing 
interest and importance of the subject with which 
it deals. Accordingly it is now reprinted, and with- 
out alteration, except that I have inserted a few 
sentences in fuller explanation of my meaning upon 
one point; and in the notes have added references 
to the ‘Foundations of the Bible’ by Canon Girdle- 
stone, and also to two publications which have 
appeared since the Charge was delivered, viz. the 
valuable Seven Addresses of Bishop Ellicott, entitled 
‘Christus Comprobator,’ and the Five Lectures of 
Professor Kirkpatrick, entitled the ‘ Divine Library 
of the Old Testament,’ mainly on the other side, 
but written in a reverent and candid spirit which 


cannot fail to command attention and respect. 
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I shall be glad and thankful if, at a time of 
much disquietude and unsettlement upon questions 
of religion, the contents of this volume may be 
found helpful to promote steadfastness and stability 
in the truth of the Gospel especially among those 
for whose souls, as far as in me lieth, I have 
been set to watch. Of my long Stewardship, and 
Superintendence over them, the time is now close 
at hand when I must be called to give an account. 
When that solemn Day comes, my Brethren, to me, 
and to you, may God have mercy on us both for 
Jesus Christ’s sake ! 

To borrow the words of the daily morning 
prayer of good Bishop Andrewes :— 

‘A Christian close, without sin, without shame, 
and, should it please Thee, without pain, and a 
good answer at the dreadful and fearful Judgment- 
Seat of Jesus Christ our Lord, 

Vouchsafe, O Lord.’ 
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PRIMARY WITNESS 


TO 


THE TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL 


Witness of the Oly Testament 


God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers sy the prophets.— 
Hebrews i. 1. 


Tue first two verses of this Epistle—addressed to 
converts from among the Jews—bring under our 
notice one of the most momentous facts in the 
history of the world; and they represent that fact, 
though in so few words, with uncommon breadth 
and largeness of view. The fact is—that GOD has 

! Gr. év rots mpo¢yras; and so in verse 2, év vig. B.V. ‘in 
the prophets,’ ‘in His Son.’ On the significance of the difference 


as regards the prophets see Prof. Kirkpatrick, The Divine 
Library of the Old Testament, pp. 90 seq. 
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spoken to man. The Creator of the Universe has 
condescended to speak, not to any other of His 
creatures, but to us. And this He has done with 
a striking contrast in regard to the measures and 
to the manner of His speaking under the two grand 
periods into which the history of the world is 
naturally divided. Before Christ came, He spoke 
to mankind, and more especially to the Jews, His 
chosen people, by a succession of men, whom He 
raised up from time to time to make known in 
various ways, and with continually increasing 
light, the portions of His Truth, and of His merci- 
ful design for the redemption of our race, which 
He was pleased to communicate. At, and since the 
coming of Christ, He has spoken no longer wnder 
reserve, but once for all; no longer partially, and in 
diferent ways, but fully and uniformly by His 
Divine Son. 

It will be most appropriate for this season, and 
sufficient for this occasion, if I confine myself to 
the former division of the contrast thus presented 
to us; if I endeavour to set forth, not how God 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son, 
but how He did, at sundry times and in divers 
manners, speak in the olden time unto the fathers 
of the Jewish nation by the prophets, 
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And truly the subject, even in this less remark- 
able portion of it, is, as I have said, one of the 
most momentous that can occupy the mind of 
man: to think, that during a period of more than 
1,500 years, from Abraham to Moses, from Moses 
to David, from David to Malachi, God was 
gradually unfolding His gracious purpose for the 
recovery of our fallen race; and so unfolding it, 
that one part bore testimony to another in ways, 
- known indeed and designed by Him, but of which 
the prophets themselves, the instruments in His 
Hand for communicating His Word, were for the 
most part unconscious. And it is this which the 
text sets before us in the former of the two ex- 
pressions which challenge our notice, as describing 
the course and method pursued by God in the 
communications which He made to the Jews 
of old. 

He spake to them (it says) ‘at sundry times,’ 
moAupep@s. The word should rather be translated 
‘in sundry parts,’ or ‘ portions ;’! which, no doubt, 
may, and does, imply the fact of His speaking 
‘at sundry times;’ but it implies also something 
more. It conveys the further notion, which we know 
to be correct, that the communications which God 

1 B.Y. ‘by divers portions.’ See Horsley, i. 223. 


BQ 
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then made, from time to time, were confessedly 
and designedly incomplete; that they did not 
reveal allat once, but, so to speak, ‘here a little and 
there alittle ;’ that the whole process of prophecy, 
as then carried on, was at no time perfect and entire, 
but at all times partial and progressive ; like that 
beautiful description in the Book of Proverbs (iv. 
18) of the path of the just, where it is compared to 
the light which ‘shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” Such is the advance of the Just One 
along the line of prophecy. At first we discern 
Him in the dim twilight only as the Seed of the 
woman. Then He approaches nearer as descending 
from Abraham; then as of the tribe of Judah; 
then, still nearer, as of the family of David; then 
Micah reveals Him as born at Bethlehem; then 
Isaiah foretells His birth to be miraculous, and His 
mother a virgin;! afterwards Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, each contributes in 


1 Alford, on Matt. i. 23, dowbts whether it can be shown that 
the birth of the Messiah from a virgin was matter of previous 
expectation. ‘Certainly Pearson,’ he says, ‘fails (On the Creed, 
Art. ili.) to substantiate this.’ Bishop Goodwin also (Fownda- 
tions of the Creed, p. 118) is not inclined to press the point. Dr. 
Delitzsch, however, in Messianic Prophecies, pp. 146 and 151, 
appears to accept Is. vii. 14 as prophetical. The same high autho- 
rity may be quoted in support of the Messianic application of 
each of the other prophecies referred to in the text, 
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turn to dispel yet further some portion of the 
obscurity which hung around His onward march, 
as the great object of prophetical revelation in those 
distant times ; till at length He breaks forth, and 
is fully seen, as ‘the Sun of Righteousness,’ ‘ the 
Light to lighten the Gentiles as well as to be the 
glory of His people Israel.’ 

But not only was the light which God gave by 
prophecy to the Jews thus gradually revealed, 
it was also communicated, as the text further 
states, ‘in divers manners;’ the variety of which 
would at once strengthen the evidence, and afford 
increased security against the suspicion of deceit. 
Thus at one time it was conveyed simply by inspr- 
ration, when ‘holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’ As David declares of 
himself when he was on the point to die, ‘the 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and His word was 
in my tongue.’! At another time it was communi- 
cated by dreams in the night, as Elihu testifies in 
the Book of Job, that then ‘God speaketh ... 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings 
upon the bed.’? At another time, it was communi- 
cated in visions, as to Isaiah, when he ‘ saw the Lord 


1 9 Pet. i. 21; 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 
2 Job xxxili. 14,15; also Joel ii. 28. 
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sitting upon a throne;’ and so to Ezekiel, so to 
Daniel, so to Zechariah.! At another time, by the 
Urim upon the breast of the High Priest.? At 
another time, by the voice of angels.2 And to 
Abraham and to Moses, by God ‘talking with 
them face to face, as a man talketh with his 
friend.’ 

Now, I have entered, my brethren, into these 
particulars, in order that I may invite you to re- 
flect with me upon the kind of evidence which all 
this course and method of communication on the 
part of God, during so many years, affords to us 
beyond what it was capable of affording to those 
who lived in the time of the Prophets, or even to 
the Prophets themselves. And this I do, because 
it is right that we should see and bear in mind 
the nature of the probation to which owr faith is 
subjected in this respect, and how it differs from 
the probation of God’s people whose lot was cast 
under the elder dispensation. I do not now refer 
to the difference which lies in the fact that, whereas 
God spake to them by the Prophets, to us He has 
spoken and still speaks by His Son—a momentous 
difference indeed, but one which, as I have said, 


1 See Numb. xii. 6; Isaiah vi. 1. 2 Numb. xxvii. 21. 
3 Gen. xvii. 22; Exod. xxxiii. 11; Numb. xii. 8. 
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does not come within the scope of this discourse — 
but I refer to the different degree of satisfaction 
which we may and ought to derive from the propheti- 
cal records regarded as a whole, since the coming of 
Christ, in comparison with those who, before His 
coming, received them only from time to time, and 
piece by piece. At first sight, indeed, the compari- 
son would seem to be altogether in our favour. It 
would appear that in all this matter of prophetical 
evidence our Jewish forefathers were placed under 
a palpable disadvantage. Prophecy was to them 
(as indeed it is to us, so far as it is still unfulfilled) 
what St. Peter describes it (2 Pet. 1. 19), ‘like a 
lamp shining in a dark place, until the day dawn ; ’ 
and all that large and most important part of it 
which concerned the coming of the Messiah was 
in their time unfulfilled. | 

And therefore S. Peter, in that same passage, 
after he had mentioned the attestation of the voice 
from Heaven, which he and his two fellow apostles 
had heard on the Mount of Transfiguration, pre- 
sently adds: ‘ And we ’—we Christians —‘ have also 
the word of prophecy (made) more sure’ '\—more 


1 So RB.V. Gr. Zxouev BeBardtepov tov mpopntixdy Adyov. See 
Field, Otiwm Norvic. Pars iii. p. 151, and Wetstein there quoted. 
On the words as translated in A.V. see Bishop Andrewes, Serm. i. 
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sure, that is, now that the Messiah had actually 
come. But then we must remember there was 
also another portion of it, another burden which 
it continually bore, of which we in these latter 
days have no experience, and of the effect of 
which we can scarcely form any adequate con- 
ception. We have no persons to go in and out 
among us who claim to speak to us as inspired by 
God. livery one of the prophets whom God raised 
up among the Jews had, we may believe, some- 
thing to say—something, however imperfect and 
however indistinct, yet of some interest, of some 
importance—respecting the promised Seed, the 
Prince, the Saviour who should come into the 
world.’ But they had also, every one of them, 
something else to say upon other matters, some- 
thing which related to the execution of God’s tem- 
poral judgments, or to the bestowal of His tem- 
poral mercies, which was not distant, nor imperfect, 
nor indistinct ; and which would make the ears of 
all who heard to tingle with the report of good 
or of evil, to be accomplished often within 


255; Bishop Brownrigg, ii. 64; Leslie, i. 34; also Bishop 
Chris. Wordsworth, Introduction to Old Testament, p. XXly. ; 
Gen. vii. 19, p. 46; and on the text of S. Peter. 

’ See Acts iii. 24; Horsley, i. 224 seq. 
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the lifetime of those to whom it was addressed. 
Consider, for example, the scenes which occurred 
between the child Samuel and Eli, the High Priest ; 
between the prophet Nathan and King David ; 
between the prophet Elijah and King Ahab; 
between Isaiah the prophet and King Hezekiah ; 
between the prophet Jeremiah and the chief 
governor Pashur:! consider what an impression 
would be made, what a sensation would be created, 
how striking would be the appeal to the faith and 
obedience of every pious mind, if scenes such as 
those were to take place and to become publicly 
known upon unquestionable authority at the present 
day! The prophetical dispensation of these latter 
days, that is, the standing ministry of the Gospel, 
possesses no such credentials, can give occasion 
to no such effects. It comes to us charged with the 
denunciation of no public calamities, no political re- 
volutions, no personal judgments. It deals with no 
other matters but the coming of Christ and of His 
kingdom, as it was, and is, and is to be. It is lifted 
up altogether into the sublimer region of events 
which bear upon the life to come. But still it has 


11 Sam. iii.; 2 Sam. xii.; 1 Kings xviii.; 2 Kings xix.; 
Jerem. xx. 1-6. 
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to wield that same weapon of prophecy ; and surely 
if we could but wield it with the force and power 
of which it is susceptible, even in our hands, the 
impression, though different, and differently pro- 
duced, would be no less real, no less effectual. 

For, once more, what is the character of the 
evidence which prophecy affords to us in all that 
portion of it which relates to Christ’s first advent, 
and which we are now enabled to look back upon 
as fulfilled, fulfilled in the gathering up of centuries 
of predictive fragments into one consistent, one 
systematic whole? What, I ask, is the alternative, 
which, with this evidence before our eyes, as 
recorded in the Canonical Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, is presented to our choice? It is 
this: either to believe that the providence of 
God was continually engaged in keeping up the 
expectation, and divulging gradually the circum- 
stances, of that scheme of salvation, the full know- 
ledge of which we now enjoy; or to believe that a 
system of deception was carried on for so long a 
period in which men mutually unacquainted—nay, 
living centuries apart—were accomplices with each 
other; Isaiah an accomplice with David, Haggai 
an accomplice with Hosea, Malachi an accomplice 
with Moses; having, meanwhile, no interest to 
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serve by their imposture, and encountering no 
one who had the honesty or sagacity to expose 
it; surely, of all suppositions the most improbable, 
the most absurd ! 

And it becomes still more so, if we take into 
account the characters of the men of whom we 
speak. They were men, for the most part, of 
singular integrity and of singular fortitude. When 
S. Jerome testified to the ‘Magna fides et grandis 
audacia prophetarum,’ ! he gave them no more than 
their just encomium. It is true they mixed freely 
in the public transactions of the-times in which 
they lived. It was their calling and commission 
from God so to do. It is true they were set, as 
Jeremiah testifies of himself (i. 10), and as we see ~ 
fulfilled in Ezekiel and in Daniel, in Amos, Nahum 
and Obadiah—they were ‘set over the nations and 
over the kingdoms to root out and to pull down 
. . . to build and to plant ’—that is, to give notice 
beforehand of those events which God would bring 
to pass upon whole communities of men, for weal or 
woe ;—but we should greatly wrong them if we 
were to regard them in any degree as turbulent or 
fanatical agitators.2 The manner in which they 


1 Quoted by Davison on Prophecy, p. 49.. 
2 See Milman, Hist. of Jews, i. pp. 282-284. 
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discharged their unspeakably great and no less 
difficult office forbids us to entertain for a moment 
any such disparaging and unjust opinion. They 
dealt, as we see, largely in warnings, largely in 
reproof, largely in comfort to the true penitent, 
never in compliment, rarely in commendation. With 
far greater reason does 8. James (v. 10) bid us to 
‘take the prophets, who have spoken in the name 
of the Lord, for an example of suffering affliction 
and of patience.’ Like John the Baptist, like 
the Apostles and first, ministers of the Gospel, 
they were confessors, they were martyrs. And 
such they were in a dark and dismal time, when 
as yet it was not possible that ‘the day should 
dawn’ upon them.! They knew indeed that they 
were in God’s Hands, and that they were doing His 
work. But, as I observed before, we must not 
imagine that the words of prophecy, which are 
now so clear to us, were equally clear to those who 
were employed to utter them.? No! they desired 
to see the things which we see, and did not see 
them.® In a sense far larger than 8. Paul intended 

) 2 Pet. i. 19. 

? «J think it is clear that the prophets did not understand the 
full meaning of their predictions.’—Butler’s Analogy, Part ii. c. 


vii. p. 362 seg. See also Horsley, i. 274 seq. 
3S. Matt. xiii. 17; S. Luke x. 24 
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when he used the words, ‘they knew but in part, 
and they prophesied but in part.’ §. Peter declares 
expressly (1 Pet. i. 10, 11) that the prophets, ‘ who 
prophesied of the grace that should come unto us, 
enquired and searched diligently ’—concerning it, 
as in a matter not fully known to them : ‘ searching 
what or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow.’ 
‘ Vainly they tried the deeps to sound 
Even of their own prophetic thought, 
When of Christ crucified and crowned 
His Spirit in them taught.’? 

And hence arose one great difficulty in the 
execution of their office; hence arose no small 
part of the contempt and obloquy to which they 
were exposed. The accomplishment of their pre- 
dictions was delayed—we may suppose, beyond 
their own expectations—certainly, beyond the ex- 
pectations of those to whom they were addressed ; 
so that—as Ezekiel declares (xii. 22, 27)—it grew 
into ‘ a proverb in the land of Israel, The days are 
prolonged and every vision faileth ;’ it grew into a 
proverb and became a taunt and reproach against 


1 Christian Year, 13th Sunday after Trinity. 
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the prophets of the Lord: ‘The vision that he 
seeth is for many days to come, and he prophe- 
sieth of the times that are far off. But what 
was the Lord’s answer by that same prophet ? 
‘Tell them therefore, Thus saith the Lord God, 
I will make this proverb to cease; and they shall 
no more use it as a proverb in Israel; but say unto 
them, The days are at hand, and the effect of 
every vision. . . . There shall none of My words 
be prolonged any more; but the word which I 
have spoken shall be done, saith the Lord God’ 
(bid. 23, 28). 

To sum up, then, what has now been said. 
Compared with those who lived in the days of the 
prophets, we have our advantage and we have 
our disadvantage. God has dealt not unequally 
with us both. We have not, as they had, from 
time to time, the voice of prophecy to break like a 
thunder-clap over our heads, and to be followed 
almost instantaneously by the actual outpouring 
of the vial of Divine wrath; but, on the other 
hand, thew dim imperfect prospect of Christ’s 
coming is for us converted into a clear, full, and 
harmonious retrospect ; with the knowledge, more- 
over, that the great and wondrous accomplishment 
which we now look back upon, God had long before 
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foreseen, long before foretold. It is, indeed, worthy 
of remark that in the case of the founders of false 
religions, such as Buddha or Confucius or Ma- 
homet, never had the world been led to expect 
them before they came; whereas, in the case of 
Christianity, expectations had been raised from the 
very first; not only during the 1500 years which I 
before specified, but during the still longer period 
which had preceded, even from the fall of our first 
parents, there had been no time without expecta- 
tion, no time without the hope of mercy and of 
restoration to God’s favour, through the Saviour 
that was to come. It is true we have need to 
open our eyes in order that we may behold this 
far-reaching retrospect. We have need to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest its full and 
varied import. We have need to trace and ponder 
well the cumulatwe and consistent character of the 
evidence it affords. 

And for those of us more especially whom God ~ 
has called, as preachers of the Gospel, to point out 
and exhibit this retrospect to the contemplation of 
others, is it not necessary that we should possess 
something of the qualities of the men who ‘showed 
before of the coming of the Just One,’ if we are to 
show it after; and still more, if we are to prophesy 
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of His second coming with due effect? Yes, cer- 
tainly—it will become us to endeavour to imitate 
their integrity, their fidelity, their zeal, their forti- 
tude. It will become us boldly to rebuke, as they 
did, all sin and wickedness—all indignities that are 
offered to the name of God and to the honour of 
His majesty. It will become us, upon the ground 
of all this prophetical evidence, to challenge faith 
and obedience to God only; and to say, as they 
did, to the idols of the Gentiles—yes, and to the 
false philosophers who.would be as idols, as gods, 
unto themselves—‘ Declare us things for to come. 
Show us the things that are to come hereafter, that 
we may know that ye are gods.”! It will become us, 
as it became them, to take the word of God simply 
as he has given it; neither to pretend to more, nor 
to rest in less, of the knowledge of His will than it 
has pleased Him to reveal; to rejoice to see where 
he has given us light, and to be content to become 
as the blind where He has ‘made darkness His 
secret place, His pavilion round about Him with 
dark water and thick clouds to cover Him’ (Ps. 
xvill. 11). The Prophets, as I have said, were 
unable oftentimes to interpret their own prophecies. 


' Isaiah xli. 22, 23. See also ibid. xlii. 8,9; xliii. 9; xliv. 7, 
8; xlv. 11, 21; xlvi, 8, 10; xlviii, 3-7. 
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It is Daniel, the ‘greatly beloved,’ who confesses, 
‘T heard, but I understood not.’ Neither is it in 
us fully to unfold the mysteries which we preach. 
It is sufficient that we know what our office is, 
and that we do what it requires. It does not 
require us, as they were required (Jerem. i. 10), to 
foretell the destinies of nations—to throw down or 
to build up—at home or abroad ; but it concentrates 
our mission upon one kingdom, the kingdom of the 
Gospel, to be preached unto all nations; it confines 
our prophecy to one event, the returning of Christ to 
judgment. It bids us, as it were, to run before 
the chariot of our Heavenly Prince, as yet unseen, 
having our loins girt ; that ye also, my brethren, may 
‘gird up the loins of your mind;’ may ‘be sober, 
and hope to the end for the grace ’—the crowning 
srace—‘ that is to be brought unto you at the revela- 
tion ’—that is, the re-appearing— of Jesus Christ’ 
(1 Pet. i. 18). It requires us to proclaim that ‘we 
do not follow cunningly devised fables’ (2 Pet. i. 16) 
when we remind you of the past, and foretell you of 
the future coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
meanwhile it authorises us to assure you that 
neither fate nor man are masters of the world— 
and still less is the world the master of itself—but 
that the providence of God, though it now moves 
C 
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among the nations without a herald to proclaim its 
march, yet is still wakeful as in times past, still 
‘ordereth all things both in heaven and earth.’ 
And when scoffers ask—as they did among the Jews 
of old, before Christ came—‘ Where is the promise 
of His coming?’ we too would answer, as was 
answered by the writer of this Epistle to the 
Hebrews, borrowing the words of the prophet 
Habakkuk to their fathers: ‘ Yet a little while, and 
He that shall come will come, and will not tarry.’ ' 
God grant, of His.great mercy, that, when He 
does come, we, my brethren, may be prepared to 
meet Him !—that, at the coming of the bridegroom, 
we may not be as the foolish virgins, with our 
lamps going out; that, at the return of our Lord 
to reckon with us, we may not be as the unpro- 
fitable servant, with our talent unoccupied; that, 
when the King shall come in to see the guests, we 
may not be as the man who had not on a wedding 
garment! God grant that the day which He gra- 
ciously designs to be unto us, through the merits 
of our Redeemer, the beginning of a better life, of 
endless and unspeakable joy, may not be made, 
through our own impenitence, the beginning of a 
deadlier death, of unending and unutterable woe ! 


1 Hebr. x. 37; Hab. ii. 3. See also Isaiah xlvi. 13; 2 Pet. 
lii. 4, 


Witness of S, John the Baptist. 


Fle must increase, but I must decrease.—John iii. 30. 


Or all the admirable qualities in the character of 
John the Baptist, there was none more conspicuous, 
none more noble, none more valuable as a lesson 
for ourselves, than the loyalty of his devotion 
towards Jesus, who, coming after him, was to be 
preferred before him. This quality appears more 
particularly in every instance where he has occasion 
to speak of himself, as he does in the text, in 
comparison with the reputed Son of Joseph and 
. Mary. His own position had suddenly become a 
most remarkable and commanding one. ‘The 
sensation he had created as a new teacher, and the 
influence he had gained, had been unparalleled, 
probably, among the Jews since the days of his 
great prototype Elijah, more than nine hundred 
years before. This we may infer from the testi- 
mony of the Jewish historian Josephus, no less 
c2 
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than from the narrative of the New Testament. 
Josephus tells us that the people came in crowds 
about John; that they were greatly moved by 
hearing his words; that they seemed prepared to 
do anything he should advise; insomuch that 
Herod was afraid lest the great influence which he 
had over them should put it into his power and 
inclination to raise rebellion.! To the same effect 
we learn from the Evangelists that ‘ there went out 
to him Jerusalem’ (as one man) ‘and all Judxa and 
all the region round about Jordan ;’ that the crowds 
who attended upon his teaching comprehended 
Pharisees, Sadducees, publicans, soldiers—men of 
every description and of every class ;? yes, and even 
Herod, though he eventually put him to death 
(but under circumstances which brought exceed- 
ing sorrow upon himself), ‘ did many things ’* that 
he advised and ‘heard him gladly.’ In a word, as 
S. Mark testifies elsewhere (xi. 82) ‘ all men counted 
John that he was a prophet indeed,’ although no 
prophet had arisen among them now for upwards 
of four hundred years. 

" See Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 5, § 2. 

2 Matt. iii, 5, 7; Luke iii. 7-14. 

3 Mark vi. 20. Gr. émofe:, but R.V. adopts amdpe:, and trans- 


lates ‘was much perplexed.’ It retains, however, A.V. in margin, 
as the reading of ‘many ancient authorities.’ 
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It is necessary to bear these circumstances in 
mind in order that we may appreciate fully that 
beautiful and instructive feature in the Baptist’s 
character to which I have already called your 
attention. It must have required no ordinary 
feelings of loyalty and devotion, no ordinary degree 
of disinterestedness and self-denial, for a man who 
had acquired influence and authority such as this, 
to forego altogether all claims to attention on his 
own account, and to seek only to win respect for 
Another, and to advance His cause; Another who 
was yet unknown, and who in all points of worldly 
consideration—in birth, in position, and rank of life 
—would appear to be inferior to himself. The proof 
that the Baptist did resist this temptation, did act 
towards Jesus in this loyal and unselfish manner, 
will be easily found, if we turn for a moment to 
the pages of the Gospel, and endeavour to trace 
the brief record of his ministry from first to last. 

It began in the wilderness of Judea. There he 
produced at once such an extraordinary impres- 
sion that all men came to him, ‘ confessing their 
sins,’ and desiring to be baptised by him in the 
river Jordan. But what did he do? He baptised 
them, indeed, upon their profession of repentance ; 
but he told them at the same time of another 
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Baptiser, of another Baptism, with which he and 
his baptism were not worthy to be compared: ‘ One 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to unloose; He shall baptise 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ From 
the wilderness of Judea he removed to Bethabara 
(Bethany) on the east of Jordan. There, when the 
Priests and Levites sent a formal embassy from 
Jerusalem to inquire particularly into the nature 
and character of his claims, he had the best 
opportunity for advancing them, if he had been so 
disposed. But no! he is ‘not the Christ,’ he is 
“not Elias,’ he is ‘not that Prophet.’ He will 
admit himself to be nothing more than a voice— 
‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord.’ There, too, and 
then, it was that, seeing Jesus, he pointed Him out, 
once and again, with those blessed words: ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world.’ From Bethabara he removed once 
more to Ainon, on the west of Jordan, in the 
northern part of Samaria. In this, which was 
probably the last scene of his ministry, the tempta- 
tion to assert his own independent dignity and 


1 Matt. iii. 11; Luke iii. 16; John i. 27 
* John i. 19-23, 28 seq., 36. 
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authority was again renewed, under circumstances 
which must have rendered it still more difficult to 
resist. His own disciples, as we read in the 
chapter from which the text is taken, endeavoured 
to stir him up to envy at the rising fame and 
increasing influence of Jesus. They came to him 
and said, ‘Rabbi, He that was with thee beyond 
Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold the 
same baptiseth, and all men come to Him.’ But 
what was his reply? Did he give any encourage- 
ment to this jealous spirit, actuated as it was by a 
tender and affectionate concern for his own honour ? 
Far from it; he did all he could to stifle it at once. 
He rejoiced in the prospect of giving way to one 
whom he knew to be his superior. He answered 
‘A man can receive nothing except it be given 
him from heaven.’ What a beautiful sentiment, 
testifying his thorough and contented recognition 
both of his own inferiority and of Christ’s pre- 
eminence! ‘ Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I 
said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before 
Him.’ And then, having described his own true 
relation to the Church—the Church of the new and 
better covenant—as that not of the Bridegroom, 
but only the Bridegroom’s friend, he concludes to 
this effect: As the day-star, which precedes the 
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sun, is gradually eclipsed and lost to sight when 
the sun arises, so is the law both of my mission and 
of His: ‘He must increase, but I must decrease. 
He that cometh from above is above all: he that 
is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the 
earth: He that cometh from Heaven is above 
all.’ } 

I have dwelt, my brethren, upon these particu- 
lars, not so much for their own sake, nor merely 
in order to do honour to the character of this holy 
man who is set before us, as an example for Christ’s 
ministers, in the collect for the day, but because 
they illustrate in a remarkable manner the rela- 
tion in which every Christian stands, or ought to 
stand, towards his Saviour. The great aim and 
purpose of our religion, as revealed and taught in 
the Gospel, is, on the one hand, that men may be 
saved; on the other, that Christ may be all in all. 
In order to accomplish this two-fold object, every 
one of us must seek to feel and act towards Jesus 
as the holy Baptist felt and acted. Every one of 
us should be prepared to say, ‘He must increase, 
but I must decrease.’ I must study to unlearn, I 
must strive to cast off more and more that which I 
am by nature, and endeavour to become more and 

1 John iii. 26-31. 
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more that which I am, or may be, by grace.! Nor 
shall we consider this language, when thus applied, 
at all too strong, nor the notion itself, however 
lofty and mysterious, in any way inconsistent with 
plain Scriptural truth, if we call to mind the many 
and diversified expressions of the inspired Word in 
which this doctrine is set forth, more especially by 
8. Paul. It is not merely that we are bidden ‘ to 
put on Christ,’ ? which might be understood of the 
outward profession we are required to make of our 
belief in Him ; it is not enough that we are further 
bidden to ‘live unto Christ,’ as to one who has 
done such great things for us, whose example we 
are to follow, and whose commands we are to 
obey: * the idea which the Scripture teaches us to 
form of our relationship to Him, and of His 
relationship to us, goes far beyond these. It 
amounts to the notion of our ‘old man’—our 
unregenerate nature—being gradually converted 
into a ‘new man,’ and absorbed, as it were, into the 
very nature of Christ, through the influence of His 


1 «He that is learning to be more in Jesus Christ and less in 
himself, to have all his dependence and comfort in Him, is doubt- 
less a growing Believer.’—Leighton on 1 S. Peter ii. 2. And 
again, ibid. 4, 5, ‘Of a great many that seem to come to Christ, 
it may be said that they are not come to Him, because they have 
not left themselves.’ 

2 Rom. xiii. 14. * Rom. xiii, 14; xiv. 8. 
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Spirit dwelling in us. This is the notion which 
the great Apostle unquestionably entertained, and 
desired to convey, when he addressed his Galatian 
converts as ‘little children of whom I travail in 
birth again, until Christ be formed in you;’ and 
again in that same Epistle, ‘In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision, but a new creature.’ This is the 
notion with which he was possessed, when he 
exclaimed of himself, ‘I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me. And hence it is that we are able to explain 
those apparent contradictions which are to be 
found in his Epistles, such as this: ‘When I am 
weak, then am I strong ;’ that is, when I decrease, 
as I am (feeble and worthless) in myself, then 
Christ, who is all-powerful, increases in me.! 

Such then, my brethren, being the true account 
of the mutual relationship which ought to exist 
between Christ and all who profess themselves to 
be His disciples, how extensive is the field of prac- 
tical admonition which opens to our view! With- 
out entering upon the question as to the precise 
value and importance which are to be assigned in 
this matter to the right use of the Church’s ordi- 

1 Galoiv. 19s vi. fo. 11. 20) 2) Commie 0: 
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nances (that is, in other words, of the means which 
Christ has appointed for communion with Himself), 
we cannot doubt that, by some means or other, the 
effect which I speak of must be produced. What 
we are by nature—that is, creatures fallen and 
corrupt through original and actual sin—we must 
gradually cease to be ; what we are in Christ—that 
is, aS regenerate and restored through Him—we 
must endeavour to become more and more. Nor 
can we doubt that, through the use of the means 
ordained for that end, the indwelling presence of 
the Holy Spirit is offered to all Christians, in order, 
not only that they may bear the outward marks of 
a Christian profession, but that a Christian character 
—nay, Christ Himself—may be formed in them. 
Consider, then, I say, what a range of duty rises 
up before us, what exertions we must make, what 
vigilance we must practise, what perseverance we 
must use (not, indeed, in our own strength alone, 
but with God’s help) ere we can hope to produce 
this grand result. If, indeed, the result could be 
produced at once, by summoning up all our 
energies to one great effort, one heroic act—if we 
could show our loyalty and our devotion to Christ 
by presenting our ‘old man,’ .e. all our selfish and 
corrupt affections, to be slain, as it were, by one 
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single stroke, there are few of us, I suppose, who 
would refuse to do so. How many a brave soldier 
has sprung forward in the field of battle to receive 
on his own body the deadly wound which had been 
aimed at his commander’s life! How many a 
devoted clansman has thought nothing too much 
for him to do or to undergo, when appealed to in 
a cause in which his chieftain’s honour was at 
stake! And shall a Christian do less for the General 
under whom he serves, for the Head of the family 
into which he has been born? Nay; but Christ 
does not ask of us to sacrifice our life for Him, 
though He has sacrificed His own life for us. But 
what does He? He asks that we should die (as it 
were) to ourselves, in order that we may live in Him 
a higher and a happier life. 

And what, then, is there to prevent this? 
There is the same temptation to which the Baptist 
was exposed, and which he overcame so trium- 
phantly. There is pride, which would persuade us 
to glory in ourselves; self-love, which would per- 
suade us that we have much in ourselves whereof 
to glory ; self-indulgence, which would persuade us 
that it is unreasonable to deny to ourselves the 
gratification of our natural tempers and appetites 
and desires; false friends, who would persuade us 
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to withhold from Christ the allegiance and sub- 
mission which we owe to Him. All these will be 
up in arms in order to prevent the thorough self- 
surrender, and, if I may so speak, self-extinction, 
which are necessary, if Christ is to become in us 
what He claims to be. 

And how are we to overcome these temptations ? 
How did John the Baptist overcome them? He 
believed in Christ ; and, comparing Him with him- 
self, he thought of himself as he really was. No 
pride, no self-love, no self-indulgence, no false 
friend, could induce him to think otherwise, to 
believe otherwise. And as he thought and believed, 
so he confessed and testified to all the world. 
‘He is from Heaven, I am of the earth.’ ‘He is 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world.’ Iam of the lost sheep whose sins I trust 
He will take away. ‘He shall baptise you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire; I baptise with water.’ 
And observe, my brethren, how this baptism of John, 
the use of the simple element of water in its natural 
state, not unfitly represents the best and the utmost 
we can hope to do for ourselves without Christ, and 
apart from the spiritual purification of His indwell- 
ing grace. We all recognise the good and, so to 
speak, the cleansing effect which is produced exter- 
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nally by the refinements and accomplishments of 
life, by courteous manners, by a well-cultivated 
mind; but there is One mightier than these, One 
the latchet of whose shoes these are not worthy to 
unloose; and unless we come to Him and partake 
of the inward sanctification He alone can give, all 
those mere external graces, all those means of 
purification and of culture will be of no avail. 

Nay, but you will say, We have come to Him. 
We have received His baptism. Yes, and in this 
respect we are greater-than John; according to 
that saying of our Lord Himself, ‘among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist ; notwithstanding, he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven ’—that is, 
in the Church of Christ, being born not of woman 
only, but, by a second birth, of water and the Holy 
Ghost, in other words, he that is least as a baptised 
Christian—‘ is greater than he.’ ! 

Oh! then, my brethren, can we say of our relation 
to the Saviour what the Baptist said? Does our 
faith, does our obedience, does the example which 
we set to others—do these all conspire to show 
that we are jealous of Christ’s honour, and regard- 
less of our own, in comparison with His? Is the 

1 Matt. xi. 11. 
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germ of Christ which we received in our baptism 
growing, spreading, fructifying, in us? Do we use 
our soul, our mind, our tongue, our members, as 
though they belonged to Christ? This is the con- 
dition in which we ought to live; but in how many, 
alas, is the case reversed! How many are there 
in whom Christ is not increasing, but rather suffer- 
ing a decrease! How many in whom the tide of 
grace has not only ceased to flow, but has ebbed 
away, till he who was once a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven, is left wrecked and stranded, as it were, 
upon the rocky shore! It is a melancholy sight 
to see a human body when life has become extinct, 
but how far more sad to behold a Christian in 
whom nothing of Christ remains beyond the name! 
It is melancholy to watch the progress of a disease 
which is sapping the vitals of the bodily frame ; 
but how far more sad to think of the course of 
sensuality, or pride, or worldliness, by which the 
Spirit is gradually quenched, and Christ, who is 
our life,is driven from the soul. Often, indeed, the 
process may be going on when it is little marked 
by others, and little heeded even by ourselves. 
The forms and usages of social intercourse, extend- 
ing, as they do, even to our stated meetings in the 
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house of God, will tend to assist the deception and 
to lull our fears. Like a fall of snow upon the 
wintry ground, they may cast a mantle of softness 
and apparent innocency over all that is hard and 
rugged and unclean within. But, need I say, this 
formal, superficial life will not bear the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness. Earthly as it is, it will 
eventually dissolve into the mire and filthiness of 
earth, even though it wore for a season the sem- 
blance of a gift from heaven. For remember how 
it was said of Him, whose baptism we have 
received—‘ He shall baptise you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire: whose fan is in His hand, 
and He will throughly purge His floor, and gather 
His wheat into the garner; but He will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire.’ ! 

To conclude, then, my brethren, let us, I beseech 
you, carry away this saying of the Baptist, which 
has now been pressed upon your attention, as a rule 
of life, which may ‘be useful for your guidance at 
all times. Let us apply it as a gauge whereby to 
measure the progress we are making as Christ’s 
disciples. Let us remember that we must decrease 
in ourselves, in order that we may increase in 
Him. Let us think of the blessed freedom from 

1 Matt. iii. 11, 12. 
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sin and death, which can only be secured through 
His indwelling presence and the influence of His 
Spirit retained and cherished in our hearts. ‘He 
that hath the Son hath life; he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not life’! And may the prayer 
which was offered up for each and all of us when 
we were baptised be daily fulfilled in us more and 
more :— 

‘O Merciful God, grant that the old Adam in 
this child may be so buried that the new man may 
be raised up in him! 2 

‘ Grant that all carnal affections may die in him, 
and all things belonging to the Spirit may live and 
grow in him! 

‘Grant that he may have power and Aaaath to 
have victory and to triumph against the devil, the 
world, and the flesh!’ 

And if those things indeed be so, then ‘ when 
Christ, who is our life, shall reappear, then shall 
we also appear with Him in glory.” 


1 1 John vy. 12, 2 Col, iii, 4, 
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Witness of Jesus Christ. 


if 

God... hath in these last days spoken unto us by His 
Son.— Hebrews i. 1, 2. 
Let us place ourselves, my brethren, for a moment 
in the position of the man who wrote these words. 
Their authorship—so to speak, without disparage- 
ment to their Divineinspiration—is a matter of some 
uncertainty ; but if we will take the authority of 
our translators of the Bible, they were written by 
S. Paul. There we read—and the same title is re- 
tained in our new revision—‘ The Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Hebrews.’ At all events, they 
are the writing of one who had been born a Jew, to 
his brethren of the same race. If of 8. Paul, then 
of no ordinary Jew—of one who had studied tho- 
roughly the Jewish Scriptures ; of one who had con- 
tended zealously for the authority of those Serip- 
tures ; of one who had persecuted Christians to 
the death. And what has he now to say to his 


1} Gr. év vig. R.V.‘in His Son.’ See above p. 1. 
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brethren ? Bizskche reminds ag of the fact that / 
God had spoken to their fathers ‘at sundry times! 
and in divers manners’ by a succession of men whom 
they called Prophets. ‘To this they would have no 
difficulty in assenting. Their whole history as a na- 
tion had been, for fifteen hundred years, intertwined 
with the progress and accomplishment of events in 
which those Prophets had played a signal part. And 
then he declares, as a no less certain fact, that the 
same God who had spoken ‘to their fathers by the 
prophets ’ has now spoken unto them ‘ by His Son.’ 
The fact may be equally certain, but at least it is 
far more momentous, far more astonishing. The 
writer is fully conscious that such is the case, — 
and that it must be felt to be so. He knows what 
he had felt himself before his conversion; what 
struggles it had cost him before he could bring him- 
self to believe that the prophetical dispensation, 
under which he had been born, and which, notwith- 
standing all the national perverseness and all the 
national disasters which it disclosed, had reflected 
so much distinction and so much glory upon his 
race—that this dispensation was now come to its 
end, and must give way to a system under which 
the distinction and the glory, hitherto reserved to 
1 B.Y. ‘ by divers portions.’ See above p. 3. 
D2 
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the Jew alone, would henceforth be communicated 
to the Gentiles, that is, to all the world. How 
(shall he mect the prejudice which his declaration to 
this effect cannot fail to encounter on the part of 
those who still feel as, he remembers, he once felt 
himself? He will meet it thus. First he antici- 
pates the inquiry which he supposes them to be 
prepared to make, ‘Whois this Son of God?’ We 
know who the prophets were, by whom God spake 
to our fathers. We know who Moses was. We 
know who David was. We know who Isaiah, Daniel, 
and their brethren were. Well, then, it is these 
very men, it is David, it is Isaiah, who shall give 
you the answer you desire. And so he proceeds 'to 
quote from those same prophets not less than eight 
or nine passages in which they speak of the 
promised Messiah as superior not only to men like 
themselves, but to the holy angels; and so supe- 
rior as to be their Lord and Maker, and the Maker 
and the Lord of all things that exist. Moreover, 
the writer of this Epistle, as being himself inspired, 
does not fail to describe the nature and the office of 
the Divine Person of whom he speaks; and this he: 
does (in the words which immediately succeed the 
text) in terms at once so full and so concise that 
they leave nothing to be desired. As though he 
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would say: Do youask, Who is this Son of God ?— 
He is one ‘Whom God hath appointed heir of all 
things ; by whom also He made the worlds ; who, 
being the brightness of His glory and the express 
image of His person,! and upholding all things by 
the Word of His power, when He had by Himself 
purged our sins,” sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on-high ; being made so much better than 
the angels, as He hath by inheritance obtained a 


more excellent name than they.’ aoe 


Look closely, my brethren, into these words, and 
you will find that they contain, as: I have said, all 
that is necessary to be known and believed respect- 
ing the Son of God. They declare plainly (as 
plainly, that is, as the imperfect instrument of 
human speech is capable of conveying the know- 
ledge of such things to our limited understandings) 
—they declare (1) what Heis in Himself and (2) what 
He is to us. 

| First, of what He is in Himself 

(In Himself, He is the Son of God, in a proper 
and exclusive sense, as ‘being the brightness (or 
effulgence) of His glory and the express image of 


1 R.V. ‘Who being the effulgence (dratyaoua) of His glory, 
and the very image of His substance’ (xapakr prijs troardoews), 
In Col. i. 15 the word is exe, ‘ image of the invisible God.’ 

2 R.Y. ‘ When He had made purification of sins.’ 


Riese 
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His Person,’ or substance. Here the inspired writer 
makes use of two figurative terms in order to 
convey what no one term would be adequate to 
express, viz. the peculiarity and the excellency of 
our Lord’s divinity. He had spoken of Him as 
‘Son of God.’ This implies identity of nature ; but 
inasmuch as Sonship, in all other cases, involves 
posteriority in order of birth, this notion is corrected 
and the co-eternity of His existence indicated. by 
the idea of light, or ‘ brightness,’ which instantly 
co-exists with the body from whence it is derived. 
Again, the idea of brightness, emanating from a 
body of light, conveys the notion of inequality; but 
this notion is corrected and co-equality of the Son 
is vindicated by the idea of an image or impression, 
which is always precisely co-extensive with the 
stamp or die from which it is produced. Thus, to . 
borrow the words of the Nicene Creed, He is ‘ God 
of God, Light of Light, very God of very God;’ 
having both the glory of God and the sub- 
stance of God; and the proof that He is so is 
contained in the facts that He did and does what 
no other but God could do or can do. Acting for - 
and with His Father,! He ‘ made the worlds,’ or, as 
the Creed again expresses it, ‘by Him all things 


* See John i. 3; Hebr. ii. 10; and for Himself, see Col. i. 16. 
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were made ;’ and still He preserves and regulates 
them—He ‘ upholds all things by the Word of His 
power.’ Z 


<n 


’ But, secondly, we are also told im-that same 


passage what He is to us. As the Son, the only 
begotten Son of God, He was born heir of all 
things. But as the Son of Man, He has been also 
‘made’ or appointed heir,-as the reward of His 
voluntary humiliation, and of the obedience by 
which He was content to suffer, even unto death. 
His inheritance, therefore, is held by a double title, 
both Divine and human;! and in virtue of His 
human title, He has made us, as the adopted sons 
of God, also His own fellow heirs. But how? 
and when? Not till He had ‘ by Himself? purged 
our sins.’ ‘By Himself,’ that is, by the shedding 
of His own, truly human blood, ‘ as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.’* By the which blood, 
applied to us in the Word, and in the Sacraments of 
His Church, we are sanctified and made meet, who 
otherwise on account of the pollution of our sins 


1 Heby. ii. 9; Phil. ii. 8, 9; and see Sherlock’s ‘ Discourses’ on 
the latter text (ii. 428, 446 seq.), where the distinction of the dignity 
of nature belonging to the Son of God before His Incarnation, 
and of the additional glory which He received as Son of Man 
from the time of His Resurrection, is fully set forth. 

2 R.V. omits the words 5” éavrod, ‘by Himself.’ 

+1 Pet, 1.19, 


) 
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would have been most unmeet—made meet, I say, to 
be partakers of the inheritance He has obtained for 
us. To mark more clearly this great distinction 
which the Scripture teaches us to observe in 
regard to the two-fold nature of Christ: as ‘the 
Son of God,’ He is ever, and has been from all 
eternity, ‘in the bosom of the Father.’ As ‘the 
Son of Man,’ He has a place, which He holds not 
for His own sake but for ours ; that He may ‘make 
us sit with Him in the heavenly places,’ that ‘ where 
He is, there we may be also.’! And here is the sum 
of what He is to us :—As our Prophet He speaks 
to us from God. As our Priest, He purgeth us 
from our sins. As our King, He has ascended up 
on high, and sitteth, far above principality and 
power, at the right hand of God. And thus, by 
faith and love in regard to what is past and 
present, and by hope in regard to what is yet to 
come, He is ours. By the sins from which He has 
released us, and by the throne of which He has 
assured to us the possession, He is ours. -*To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with Me in My 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
\ with My Father in His throne.’ ” 


og 1 John i. 18; Eph, ii. 6; John xiv. 3. 
2 Eph. i. 20, 21; Rey. iii. 21. 
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This then, my brethren, is what the Son of God 
is in Himself, and what He is to us. This is He by 
whom God, who spoke in time past to the Jewish 
fathers by the prophets, has now spoken to us 
Christians: partly from His own mouth, partly 
from the mouth and from the pen of those whom 
He immediately sent and inspired. There must 
be some great occasion for such a mission. 
There must be something very important to be 
spoken when the Son of God Himself is to become 
the speaker. And so there is; something, too, 
that will admit of no addition to the matter of 
it, and no alteration in the manner. It is not now 
as it was of old when there was a continual unfold- 
ing of the prophetic roll; a continual communica- 
tion, in various manners, and ever brightening and 
increasing degrees, of God’s revealed will. ‘When 
that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away.’ And that which is 
perfect, in the sense in which I have used the 
word, is nowcome.! It was at the Transfiguration, 
when Moses and Elias were present as the repre- 
sentatives of the Law and the Prophets, that a 
voice from Heaven directed attention no longer to 


1 See John i. 18. ‘He hath declared Him,’ etnyhoaro; and 
. Chrys. on S. John, Hom. xv. ¢. 2. 
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them, but to the Son. ‘ This is My Beloved Son ; 
hear ye Him,’ 

What then, let us inquire, is the swm of that 
which He has come to speak, in God’s name? It 
is, in a word, to make known to man ‘ what is the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God;’! His 
will—His blessed, gracious, determined will—for 
our salvation. And listen for a moment how 
solemnly He communicates that great design. 
First, He avows of Himself that His very ‘ meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent Him.’ Then He 
declares what that will is. ‘This is the Father’s 
will, that hath sent Me, that every one that seeth 
the Son, and believeth on Him, may have everlast- 
ing life.’ And again, ‘It is not the will of your 
Father which is in Heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish.’ And again, ‘ He is not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.’ ? If an earthly sovereign bestows a 
benefit upon any of his subjects, it is felt that he 
adds not a little to the value of the gift when he 
condescends to announce it by a communication 
directly from himself. In our own case, what 
communication on the part of God could be more 


1 Rom, xii. 2. 
? John vy. 34; vi. 40; Matt. xviii. 14; 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
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direct than a message through Hisown Son? And 
shall we not feel that the favour of salvation—in- 
estimable as it is in itself—has been enhanced by 
the manner in which it has pleased God, in His 
mercy, to announce it to us ? 

But the communication contains something 
more than this. It would be little to tell us that 
God wills us to be saved, unless we were also to be 
told, and upon no less authority, the method by 
which He wills us to obtain salvation. This, there- 
fore, He has done, and no less plainly. ‘ God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to salvation,’ says 
S. Paul in his second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
(ii. 12, 18). But how? ‘ Through sanctification 
of the Spirit, and belief of the truth; whereunto He 
called you’ (adds the Apostle) ‘ by our Gospel, to the 
obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
No words could express more clearly what the will 
of God is, as to the terms and the method whereby 
we are to be saved. It is ‘through sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief of the truth’ that God hath 
chosen us to salvation. The man who is expecting 
to be saved upon any other terms is reckoning 
upon that for which he has no warrant. Let 
others deceive themselves as they may; be we 
assured, my brethren, there is such a thing as 
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sanctification, which God. requires us to obtain, and 
to cultivate; there is such a thing as the truth, 
which He requires us to believe and hold. And 
observe how the rest of Scripture, of God’s commu- 
nications to us, in the New Testament, harmonises 
with this statement of the great Apostle, who had 
seen the Son of God after His Ascension into 
Heaven, and received from His own mouth the 
Gospel which he was to preach throughout the 
world. First, he himself declares elsewhere, in 
writing to the same Thessalonians, ‘ Ye know what 
commandments we gave you by the Lord Jesus : for 
this is the will of God, even your sanctification ;’ } 
and he proceeds to specify one of the chief branches 
of practical duty in which sanctification consists, 
viz. the abstinence from all sins of impurity; not 
as though it embraced the whole of such duty 
which is necessary to salvation, but as requiring to 
be combined with ‘ brotherly love ’ of which he goes 
on to speak. In hke manner §. Peter declares 
the ‘election’ of those whom he addresses to con- 
sist in ‘sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience ; 
and’ (he adds) ‘sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ,’ because our obedience will be at best im- 
perfect, and will need to be cleansed by Christ’s 
* 1 Thegs. iv. 2, 3. 
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atoning blood.'| But the obedience here intended 
must be understood to include not merely the 
practical virtues and graces which we commonly - 
understand by it, but ‘the belief of the truth,’ 
which §. Paul specifies ; for it is certain that God 
commands and requires the one no less than the 
other.’ It is quite as necessary for us to ask ‘ what 
must I believe to be saved,’ as it is to ask ‘ what 
must I do to be saved,’ and you will remember that 
the answer given to this latter question, when asked 
by the Philippian jailor, had reference altogether to 
a right belief: ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved.’ And S. John, in his first 
Epistle, tells us that ‘ this,’ in sum, ‘is God’s com- 
mandment, that we should believe on the name of 
His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, as He 
gave us commandment.’* We may rest assured, 
therefore, that it is no less dangerous to trifle with 
our faith than it is to trifle with our practice; and 
it is seldom that he who trifles with the one is not 
tempted ere long to trifle with the other also. 


1-1 Pet. i. 2. 

2 ¢In the Scripture faith and a good life are made one duty. 
Knowledge and faith is inter precepta morum, is part of a good 
life.’—Bishop Taylor, vii. 461. ‘We must be holy; and to be 
holy, we must believe rightly, as well as pray earnestly.’—C 
Kingsley, Memoirs, i. 72. 

3 Acts xvi. 30, 81; 1 John iii. 23, 
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Accordingly, the author of this Epistle, when he 
comes to sum up what he has taught, combines 
the two, as of equal obligation. ‘ Let us hold fast 
the profession of our faith,! without wavering; and 
let us consider one another to provoke unto love 
and to good works.’ Just as §. Paul, again, in 
writing to the Colossians (i. 10), declares how he 
prayed for them, ‘that they might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto all pleasing ’—how ? by these two 
things: viz. ‘being fruitful in every good work, and 
increasing in the knowledge of God.’ 

So far then, my brethren, I have briefly set 
before you the substance of the communication 
which God has made to us by His Son. His 
former communications, or rather, I should say, 
the more important of them, as made to the Jews, 
were generally to the effect that there would come 
a Saviour, with intimations, from time to time, 
more or less distinct, of the character and offices 
He would assume. But now ‘in these last days ’— 

1 Hebr. x. 23. R.V. ‘Hope.’ See Scrivener, Paragraph 
Bible, Introd. p. Ixxxvi: ‘Faith, the reading of a single MS.;’ 
and ibid. p.c: ‘ The variation “ faith ”’ for ‘ hope ’’ is a mere over- 
sight of our Translator.’ Westcott in loc.: ‘The phrase confes- 
sion of hope is remarkable. The Apostle substitutes for the more 
general word “faith”? that word which gives distinctness to 


special objects of faith to be realised in the future. Hope gives 
a definite shape to the absolute confidence of faith,’ 
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the days of the Gospel, the days of the’ full and 
final Epiphany or manifestation of God’s will to 
man—not to the Jews only but also to the Gentiles 
—we know more exactly what is the nature of the 
salvation itself, and how it is to be obtained. The 
Saviour in His own person has revealed it. And 
thus the prophecy of Isaiah has been fulfilled, 
‘They shall be all taught of God ’—hbeing all taught 
by Him who is the Son of God.! In like manner 
the inspired author of this Epistle describes the 
previous dispensation as ‘having a shadow of good 


> 


things to come ;’ whereas we Christians have been 
admitted to the good things themselves, according 
to that other saying of the same Prophet: ‘In this 
mountain ’—the mountain of the Christian Church 
—‘shall the Lord of Hosts make wnto all people a 
feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of 
fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well 
refined.’2 The doctrine of our salvation is such a 
feast, including, as it does, the partaking, after a 
spiritual and heavenly manner, of the Saviour 
Himself! Oh, my brethren, that we had the taste 
to relish, and the appetite to long for, the good 
things set before us in the Gospel! Alas! the for 


1 Tg. liv. 18; John vi. 45. 
2 Hebrexmiasw xe tile iss X<V Oy 
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bidden fruit has vitiated our taste, has depraved 
our appetite; and these have need to be corrected, 
and brought round again into a healthier tone, ere 
we can hope to find that enjoyment in the Gospel 
Feast which it is designed to give. And, thanks 
be to God, this is possible tobe done. It is possible 
to bring ourselves, by the aid of God’s Holy Spirit, 
to love the things which tend to our sanctification, 
and avoid those things which, being contrary to 
our sanctification, are—and must be—contrary to 
our salvation. It is possible to bring ourselves to 
love the truth ; to love the articles of our Christian 
faith ; to love whatever is honest, and just, and 
pure, and lovely, and of good report; and above 
all to love the Saviour who is Himself the Truth, 
and Himself Love. 

And if we look for arguments to persuade us so 
to act, it is obvious to urge the attractions which 
truth possesses for every mind that is capa- 
ble of receiving it, and which love possesses 
for every heart which is capable of returning 
it. And yet it is not either of these argu- 
ments to which the writer of this Epistle 
himself appeals. Some of us, it may be, are less 
inclined to listen to the motives which he suggests. 
We dislike to be threatened even by God Himself, 
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It offends our pride. Perhaps, my brethren, this 
is one of the very first lessons we have to learn— 
that our pride be not offended. But howsoever, 
certain it is, the author of this Epistle uses no 
other but a threatening argument; this he uses 
once—twice—thrice—before he comes to the con- 
clusion. God, he declares, hath spoken to us by 
His Son. He has told us of our salvation and how 
it is to be obtained. What then? Thus he argues 
in the second chapter: ‘If the word spoken by 
angels was steadfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recompense of reward, 
how shall we escape if we neglect so great sal- 
vation, which at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord?’ And again, in the tenth chapter: ‘He 
that despised Moses’ law died without mercy, 
under two or three witnesses; of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God?’ And again, in the twelfth chapter: ‘See 
that ye refuse not Him that speaketh; for if they 
escaped not who refused Him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape if we turn away 
from Him that speaketh from heaven.’ Fearful 
words, my brethren, of which the burden is, How 
shall we escape if we refuse to hear—that by which 
E 
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we may be saved—Him who is our Saviour and 
our God? For still He speaketh to us, without 
reservation and without change '|—speaketh from 
Heaven, though to us on earth ; through His Spirit, 
in His ministry, in the ordinances of His Church, 
and in His written Word. Nor is this all. 
Through every argument of His grace and mercy by 
which we adjure Him to ‘deliver us’ when we pray 
He adjures us to listen to Him when He speaks. 
By the mystery of His holy Incarnation ; by His 
holy Nativity and Circumcision ; by His Baptism, 
fasting, and temptation ; by His agony and bloody 
sweat; by His Cross and Passion ; by His precious 
death and burial; by His glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost— 
by all these He adjures us to listen when He speaks, 
that we may believe and be saved. God grant that 
there may be in none of us an evil heart of 
unbelief! God grant that we may at all times 
be inclined to hearken dutifully to His Word, 
who has ‘become the Author of eternal salvation 
to all them that obey Him’ ! ? 


1 See Westcott on Hebr. p. 485. ‘He speaks still from 
heaven (xii. 25), not to give any new Gospel, but to guide men to 
the fuller understanding of that they have received. In this 
sense the old words “To-day, if ye will hear His voice’? (iii. 15), 
have a direct application to Christians in every age.’ 

2 Hebr. iii. 12; v. 9. 


GMitness of Fesus Christ. 
Tk 


Low ts the judgment of this world; now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out. And TI, if [be lifted up 
Sromthe earth, will draw all men unto Me. This He said, 
signifying what death He should die—John xii. 31-33. 


Wuar words are these, my brethren, to be spoken 
by One in the form of man, andof a man devoid of 
all outward marks of superiority or power! ‘ Now 
is the judgment of this world.’ The time is come 
when the world shall be judged and condemned? 
for its rejection of its true and only lawful Sovereign. 
‘ Now shall the prince of this world be cast out.’ 
The time is arrived when he who claims to be its 
prince shall be ejected and dethroned. ‘It is 
little,’ Christ might seem to say, ‘that I have 
hitherto done in casting him out from this or that 
individual victim of his tyranny and oppression. 


1 Gr. tol@ Oavdtrw. R.V. ‘by what manner of death.’ 

2 So Meyer, in opposition to Bengel, who understands, ‘ Now 
it shall be judged and determined to whom this world does 
properly belong.’ 
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He shall now be cast out from all this dominion 
which he has usurped since the fall of man.’ And 
why was this to be? Because he was about to lay 
violent hands on One in whom there was nothing 
to justify such aggression. For once he and his 
emissaries have miscalculated the extent to which 
they will be permitted with impunity to exercise 
their fiendish craft. Against mankind as fallen, 
as corrupt, as sinful, he had been allowed to put 
forth hishand. And sorely had that hand—that 
murderous hand—heen felt by all! But against the 
Man who had never fallen, who is incorrupt, who 
has known no sin,’ though the same attempt will 
be blindly and presumptuously made, and for a 
short moment with an appearance of success, when 
that short and permitted moment shall have passed, 
how will the blow recoil upon the head of him 
who gave it! Out, out, shall he be cast, even at 
the time when he seems most triumphant. He 
has presumed ‘to think that he might bring 
under his power not only all mankind, but 
the very Son of God, because the Son of God 
has condescended to become man. He had 
attempted this before through the wiliness of 
temptation, employed to seduce the will; he will 


! See John viii. 46, and comp. xviii. 30. 
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now attempt it through the violence of force, 
employed to take away the life. We know, after 
the measure in which they have been revealed to 
us,! the circumstances and the issue of that former 
encounter, which took place on earth. Of the 
latter encounter, which was removed into the 
regions of death and hell, the issue we also know; 
but the circumstances, like the place itself where 
they occurred, are hidden from us. In the former 
encounter the very flesh and blood of man had 
taken, and had borne victoriously, their own 
proper and full share. In the latter it was the 
Spirit alone that fought—and conquered—while 
the Body was lying lifeless in the sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. Conquered, I say, because it could not 
otherwise have returned, as it did, and reassumed 
out of the grave its uncorrupted body, never again 
to be dissevered from it. 

The article of the Creed which asserts Christ’s 
descent into hell, as it was added last, and received 
less universally than the rest, so it becomes of such 
doubtful interpretation when we attempt to follow 
it into detail, that I am unwilling to build upon it 
more than this, which the plain testimony of Scrip- 
ture fully warrants: viz. that in the perfection of 

1 Matt. iv. 1-10; Mark i. 12-13; Luke iy. 1-13. 
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His death, this soul of Christ did descend into 
Hades, the unseen place, where the souls of the 
departed are; did go certainly into ‘ paradise,’ the 
abode of joy; did go, not improbably, into the 
place of torment, and so ‘ entered into the house of 
the strong man’ (Matth. xii. 29), and overcoming 
all efforts made to detain it there, came forth 
from thence on the third day. Thus it was that 
‘through death’ He triumphed over—nay, as we 
read in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ He destroyed ! 
him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil,’ and released mankind, who had been’ till 
then, ‘through fear of death,’ held in captivity as 
his bondservants. Now, by the restoration of Christ 
to life, they are free to cast off that fear. Thus 
our Champion has triumphed for us no less than 
for Himself; or rather it was all for us. He has 
taken from the strong one, our great enemy, ‘ all the 
armour wherein he trusted ;’ but especially death, 
and the fear of death (Luke xi. 22). That ‘lifting 
up’ of which Jesus had before spoken in reference 
to His Crucifixion (as 8. John records in his eighth 
chapter, verse 28) was to be followed not only by His 
own release, but by the release of all mankind. And 
therefore it is that He says again in the text, 
1 Hebr. ii. 14. Gr. karfpynoe. R.V.‘ brought to nought.’ 
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signifying by what manner of death He was about 
to die: ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Myself.’ Yes: He will draw all 
men out of death, as He drew Himself; He will 
place them all out of their graves, as He placed 
Himself. And it will not be His own fault if He do 
not also cause all to ascend, as He Himself ascended, 
up to Heaven ; if He do not place all together with 
Himself in glory everlasting. 

Thus, my brethren, in these words of the text we 
see a great contrast presented to us. The contrast 
is between Christ and Satan. On the one hand, 
we see Satan, in the hour of his greatest victory, 
most humiliated, most disgraced, losing most when 
he seemed most to gain. On the other hand, we 
see Christ, in the hour of His greatest humiliation, 
most victorious, most glorified, gaining most when 
He seemed most to lose. It is a spectacle which 
concerns us all, and one upon which we may profit- 
ably bestow a somewhat more close and attentive 
consideration. 

And such consideration is the more necessary 
because to a careless and superficial observer it may 
appear that Satan has still nearly all the hold upon 
the world which he could well desire. It is true 
there is not among us that open profession of the 
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worship of false gods which there was among our 
forefathers in their heathen state. It is true that 
the oracles of the Gentiles have been, as it were, 
struck dumb since God Himself has spoken to 
mankind by His own Son. It is true that idols 
have given place, and in many instances left their 
temples to be converted into Christian churches, 
like the Pantheon at Rome; and that the Cross now 
stands (or recently stood) in the midst of the 
Colosseum, where formerly Christian martyrs were 
made a prey to lions. But, apart from evidences 
such as those, is there not too much appearance of 
a dominion exercised on all sides which, to say the 
least, is not the dominion of a God of Truth and 
Holiness? If we are reminded that men cannot 
serve God and Mammon, or God and their own 
lusts, or God and the prince of this world, as the 
Scripture suffers us still to call him, and if it be 
asked concerning many—many even who call them- 
selves Christians—whether of the two they are 
serving, can it be doubted that the answer must be, 
They are servants not of God, but of God’s enemy ? 
Yes—unhappily—so it is. But, still, howsoever, 
that unnatural service does not go unrebuked. On 
every side there is a voice of God’s ministers to be 
heard challenging for Him, and Him alone, that 
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homage which is only His. And this challenge is 
not unfrequently supported by events which no 
ingenuity or device of Satan is able to conceal 
-from view. How often does it happen that his 
own subjects and servants become the chief wit- 
nesses against him! The votaries of intemperance, 
of sensuality, of covetousness, of ambition, of 
revenge—of all that is of Satan and not of God— 
how, even when they have gained their several 
ends, do they find cause to regret their gain! 
Satan may indeed still boast of the many whom he 
is able to delude ; that he has‘ blinded the minds’ 
of many (2 Cor. iv. 4); that he ‘works in’ many 
who are content to accept his sway (Eph. ii. 2) ; 
but he cannot truly boast that the consequences of 
his delusion are allowed, even in this world, to go 
altogether undiscovered. How little is there of 
real pleasure—of lasting pleasure there is abso- 
lutely nothing—which he is able to secure for 
those who serve him ! 

It is seen that, after all, the world is not 
Satan’s, but God’s, and that the claims of the 
usurper, though not withdrawn, though still 
asserted boldly and impudently as of old—‘ All this 
power will I give Thee, and the glory of them, for 
that is delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I 
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will I give it’ (Luke iv. 6)—though asserted thus 
boldly, his claims, I say, are proved abundantly to 
be worthless and untrue. 

It is not, indeed, every worldling who, when he - 
comes to die, will have the grace—the gift of repent- 
ance—to avow so plainly and outspokenly as, for 
example, the Cardinal Wolsey did, the mistake 
which he has made, and to wish, when too late, 
that he had chosen to serve his God. But though 
it be not said, my brethren, it is not the less felt. 
Satan indeed will induce as many as he can to keep 
up the disguise to the very last; to maintain, in 
outward appearance, that they have made no mis- 
take, that their folly has been wisdom, and their 
darkness light, in order that others may follow in 
the same track, and that he himself may not be 
exposed as their deceiver and the author of their 
endless ruin; but only they who are wilfully blind 
will fail to see through the dissimulation and detect 
the fraud. 

Moreover, living as we do so many centuries 
after these words were spoken, we have the advan- 
tage of being able to trace the fulfilment of them 
on a continually enlarged and progressive scale. 
And doubtless, taken in their fullest scope, this is 
the meaning they were intended to convey. They 
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stated not only an achievement to be presently 
performed, not only a truth to be then realised, but 
a perpetually fulfilled and fulfilling prophecy. 
‘Now ’—now, and from henceforth, even to the 
end of time——‘ shall there be a casting out of the 
prince of this world.’ And can it be denied, my 
brethren, that this is true? From that hour to 
this present moment there has been—I do not say 
without any reverse, but still upon the whole—a 
never-ceasing discomfiture and retreat of the great 
enemy before the advancing standard of the Cross.! 
And this is-the view which the eye of faith will delight 
to take. In every new missionary enterprise of which 
it reads it will see a fresh accomplishment of this 
Divine word. That when this word was spoken 
our own country was a heathen land, and was 
worshipping devils and not God, and that it is now 
a Christian land, and worships the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom He had sent—these are 
facts which cannot be gainsaid. And what was 
true of our own country when this word was 
spoken was equally true of the whole of Europe, of 
the whole of Africa, of the whole of America, then 


1 See the remarkable testimony to Christ of the Emperor 
Napoleon, quoted in Newman’s Grammar of Assent, p. 482, and 
by Bishop Goodwin in Foundations of the Creed, p. 374 seq. 
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undiscovered, and of very nearly the whole of 
Asia: all was heathen, all was under the usurped 
dominion of the prince of this world, with the 
single exception of that portion, infinitely small in 
comparison with the rest, here and there occupied 
by the Jews—the Jews, who, for the most part, 
notwithstanding the greater light which they 
enjoyed, outdid the very heathen in their subser- 
viency to the wicked one,' in their hostility to the 
cause of Christ. But what then? This would 
only prove the victory, when won, the more marvel- 
lous, the more Divine. Mark, then, the respective 
forces gathering for the commencement of the 
creat struggle. See around the one standard all 
the instruments of earthly strength and of earthly 
guile—military power, judicial authority, popular 
commotion, brutal force, fiendish treachery ; the 
Roman empire, represented by its governor; the 
Jewish hierarchy, represented by its High Priest. 
See around the other standard—what? The tears 
and moans of a few Galilean women! Of the rest, 
even of disciples the most faithful, all have deserted, 
all have fled. But in favour of this deserted 
standard there have been uttered words, words 
which are no traitors, no deserters, which will 


1 See John viii. 44. 
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never forsake, will never fly. He who hangs upon 
that cross—that standard, as it seemed, of shame 
and of despair—has said, ‘I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.’! Nay, He had said, 
only a few days before, ‘Now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out.’ And the world bears wit- 
ness that He spake the truth ! 

Thus, then, my brethren, we have seen one side 
of the contrast which the text presents to us—the 
casting out of God’s enemy. It remains to contem- 
plate its other side—the drawing of all men to 
Himself by Christ, through the death which He 
died when lifted up from the cross. 

And here again we must take care not to be 
misled by a hasty or superficial view of this great 
prediction. We have need to consider that when 
Christ thus spoke of the efficacy of His death He 
had regard both to the gracious intention of what 
He did and suffered and to the abundant sufficiency, 

-in themselves, of the means He used to effect the 
purpose He designed. He designed to draw all men 
to Himself. He would not willingly suppose that 
any who possessed the reason, the understanding, 
the affections, and the heart of men could resist, or 


i Luke x.18. Gr. wecdvra. R.V. ‘I beheld Satan fallen as 
lightning from heaven.’ 
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rather could fail to welcome that design—that de- 
sign, recommended and supported, as it would be, 
by such a marvellous display of superhuman power, 
by such surpassing purity and excellency of doc- 
trine, by such heroism of life; by such spiritual 
aids, such inducements, such rewards ; above all, by 
such a stupendous exhibition of Divine love. 

By these all men should, and all who are not 
strangely and unnaturally perverse, would be drawn.' 
And so itis not any want of provision or inclina- 
tion on the part of God, ‘ who willeth that all men 
should be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
Truth’ (1 Tim. ii. 4), but want of qualification on 
the part of man, which prevents the fulfilment of 
these words in all the strictness of their literal sig- 
nification. Is there, then, just cause for disappoint- 
ment on this account ? Or rather, on the contrary, 
ought we not to marvel at the extent to which these 
words have been fulfilled already, and continue to 
be so more and more? First, see the deserters 
drawn—drawn back again, in all courage and in all 
fidelity, to the standard from which just before they 
had basely fled. Next, see the very persecutors 
drawn—drawn to rally round, to preach, to glory 


1 The form of speech (predicating universality, which yet is 
liable to exception) is one not unfrequent in Holy Scripture. See, 
e.g., John xy. 16, compared with xvi. 13. 
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in, to maintain even unto death, the cause which 
before they had endeavoured to destroy! On the 
one hand, many of the Jewish priests (Acts vi. 7), 
on the other hand, some even of Cesar’s house- 
hold (Phil. iv. 22) believed and became obedient 
to the faith. Thus it was at the very first. Many 
who stood around that standard on Mount Calvary 
—raised, as it seemed, only to be derided and then 
thrown down for ever—did not taste of death till 
they had seen the kingdom of God come with power 
(Mark ix. 1); till they had beheld that same 
standard advanced on all sides amid the nations of 
the earth, and countless multitudes, drawn from 
‘Satan unto God, marching under it. And then 
when these beginnings of success had provoked to 
the utmost the fury of the great enemy, and when 
he summoned to his aid all the energies of the 
Roman Empire, hoping by the spirit of persecution, 
which again and again he roused, to check, and ere 
long to annihilate, the growing energy of the 
Gospel—then, I say, more than ever was perceived 
the power of attraction which the Cross possessed, 
an attraction felt and confessed not by men only, 
but by women and by children, who died as 
martyrs rather than deny their faith. 

So far, my brethren, I have shown that the con- 
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trast which the text presents to us has received and 
is receiving a manifest and a continually progressive 
accomplishment on either side: I have now to 
show that the time is coming when this twofold 
accomplishment will be complete. With this view 
let me invite your attention for a moment to that 
remarkable chapter in the Book of Revelation which 
forms the best and most comprehensive commen- 
tary upon the words of which I have been speaking. 
In that—the twentieth—chapter we see a brief histo- 
rical and prophetical sketch of the whole period from 
the Incarnation of Christ even to the Judgment 
Day. There we read, ‘I saw an Angel,’ i.e. (accord- 
ing to the best and most commonly received inter- 
pretation) Christ Incarnate, ‘come down from 
heaven, having the key of the bottomless pit’ !— 
z.¢. the abyss, not the final prison house, which is 
called ‘the lake of fire’ (Rev. xx. 10), but the 
present abode of evil spirits—‘and a great chain 
in His hand. And He laid hold on the dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the devil and Satan, 
and bound him for a thousand years, and cast 
him into the abyss and shut him up, and 
set a seal upon him,’ that he should deceive the 


1 Gr. tis GBvooov. HK.V. ‘ The abyss,’ 
2 R.Y. ‘and shut 7, and sealed z¢ over him.’ 
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nations no more, till the thousand years should be 
fulfilled. And after that he must be loosed for a 
little season.’ By ‘a thousand years’ in that place 
we are probably to understand not that precise 
number ; but, as the same phrase elsewhere is used 
figuratively, to express a complete though indefinite 
length of time, so there it signifies the entire period 
of the Gospel dispensation from the advent of Christ 
down to the commencement of the short season, 
revealed as that wherein Satan will be loosed. And 
the passage presents a glowing description both of 
the power of Christ and of the merciful design for 
which He became man. It is He who descended — 
as an ‘angel’ or messenger from heaven on the 
most gracious of all embassies. It is He who was 
foreordained from the beginning to ‘bruise the 
serpent’s head’ (Gen. ili. 15). It is He who, ac- 
cording to the teaching of His own parable, over- 
came and ‘ bound’ the strong man armed (Matth. 
xii. 29). It is He who was ‘manifested for this 
purpose, that He might destroy the works of the 
devil’ (1 John iii. 8). It is He who cast out 
devils by His word, and gave ‘power’ to His 
chosen disciples to do the same, and ‘ to tread on 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of 
the enemy’ (Luke x. 19). Nor did they seruple 
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in virtue of that authority, to assure their faithful 
converts that ‘ the God of Peace would bruise Satan 
under their feet shortly.’! Thus it is that Scripture 
represents our arch enemy as vanquished and bound 
by Christ; and that Christ has done this great, 
this inestimable service for the benefit of all His 
people—a service which, as Milton has expressed 
it in his ode ‘On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’ 
began from His very birth: 
... from this happy day 
The old dragon under ground, 


In straiter limits bound, 
Not half so far casts his usurped sway. 


Nothing now can really ‘harm’ those that are ‘ fol- 
lowers of that which is good.’ ‘The evil one 
toucheth them not.’ ‘No one can pluck them out 
of Christ’s hand.’? Nor is it any real contraven- 
tion of these blessed assurances that the chain with 
which Satan is bound still allows him, under God’s 
permission, to ‘ walk about as a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour.’ And many, alas! putting 
themselves recklessly within his reach, have been 
taken captive by him;* but not until they had 
swerved from the allegiance, and so forfeited the 
protection, of their Divine Champion. 


1 Rom. xvi. 20; see also Eph. vi. 16, James iv. 7. 
2 1 Pet. i. 18; 1 John v.18; John x. 28, 
* 1 Pet. v.83 2Tim, i, 26, 
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And mark, my brethren, the still further contrast 
which this same passage of the Revelation would 
suggest between the great Friend and the great 
enemy of man. A seal is set to the tomb of Christ. 
For three days He remains bound, as it would 
seem, under the power of death. Satan has cast 
Him, as foretold by the Psalmist, ‘into the lowest 
pit’ (xxxvill. 6). His enemies speak of Him ag 
‘that Deceiver’ (Matth. xxvii. 68). But on the 
third day He rises! His bonds are burst! The 
seal is broken from the tomb! His enemies are 
confounded and driven backward!. Nay, more—it 
is now the day of Divine retaliation. Christ, in 
His turn, lays hold on Satan. He binds him. He 
casts him into the abyss. He seals it over him, 
in order that he—the real deceiver—‘should 
deceive the nations no more; 
three days, but during a thousand years—that is, 
until the entire period which (as I explained before) 
those words import shall be ended. After that he 
must be ‘loosed,’ so we read, ‘for a little time.’ 
And with what result? Hear the words in which 
S. John proceeds to open to us a great and fearful 
mystery which is yet to come—the conflict between 
Christ and Satan yet to be renewed. ‘ When the 
thousand years are expired Satan shall be loosed 

F 2 
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and this not for 
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out of his prison, and shall come forth to deceive 
the nations which are in the four quarters of the 
earth, Gog and Magog’—by these names we are 
to understand powers of this world at enmity with 
God—‘to gather them together to battle: the 
number of whom is as the sand of the sea. And 
they went up over the breadth of the earth, and 
compassed the camp of the saints about, and the 
beloved city ; and fire came down from God out of 
heaven and devoured them. And the devil that 
deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where are also the beast and the false 
prophet; and they shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever’ (Rey. xx. 7-10). 

Such is to be the result of the final conflict 
which Satan, loosed for a short season and rallying 
around him all the force that he can command, 
will attempt to wage. Then, in a sense still 
more complete, will be ‘ the judgment of this world.’ 
Then, by an ejection which will leave him no 
power of return, ‘shall the prince of this world 
be cast out ’—cast out, and cast down—not only 
into the abyss, but into a lower gulf, even into the 
lake of fire, from which there will be no escape, 
no permission given to slacken or drag out his 
chain. Then, too, shall be the general resurrection ; 
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and Christ, ‘lifted up’ upon His heavenly throne, 
shall summon ‘all men unto Him,’ to receive from 
His mouth their everlasting doom. ‘And I saw,’ 
continues the Apostle, ‘a great white throne, 
and Him that sat upon it... . And I saw the 
dead, small and great, standing before the throne; ! 
and the books were opened; and another book 
was opened, which is the Book of Life; and the 
dead were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works’ 
(Rey. xx. 11, 12). 

And now, my brethren, comes the great question, 
How does all this matter which has been submitted 
to your consideration affect ourselves? We are 
in the world: is its usurping prince, with all his 
works, and all the evil passions he inspires, cast out 
for us ? -We are men, endued with the reason, 
understanding, affections, hearts of men: are we 
of those whom Christ by His death-—that death 
designed, and sufficient, to draw all men unto Him 
— has indeed drawn, drawn effectually to Himself ? 
I say effectually—that is, by faith, by love, and by 
that which is the only true test both of faith and 
love, by obedience. It is necessary that I should 
press the question with this interpretation annexed 


1 Gr. @pdvov (not cov), and so R.V. 
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to it; for men may be drawn around the Cross 
of Christ with feelings somewhat different indeed, 
but with a result no less unprofitable than 
multitudes are drawn, as we know, to witness the 
execution of a condemned criminal—their hearts in 
no way bettered by the saddening sight, but rather 
made worse. Yes, the appalling spectacle even of 
the execution of the Son of God may have a 
perilous attraction for many, who yet can look 
upon it only with sentiments near akin to childish 
curiosity or callous unconcern. But if we are 
drawn to it as true Christians, we shall give 
evidence that we are so, in the sight of all men, by 
the effects which I have named—by faith, by love, 
and by obedience. By faith we shall be led to con- 
sider how absolute is the power which Christ 
possesses over us. At any moment of our lives He 
might by a word wither us as He withered the 
barren fig tree; or rend us asunder, without a 
word, as the veil of the Temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom. And knowing this, and 
bearing it in mind, we shall not lightly dare to 
provoke the consequences of His displeasure by the 
neglect of His ordinances or the violation of His 
commands. And as faith will teach us to contem- 
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plate, with awe and submission, His almighty 
power, so by the contemplation of His love, where- 
with He first loved us, sinners though we were, 
we shall learn to regard Him with corresponding 
feelings of dutiful affection, desiring to place our- 
selves at all times, with loving confidence, under His 
protecting care, as the chickens are gathered under 
their mother’s wings. Finally, through obedience 
we shall be encouraged to cherish a well-grounded 
hope that the Spirit which He hath given us will 
continue to perform in us His work—-His convyert- 
ing, renewing, sanctifying work—for the salvation 
of our souls. And if this be indeed our case, then 
have we no need to fear even when the time shall 
come for us to descend into the jaws of death, inas- 
much as we know that there is One who is able to 
draw our very bodies out from thence, and that He 
will surely do so—no less surely than He drew His 
own—and will reunite them to our souls, which 
meanwhile have reposed in paradise; and_ will 
carry us—soul and body—restored and glorified, 
together with Himself up to those abodes of ever- 
lasting bliss which He is now preparing for all 
who, fighting, under the banner of the Cross, the 
good fight of faith, have triumphed through Him 
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over their great enemy. For as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so has the 
Son of Man been lifted up; that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life (see John iii. 14, 15). 


Witness of all the Apostles 


This Jesus hath God vatsed up, whereof we all are 
wzttnesses.—Acts ii. 32. 


TuEsE words were spoken by 8. Peter on the great 
Day of Pentecost—the tenth day after our Lord’s 
ascension, the fiftieth day after His resurrection 
from the dead. They were spoken not in his own 
name only, but in the name of the eleven other 
Apostles, who were standing around him as he 
uttered them, and who must have felt that they 
were all in danger of being put to death for this 
testimony which they gave. They were spoken in 
the audience of a vast multitude who had come 
together to Jerusalem for that great festival out of 
every nation under heaven (the sacred historian 
mentions not fewer than fifteen countries)—Asiatics, 
Africans, Europeans. They were spoken in ex- 
planation of an astonishing miracle—the first 
exhibition of the gift of tongues, vouchsafed to 
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S. Peter and his fellow Apostles—an exhibition which 
that same multitude, by their own confession, both 
saw and heard. Will there be no one out of all 
the crowd to challenge the truth of the statement 
which the words avouch ? Will there be no one to 
contradict and confound the speaker, by repeating 
the story which the chief priests and elders had 
fabricated, and had bribed the soldiers, who were 
set as a watch over the sepulchre of Jesus, to 
affirm,! viz. that the alleged resurrection was an 
imposture, and that His disciples had come by 
night and stolen the dead body, which they now pre- 
tended to bealive ? Will there be no one to threaten 
this bold false witness with the consequences of his 
untruth ? Will there be none to rush upon him 
and stone him to death for the wicked blasphemy 
which ascribed to God miraculous interposition of 
the most extraordinary kind—even restoration to 
life—in behalf of a condemned malefactor who had 
claimed to be their King? And if not—if no such - 
voice'is now heard—how are we to account for this 
strange forbearance on the part of thousands who 
only fifty days before had clamoured so loudly, and 
so unanimously for the crucifixion of Jesus? Nay, 


1 Matt. xxviii. 13. 
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how are we to account for the testimony itself on 
the part of no fewer than twelve men, who also, 
only fifty days before, had failed so utterly in 
courage and in fidelity to their Master that they 
all forsook Him; and he who is now the fore- 
most to be His witness denied Him most persis- 
tently, most resolutely? We can only account 
for either of these circumstances by accepting the 
truthfulness of the narrative of the entire scene 
as the writer of the Acts of the Apostles sets it 
before us. The powerful manifestation of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost—promised to be sent 
by Christ as the consequence of His own Ascension 
—this it was which on the one hand imparted the 
boldness to give the testimony, and on the other 
hand precluded the possibility of denying it. Yes, 
we must look for the cause of this twofold effect 
mainly in the power—in the miraculous gift—by 
which the descended Spirit inaugurated His suc- 
cessorship to the ascended Saviour. And observe, 
my brethren, it was a miracle of which there had 
been no previous example. No prophet, no worker 
of wonders in the Old Testament, no Apostle, not 
even Christ Himself, who had exhausted almost 
every other species of supernatural agency, had 
exhibited such a specimen of superhuman power. 
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It was reserved to afford the crowning proof of 
the resurrection of Jesus and of the successful 
completion of His work on earth. And at 
the same time it indicated what was to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of the new and more 
spiritual religion, now commencing, viz. its opening 
up a closer and more free intercommunion first be- 
tween man and his Maker, and consequently between 
men among themselves. It not only acted upon the 
subjects of it, viz. the Apostles, but it brought the 
subjects and the objects-of it, viz. the multitude, 
into communication—into mutual relations—in a 
way in which no other miracle had ever done. 
While the latter said, ‘Are not all these which 
speak Galileans? And how do we hear them 
speaking—every man of us—in our own tongue 
wherein we were born?’ the former must have felt— 
and §. Peter himself, whose powers of speech, we 
may be sure, had not previously extended beyond 
the provincial, and probably defective or inaccurate, 
use of his own Galilean dialect, felt it perhaps 
most of all—‘ How do we speak to them with other 
tongues, to each of them severally in his own 
language, which we have never learned ? ’ 

But leaving the glorious events of the birthday 
of the Church, which ended in the baptism of 3,000 
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converts, let us confine ourselves more closely to 
that which at this season we commemorate—the 
birthday from the grave of the Church’s Lord :— 
‘This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all 
are witnesses.’ 

And, first, lei me remind you shortly of the 
circumstances which had previously occurred to 
enable the Apostles to bear witness to this stu- 
pendous fact—this fact upon which all the super- 
structure of our Christian faith has been made to 
rest. During the forty days between His Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, Jesus had ,been seen and 
spoken to on ten different occasions—five of them 
on the resurrection day and five afterwards.' To 
prove to these witnesses the reality of His risen 
Body, he had suffered Himself to be handled; He 
had called for food, and had partaken of it in their 
presence. To prove to them His identity as the 
same Jesus whom they had seen dead upon the 
cross, He showed them His hands imprinted with 
the nails, and His pierced side. And the occasions 
on which He manifested Himself were of the most 
varied kind. On three of them He appeared to 
individuals singly, viz. to Mary Magdalene, to 
Simon Peter, and ‘to James—the same who was 


1 Compare sermon on Ps, xix. 14, See below, p. 93, 
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afterwards appointed the first bishop of Jerusalem. 
On a fourth occasion He appeared to two men as 
they walked and talked together on the road to 
Emmaus; on a fifth occasion to three women, 
viz. Mary the mother of James, and Joanna, and 
Salome, who had gone to the sepulchre to embalm 
His dead body. On a sixth occasion He appeared 
to seven of the disciples at the Sea of Tiberias; on 
a seventh, to ten of the Apostles; on an eighth, 
and again on a ninth, to all the eleven; on a 
tenth occasion, not only to the eleven, but to 
‘above five hundred brethren at once,’ of whom, 
when §. Paul wrote his first. Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, ‘ the greater part,’ he affirms (xv. 6), were 
still alive,’ but some had ‘fallen asleep.’ Add to 
all this, He had appeared—and disappeared—in a 
supernatural manner. He had given one more 
example of His miraculous power in the draught of 
fishes, and one more example of His prophetical 
power in foretelling to §. Peter the manner of 
his death, as it came to pass thirty years after- 
wards ; both of which—the miracle and the prophecy 
—are recorded in the last chapter of §. John’s 
Gospel. Moreover, two angels appeared to announce 
His resurrection to the faithful women ; and, again, — 
two angels appeared at the time of His ascension to 
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announce to the eleven, while they gazed up after 
Him into heaven, that, as surely as they had seen 
Him go up thither, so surely, at the appointed 
time, they would see Him, in like manner, come 
again from thence. 

It is worthy of remark that, in his speech upon 
the Day of Pentecost, from which the textis taken, 
S. Peter makes no allusion to any of these occur- 
rences ; he does not even mention the circumstance 
that Jesus had appeared at all after His resurrec- 
tion. He probably felt that if the miracle of the 
tongues, which his hearers had themselves wit- 
nessed, was not sufficient to convince them that he 
_ spoke the truth when he simply stated the fact— _ 
‘This Jesus hath God raised up ’—-no testimony 
which he might offer to that effect from his own 
experience, or from the experience of his brethren, 
would be of any avail. But, however this may be, 
it is also well worthy of our notice that in the same 
speech he did make use of evidence of another 
_ kind, and such as, we may believe, the audience he 
was addressing would be more ready to appreciate. 
Yes, when he spoke for the first time as visibly 
moved by the Holy Ghost, he refers to two pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament—one of the prophet 
Joel (ii. 28, 29) in explanation of that gift of 
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tongues, and the other of the prophet David, in 
the 16th Psalm, in attestation of the Resurrection 
itself.1 That is, the same Divine Spirit who 
inspired Joel and who inspired David to foretell 
those events, now inspires §. Peter to interpret 
what, so many centuries before, they had written. 
Accordingly, as interpreting that fore-named 
Psalm, he tells the men of Israel, assembled around 
him from all quarters of the world, that David— 
David, their trusted prophet, their most illustrious 
king—foreseeing the great event which had now 
come to pass, ‘spoke,’ yes, spoke to them, and 
testified, so long before—‘of the resurrection of 
Christ.” And more than this: when §. Peter. 
alluded to ‘the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God’ as having been thus manifested, 
thus fulfilled, we may well believe that not that 
single prediction only, but the entire scheme of 
prophecy’ as it related to the death and resur- 
rection of the Messiah flashed upon his mind, and 
upon the minds of his fellow Apostles, and tended 
not a little to fill up the full measure of the confi- 


1 The Psalm is accepted by Delitzsch as David’s (see Mes- 
stamie Prophecies, p. 83), and both the Psalmist’s words and 
Joel’s are accepted by him as Messianic (see <bid. pp. 120 seq.). 

2 See Acts x. 43, 
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dence and of the power with which they gave wit- 
ness to that crowd of hearers that the same Jesus 
whom ‘they had taken and with wicked hands had 
crucified and slain, God had raised up.’ ' 

But although, as I have observed, in this his 
first, his Pentecostal, speech, 8. Peter saw reason 
to be silent respecting the manifestations of Him- 
self which Christ had vouchsafed to make to him 
and to others after His resurrection, it was not so 
on a subsequent occasion of which we read in 
the tenth chapter of the Acts. When the same 
S. Peter first preached the Gospel to the Gentiles— 
that is, to Cornelius and his company—who would 
have less knowledge of the writings of the Jewish 
prophets—he made use of the argument which 
he now omitted.! He testified that, after Jesus 
had been slain and hanged upon a tree, God 
raised Him up the third day, ‘and showed Him 
openly, not to all the people’ (who had rendered 
themselves unworthy of such a privilege), ‘ but unto 


1 He does indeed speak generally upon the point (x. 43). ‘To 
Him give all the Prophets witness!’ Compare S. Paul’s first 
sermon, at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 30, 31): ‘God raised 
Him from the dead; and He was seen many days of thenv which 
came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are His wit- 
nesses unto the people.’ He also made reference to three of the 
prophetic Psalms —viz. Ps. ii. 7; Ixxxix. 28, and xvi. 10 (referred 
to by S. Peter). 
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witnesses, chosen before of God, even to us, who, 
(not only saw and conversed, but) ‘did eat and 
drink with Him after He rose from the dead. And’ 
(it is added further) ‘He commanded us to preach 
unto the people, and to testify that it is He who 
was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and 
dead.’ ! 

So that now, my brethren, we see that these 
men—these same men—were chosen of God to be 
witnesses—witnesses to us—not only of a single 
Resurrection which is past, but of a universal Resur- 
rection, yes, and of a Judgment no less universal, 
which are yet to come. We need to have more 
than common confidence in men who are to con- 
vince us of the future certainty of such events. 
And surely such confidence we may safely entertain 
—nay, we cannot reasonably, we cannot safely, with- 
hold in the present case. You must all be familiar 
with the twofold argument, set forth by Paley in 
such a clear and convincing light, respecting the 
grounds upon which we place our reliance on the 
‘testimony of the Apostles ; viz. that as, on the one 
hand, it was impossible they should have been de- 
ceived themselves, so, on the other hand, no ima- 
ginable motive can be assigned why they should 


! Acts x. 39-42, 
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undertake—undertake at such a risk, nay, at such 
a certainty, of present persecution and of future 
perdition—to deceive others. We know indeed 
that in themselves they were not infallible, neither 
did they pretend to be so. But what had happened, 
notwithstanding our Lord’s own personal presence 
with them, before His resurrection, did not happen 
afterwards. There was no Judas—no false witness 
among them. Calumny itself has never ventured 
to breathe a suspicion against the character of any 
one of the post-Resurrection twelve, or of the two 
afterwards added to their company, through the 
direct mission of the Holy Ghost—Paul and Bar- 
nabas. There was no longer in them, whatever there 
might be in others—such, for example, as Demas— 
any backsliding, any cherishing of worldly ambition, 
or of worldly covetousness, any denying, any for- 
saking of the cause of their risen Master. It is 
true, He Himself had before told them, not only of His 
own Resurrection, but of the universal Resurrection 
and of the universal Judgment which was to follow. 
Speaking to them in language which first had 
reference to the necessity of their rising from the 
death of sin to a life of holiness, and then passed on 
to the Resurrection in its wider and more ordinary 
sense, He had assured them with all the solemnity 
G2 
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of which words are capable: ‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath 
life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to have 
life in Himself: and hath given Him authority to 
execute judgment also, because He is the Son of 
Man. Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming 
in the which all that are in the graves shall hear 
His voice, and shall come forth: they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.’ ! 

The Apostles, 1 say, though not yet formally 
chosen when those words were spoken, had heard 
them, we may suppose, or had heard the like on 
other occasions, and yet alas! they had forsaken 
Him who uttered them. But now the Holy Spirit 
has brought them to their remembrance ; and the 
fact of their Lord’s own Resurrection had so 
clenched their belief of those momentous verities 
that nothing—nothing in earth or Heaven—no 
threats, no persecution, no violence, nothing, which 
either the craft and subtlety of the Devil or the 
power of man could devise against them, had any 


' Gr. «pfoews, R.V. ‘judgment,’ John y. 25-29. 
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effect to unsettle it, or to deter them from the 
witness which, one and all, they gave. We cannot, 
indeed, follow with certainty each of them singly 
through the remainder of his life; but, in the 
records of history which we do possess, we have 
ample reason to feel convinced that, as the Church 
has hitherto honoured each and all of them with a 
commemorative festival, so all, and each, in certain 
anticipation of his own resurrection to a future 
judgment, did, whether living or dying, faithfully 
and constantly, bear his witness to the Lord, who 
had risen from the dead, and had ascended into 
Heaven before their eyes, and who would hereafter 
come again to be their Judge. 

The time, my brethren, is not yet come to us 
when we ourselves are to be called upon to give 
that selfsame witness in our deaths; but to give 
it in our lives, the time is come—yes, and to some 
of us, is well nigh gone. ‘This Jesus hath God 
raised up—whereof we all are witnesses.’ The 
words have not ceased to be applicable. Other- 
wise, why are we now here assembled? Why 
did we join in singing our Haster Hymn, ‘Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day,’ in raising our Hallelujahs, 
as though the strife were over and the victory 
won ? Were we commemorating a fact which 
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we did not believe? God forbid! It is true, 
we are not in a position to give testimony to 
the resurrection of Christ in the same sense in 
which §. Peter and his brother Apostles gave it ; 
but we are in a position to give it in a very true | 
and effectual sense. Are we then witnesses in the 
only sense in which God will accept our witness ? 
in the only sense in which it will not serve to con- 
demn us—that is, by a life already risen from 
the death of sin, and seeking to rise, more and 
more, into conformity with Christ’s example; a 
life which practically testifies our sure belief that 
with His resurrection our own resurrection is in- 
separably linked, as the effect is linked with its all- 
sufficient and unfailing cause? God grant that it 
may be so indeed with every one of us! God 
grant that we may strive to live as faithful disciples 
of our risen Lord, by seeking those things which 
are above, where He sitteth at the right hand of 
God, by setting our affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth. Doubtless it is more easy to 
repeat this solemn admonition of §. Paul, than it 
is to follow it—especially for those who are still 
young. But, need I say, experience teaches us 
that such a course is the only effectual remedy for 
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the manifold disappointments and shattered hopes 
of this life, the only true consolation under the 
trials and afflictions to which we are all liable in 
this fallen world. 


Witness of Pathanael anv of S. Thomas. 


Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and 
my Redeemer.—Psalm xix. 14. 


THERE are many passages in the Gospels from 
which it appears that the Evangelists fully recog- 
nised in our Blessed Lord the power of knowing 
thoughts and words not communicated to Him in 
the ordinary way, or by any human means.! And 
it was the exercise of this power which, more per- 
haps than anything else, led them eventually to 
accept Him in His true character as the Son of 
God. The Gospel of 8. John, in particular, begins 
and ends with illustrations of this truth, which 
form two of the most remarkable and most interest- 
ing incidents of the sacred narrative. One is con- 
tained in the first chapter, and relates to Nathanael. 
‘Jesus saw Nathanael coming to Him and saith of 


1 See Matt. ix. 4; xii. 25; Mark ii. 8; Luke v. 22; vi. 8; 
ix. 47; xi. 17; John ii, 24, 25; vi. 64; xvi. 30. 
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him, Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile. Nathanael saith unto Him, Whence knowest 
Thou me? Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig-tree, Isaw thee. Nathanael answered 
and said unto Him, Rabbi, Thou art the Son of 
God, Thou art the King of Israel !’ 

The other incident concerns 8. Thomas. That 
Apostle, from some unexplained cause, had not 
been present with the other ten, when our Lord 
appeared to them on the evening of the Resurrec- 
tion day. And, when they afterwards informed him 
that they had seen Jesus alive again, he refused to 
give credit to the announcement, saying, ‘ Except I 
shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into His side, I will not believe.’ 
A week elapsed, during which, so far as we are 
informed, Jesus remained unseen. But ‘after eight 
days again ’—that is, on the first Lord’s Day after 
that of the Resurrection, ‘His Disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them ; then came Jesus, 
the doors being shut, and stood in the midst and 
said, Peace be unto you. Then saith He to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold My hands; 
and reach hither thy hand.and thrust it into My 
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side, and be not faithless but believing. And 
Thomas answered and said unto Him, My Lord 
and my God!’ (John xx. 24-28). 

In the former of these passages, relating to 
Nathanael, we are left in the dark as to what had 
actually occurred. But it seems most natural to 
conjecture that it had been a scene of secret medi- 
tation only. Something had been passing in the 
thoughts of this guileless man, which, he was per- 
suaded, could have been known to no one but God 
and His own soul. And when he became aware 
that Jesus had seen him, though Himself unseen, 
and had been privy to his thoughts on that occa- 
sion, the conviction at once arose in his heart, and 
the exclamation to his lips, ‘ Rabbi, Thou art the 
Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel.’ In the 
case of §. Thomas, there had been the same exer- 
cise of a superhuman power, of a divine omnisci- 
ence. Jesus had not been present to the bodily 
eye, but nevertheless, it would appear, He had seen 
and heard all that Thomas had done and said, 
when the other Disciples had told him of the 
Resurrection of Jesus, and he refused to believe. 
The Apostle himself felt assured of this, when, upon 
the occasion of their being all reassembled, Jesus 
re-appeared, and proceeded at once to repeat to him 
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the very words which he had used to his fellow 
Disciples in expressing his unbelief. And we may 
well suppose that this assurance on his part con- 
tributed not a little to produce the same instan- 
taneous conviction, and to call forth the exclama- 
tion, similar to that which Nathanael had uttered, 
‘My Lord and my God!’ while the proof afforded 
at the same time by sight and touch, at once of 
the reality and the identity of the person of Jesus, 
made the truth of His Resurrection altogether 
irresistible. 

It is not, however, as bearing upon the truth of 
the Resurrection, but upon that other truth which I 
mentioned at the beginning, that I would wish to 
make use of the passages of the Gospel to which 
your attention, my brethren, has now been drawn. 
It would be well if we could accustom ourselves 
to remember that our Divine Lord and Saviour 
is present, and a witness to what we think, 
and what we say, no less than He was a 
witness to what Nathanael thought and to what 
Thomas said. In the Body He was absent from 
them both—as in the Body He is absent now. 
And this is the peculiarity of the two instances 
which I have noticed, rendering them in an especial 
manner interesting and instructive to ourselves. 
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That Jesus knew what was passing in the thoughts 
of those with whom He conversed, no less than He 
knew what He actually heard them say—this, as I 
before remarked, we learn from testimonies not afew 
scattered up and down the Gospels ; but instances 
such as those, though doubtless to be received as 
most conclusive proofs of His Divine intelligence, 
do not bring the matter so closely or so directly 
home to our own case as does the incident recorded 
of Nathanael, and as still more (because we know 
more of the circumstances) does the incident 
recorded of §. Thomas. And the mysterious 
nature of our Lord’s existence, and abode on earth, 
during the great forty days after His Resurrection, 
will assist us still further to realise the comparison 
of the omniscience which He then exercised towards 
the Disciples, and that which He now exercises 
towards ourselves. During those forty days, the 
place and manner of His existence upon earth appear 
to have been as little known— appear to have involved 
as great a mystery—as do the place and manner of 
His existence in the Heavens at the present time. 
Everything was done that could be necessary to 
establish the substantial reality of His Risen Body, 
and His personal identity as the same Jesus who 
had been crucified. He allowed Himself to_be seen 
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and spoken to on ten different occasions.! On two 
occasions? He exhibited His hands and His side. 
Once, if not twice or thrice,? He condescended 
to eat food in the presence of His Disciples. Thus 
everything, I say, was done that could be neces- 
sary to prepare them for the office which they were 
to fulfil as His witnesses and the founders of His 
Church ; and to enable them to profit by the 
still fuller instruction which they were shortly 
to receive through the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. But, on the other hand, no less was 
done to convince them that His Humanity, real 
as it remained, had passed into a state of being 
different from that in which He had appeared 
among them before His Passion; and such as 
would lead them, not only to acquiesce in His 
approaching departure, but to accept the fact of 
His continued human existence in the Heavens, 
after His Ascension, as no less indisputable than His 
previous existence had been on earth. He appeared 
and disappeared at will; and when He disappeared, 
there is no reason to suppose that He communicated 

1 Compare Sermon on Acts ii. 32, above, pp. 77-8. 

2 John xx. 20; Luke xxiv. 40; John xx. 27. 

3 Luke xxiv. 43; Acts x. 41. The latter passage may seem 


to include the occasion mentioned in John xxi. 9-13, and perhaps 
also Luke xxiv. 30. 
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with any human being (except in the ten instances 
which are recorded), or that any one knew what 
became of Him. From interviews occasional, and so 
mysterious as those, in which ‘for a little while’ 
they were to ‘see’ Him, and again ‘for a little 
while’ they were ‘not to see’ Him, the transition 
to His actual departure from the earth would not, 
we may believe, be very greatly felt; and after 
His departure we are toremember that four addi- 
tional appearances, at wider intervals of time, 
were vouchsafed, in, or-from, Heaven itself :—jirst 
to §. Stephen, who in the act of martyrdom 
testified to his murderers, ‘Behold I see the 
Heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing 
at the right hand of God ;’ neat to S. Paul, on the 
way to Damascus, at the time of his conversion, 
and again to the same Apostle, when he was in a 
trance in the Temple, and ‘ saw Him saying, Get 
thee out of Jerusalem, for they will not receive 
thy testimony concerning Me;’ and lastly to 
S. John the beloved Disciple, when, being in the 
Isle of Patmos, he saw ‘ One like unto the Son 
of Man; ‘and heard Him say, ‘I am the first 
and the last; I am He that liveth and was dead, 
and behold, I am alive for evermore;’ till at 
length the Saviour was no longer to be seen again 
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by the eye of living man, ‘ until the times of restitu- 
tion of all things;’! but the sight of Him was to 
be left to the exercise of imagination and of faith. 

And this, my brethren, is the condition under 
which we now live. The session of Christ at the 
right hand of God is a glorious truth, which the 
Church confesses in each of her three creeds ; and 
faithful members of the Church will associate with 
this truth the remembrance of the fact that the 
same power which He possessed on earth, of know- 
ing the thoughts and hearing the words of men 
when absent from them in the body, He possesses 
still, And, surely, this consideration (over and 
above the general doctrine of God’s omnipresence 
and omniscience, which, if not more difficult to 
realise, is certainly more impalpable)—the consider- 
ation, I say, that Jesus, our Saviour, knows what 
we think, and hears what we speak—may, and ought 
to be made of use to us for purposes the most 
practical and the most important. I will mention 
two of these. It should serve as a check to restrain 
us from evil; and it should act as an encouragement 
to incite us to what is good. 

1. To speak first of the former. Our poet of 


1 Gee Acts vii. 56; ix. 17, 275 xxii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 8; Acts 
xxii. 17, 18; 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. i. 13,17, 18; Acts iii, 21. 
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the ‘Christian Year’ brings the matter before us, 
where he writes, upon the Second Sunday in 
Advent :— 


The season’s flight, unwarned, we mark ; 
But miss the Judge behind the door, 
For all the light of sacred lore. 


Yet is He near; beneath our eaves 

Each sound His wakeful ear receives ; 
Hush, idle words, and thoughts of ill; 
Your Lord is listening; peace, be still ; 
Christ watches by the Christian’s hearth ; 
Be silent, vain deluding mirth ! 

Till in thine altered voice be known 
Something of Resignation’s tone. 


When the poet here complains that we 


Miss the Judge behind the door, 


‘for all the light’—that is, notwithstanding all 
the light—-‘ of sacred lore,’ he refers to that text 
of S. James (v. 9), ‘Behold, the Judge standeth 
before the door.’ And his reference to that 
Epistle is the more appropriate because there is 
no portion of Holy Scripture which furnishes us 
with more or stricter warnings for the govern- 
ment of the tongue, while, at the same time, it 
suggests the most constraining motive for such 
government, in the fact that Christ overhears all 
we say, no less than if He were actually standing 
and listening at the door. Thus the Epistle begins 
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by laying down, in the first chapter, the broad 
statement in regard to the necessity of self-control 
in this respect—a statement which presses upon 
all Christians alike, in every station and condition 
of life: ‘If any man among you seem to be religious 
and bridleth not his tongue ... this man’s re- 
ligion is vain.’ Next, universally binding and in- 
dispensably necessary as this duty is, S. James 
does not attempt to disguise the difficulty which is 
to be encountered in our endeavours to perform it. 
On the contrary, he assures us (ili. 2), ‘If any man 
offend not! in word, the same is a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle the whole body.” And then he 
proceeds to describe at length the evils that must 
arise if this duty be neglected. ‘The tongue is a 
fire, a world of iniquity : so is the tongue among our 
members that it defileth the whole body.’ Again, in 
the fourth chapter (verse 11) comes the general ad- 
monition not to employ our tongues to the injury 
of our neighbour. ‘Speak not evil one of another, 
brethren ; he that speaketh evil of his brother, and 
judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law and 
judgeth the law:’ that is, he assumes the law, 
and the Divine administration of it, to be faulty or 


1 « Stumbleth not,’ R.V, 
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defective, when, without any call from God, or 
commission from man, he takes upon himself to 
ascend the tribunal and to act as judge. Lastly, 
in the fifth and last chapter, as if to intimate more 
plainly that by rash and unkind censure we invade 
the Judge’s office, and that, too, in the very presence 
and in the hearing of the Judge Himself, he writes : 
(verse 9) grudge not (or rather ‘murmur! not’) 
one against another, brethren, lest ye be condemned. 
Behold, the Judge standeth before the door.’ And 
who is this Judge? He is, my brethren, the same 
who, whether the doors were open or shut, passed 
through them, after His resurrection, with equal 
ease; who, whether absent or present, knew and 
heard what was said with equal certainty. He is 
the same who warned us so solemnly not to 
say to our brother ‘ Raca’ or ‘ Thou fool;’? and 
who assured us, no less solemnly, that ‘ every 
idle [that is, every worthless or bad] word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment’ (Matt. xii. 36). And 
there was a time, in the days of old, as Tertullian 
testifies, when Christians bore these things in mind, 
so that it became one of the chief characteristics 
whereby they were distinguished from the heathen: 


1 SoR.V. Gr. “) orevd cere, 2 Matt. v. 22. 
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‘Tta fabulantur, ut qui sciant Dominum audire’ ! 
—(They talk as men who know that their Lord is 
hearing them). Doubtless they did so, because 
they argued with themselves in some such manner 
as this: ‘If the tongue be “the best member that 
we have” (Ps. cviil. 1) ;? if by the power and pre- 
rogative of speech man is distinguished from the 
inferior creatures of God’s hand, if there is no 
good and noble purpose which, when duly cultivated 
and improved, it may not be made to serve; if 
truth and wisdom, love and joy, peace and consola- 
tion hang upon the tongue ; if it was designed to be 
the instrument of praise to God, and of blessing to 
our fellow-men, then woe above all to us if we abuse 
that which is best to the worst of purposes; if we 
employ this glorious faculty to injure man or to 
dishonour God—to utter words of profaneness or 
of impurity, of hatred or of maliciousness, of dis- 
honesty or of untruth, words by which evil is fer- 
mented, and over which Satan rejoices, but the 
Holy Angels weep. And if He who is to judge us 
has been listening to these words, how can we hope 
they have escaped His notice, or will escape, if unre- 
pented of, the condemnation they have provoked ?’ 
1 Tertull., Apol. c. 39, quoted in Christian Year. 
2 So Prayer Book version; in Bible, ‘ with my glory.’ 
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But, my brethren, if we acknowledge in our 
blessed Lord an omniscience of speech which is 
calculated to check and restrain us from what is 
evil, we acknowledge also an omniscience of thought 
which is no less calculated to encourage and incite 
us to what is good. This was that other practical 
lesson of which I proposed to speak—-to invite you 
to reflect (from the example not only of S. Thomas, 
but of Nathanael also) how much comfort we may 
derive, when we walk in solitude, when we lie in 
sickness, when we kneel in prayer, and when (if it 
be so) our hearts beat with love towards the Saviour 
who has died for us, and with longings to do Him 
service and to be conformed to His example ; how 
much comfort, I say, and encouragement we may 
derive at such times from the conviction that these 
beatings, these longings of the heart are all known 
to Him, and read, more clearly than if they were 
written in a book, by His loving eye. And what 
better reflection Could we use to make us guileless 
(like Nathanael), to make us real, to make us true, 
and at the same time to make us, not in thought 
only but in act and deed, more courageous and 
devoted in the service of our ascended Lord? We 
know what the soldier has been found to do and to 
undergo—what spirit and what daring he has 
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shown; what privations and what hardships he 
has borne—when he has felt that the eye of his 
commanding officer was upon him during the toil- 
some march, or in the encounter with the foe. 
Nay, we know what even the dog has done, has 
attempted and performed, when the voice of his 
master has been heard to cheer him on to the feat 
of sagacity, of courage, or of speed. And shall the 
Christian do less, who remembers that he is living 
under the eye, and within the voice (for the whis- 
perings of the Spirit are as the voice of Christ)— 
within the voice of Him who is better than the 
best of all Masters, greater than the greatest of all 
Generals ; and who, if we obey Him, will lead us 
on through the most glorious of all campaigns, to 
a victory such as no other commander has ever 
won. In the world of nature, and to our perception, 
as the poet has complained, 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


But it is not so to the perception of Christ, and least 
of all in the world of grace. The dutiful, thankful, 


affectionate, loving thoughts which we cherish 
towards our blessed Saviour, however deep they 
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may lie in the recesses of our hearts, are not lost 
sight of, are not valueless, because not unknown 
to Him; and every aspiration which we breathe 
after conformity to His image loses nothing of its 
fragrance in ascending to the Throne of Grace ;— 
though it rise unperceived by others, it is sweet 
and acceptable to Him. May we then, my 
brethren, study, not only to control our tongues, 
but to cultivate such thoughts; knowing that, if 
we do so, we shall, with Nathanael, see greater 
things than the assurance of this glorious truth, 
which I have now endeavoured to set before you; 
we shall, even beyond 8. Thomas, be blessed, if, not 
having seen Jesus Christ in the flesh with the 
bodily eye, nevertheless we have believed. There 
was probably some special and mysterious reason 
why these two holy men should be named to- 
gether (as they are in the last chapter of 8. John’s 
Gospel), when Jesus appeared to them, and to five 
others, at the Sea of Tiberias, previous to His 
Ascension; and wrought His last miracle (the 
draught of fishes) in their behalf; and uttered to 
them His last prophecy (concerning Peter’s martyr- 
dom); and delivered His last injunction (for the 
feeding of His sheep and lambs) ; and gave His last 
invitation upon earth to the same seven disciples 
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—‘Come and dine.’ And of so much, at least, we 
may rest assured—that Jesus had read the thoughts 
of Nathanael, and had heard the words of §S. 
Thomas; and thereby had produced conviction in 
them both such as He was pleased to accept ; and 
that He has caused these special privileges which 
they enjoyed to be recorded for the encouragement 
of all who shall not only live in the same saving 
faith, but watch over their tongues, as created for 
His praise, and purify their hearts, as consecrated 
to His glory. 
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@litness of S, Stephen. 


And when he had said this, he fell asleep.—Acts Vil. 
last verse. 


TEs words describe the mortal end of the first. 
martyr 8. Stephen. | In the calendar of the Church } 
‘that event is commemorated, as we know—end ° 
witness.to-day—in immediate connection with the 
birth of Christ. The festival of 8. Stephen is 
always the day after Christmas Day. Why is this ? 
It is (among other reasons) to teach us that the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ into the world 
has changed the character, not only of the life of 
man, but (and much more) of his death. It has 
made that, which before was only loss, to be to us, 
if we will, gain and only gain. For so §. Paul 
testifies: ‘Tio me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain? y\(Pinikaaagoe): rd It is, then, not without 
reason that the day kept in honour of §. Stephen’s 
death is placed in the closest and most immediate 
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connection with the day kept in honour of our 
Saviour’s birth, because the two events do mutually 
confirm and illustrate one another. The manger- 
cradle at Bethlehem is illumined with unspeakable 
light from the closing scene of 8. Stephen’s martyr- 
dom, and the closing scene of 8. Stephen’s martyr- 
dom is only to be explained and accounted for by 
the life and death of the Infant who was cradled in 
the manger of the inn at Bethlehem. ri But more 
than this: Christmas, we know, is a time of joy, a 


season of greater festivity than any other through- . 


out the year. It might be asked, why should we 
now have anything to do with the thought of 
death? of a most cruel and excruciating death, 
such as §. Stephen’s was? I have already said, 
because, at this season, the Church has to bear 
witness, not only to the fact of the birth of Christ, 
but to the momentous import of that fact, and to 
the revolution which it has caused, or ought to 
have caused, in all the thoughts and conceptions 
we entertain both of life and death. And there- 
fore it is, that in the very forefront of her great 
festival, at the very height of our rejoicing, when, 
if ever, she would encourage us to eat, and drink, 
and to be merry, she does not hesitate to bring 
before us, on three successive days, memorials of 
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death, of violent and cruel death, for the testimony of 
Christ, death willingly encountered, but marvellously 
escaped, as in the case of the Beloved Disciple ; 
death actually undergone in the case of S. Stephen 
and of the innocent children who were slain at 
Bethlehem. And this she does, not to terrify us, 
like the courtiers at Belshazzar’s feast, with a 
denunciation of impending woe; no, aay-brethren, 
not to terrify us, but to increase our joy: as though 
she would remind us that the birth of Christ is for 
the Christian the death-of death; as though she 
would take up the gracious announcement vouch- 
safed to S. John in the book of Revelation: ‘I 
heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow 


| them’ (Rev. xiv. 18). 


Yes, my brethren, ‘ to die is gain,’ unspeakable 
gain—if we die as S. Stephen died: I do not, of 
course mean, as exposed to the same violence, or as 
suffering the same torments, but as exhibiting the 
same faith in God, the same charity to man. But 
then, be assured of this: if we would hope to die 
as §. Stephen died, we must endeavour to live as 
S. Stephen lived. 
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It isa great mistake, but not (I fear) an uncom- 
mon one, to imagine that the death of a man may 
be often very different from his life. We are apt to 
flatter ourselves that, if only we receive sufficient 
notice of our approaching dissolution (and this too 
many presume to reckon on), if only we can gain 
sufficient notice of our approaching end, a very 
great change may be wrought in us, in our spiritual 
condition, in the temper and disposition of our 
mind, both towards God and towards our neigh- 
bour, in the few last weeks or months of our 
existence here. But this expectation is not con- 
firmed by the testimony of those who have had 
most experience in attending upon sick and dying 
men. Ask such persons, and they will tell you 
they do not commonly find that one who has gone 
through life neglecting his known duty to God and 
man, and with little or no proper sense of the 
guilt and danger of sin, is inclined to become care- 
ful and sensitive as he draws towards his end. 
No; this is found for the most part only in the 
case of such as have previously learned to ‘ abhor 
that which is evil, and to cleave to that which is 
good’ (Rom. xii. 9). 

And observe how this truth which our own ex- 
perience teaches, and which the general belief has 
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embodied in the ancient maxim, ‘ Qualis vita, talis 
mors,’ Such as the life, such the death—observe, I 
say, how this truth was strikingly exemplified in 
the case of S. Stephen. ‘The scene of his death, 
wonderfully affecting and beautiful as it appears 
when we read it in the inspired history, was 
only, so to speak, of a piece with his life. It was 
remarkable, more particularly upon two accounts : 
first, for the unwavering faith which he showed 
towards his crucified Saviour—a faith which did 
not scruple to assign to Him the honour which is 
due to God only ; in other words, to worship Him 
as God, when he called upon Him, saying, ‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit;’ and secondly, for the 
unfailing charity which he showed even to those 
‘who, with the most savage and unrelenting hate, 
were stoning him to death; praying, as he did, 
for their pardon—‘ Lord! lay not this sin to their 
charge.’ 

But look back, my brethren, into the history of 
8. Stephen’s previous course, and you will find 
that neither of these graces was now to be put in 
practice by him for the first time. They had both 
become habitual to him. He had lived in the 
practice of faith towards God, and of charity 
towards man. The character which is given of 
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him, where his name first occurs in the sacred 
narrative, is this—‘ a man full of faith, and of the 
Holy Ghost’ (Acts vi. 5). And in the fulness of 
this faith, we are further told, he gave effectual 
witness to the name of Him in whom he believed, 
so that the gainsayers ‘ were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit by which he spake’ (ib. 
10). And what are we to suppose was the cause 
which led to his being chosen as one, and named 
as the first, of the seven deacons? What was 
it that pointed him out, at a time when discontent 
and murmuring had arisen in the infant Church 
on account of supposed mismanagement and neglect 
respecting the distribution of funds in a matter of 
almsgiving—what was it, I ask, that, at such a 
time, pointed him out as the fittest instrument for 
the discharge of an office which required, we may 
be sure, no ordinary share, not only of integrity 
and discretion, but of a loving spirit, and of tender 
regard for the wants and feelings of others? 
Doubtless, it was the character which he bore for 
these qualities. And we know that he did not 
disappoint the expectations that were entertained 
of him. We hear no more of complaints, but on 
the contrary we read that thenceforward ‘the word 
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of God increased, and the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly.’ 

Here, then, my brethren, is the secret (so to 
speak) of all that beautiful and sublime description 
of §. Stephen’s end. Here is the secret of that 
angelic face, which alone beamed amid the storm 
of fury and persecution with which he was assailed. 
Here is the secret of that upward gaze, which, 
while his enemies gnashed upon him with their 
teeth, ‘looked up steadfastly into Heaven, and saw 
the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God.’ Here is the secret of that unshaken 
faith, with which, while ‘they ran upon him with 
one accord, and cast him out of the city and stoned 
him,’ he, not unwilling to be led whither his 
Saviour Christ had gone before, followed Him also 
with his prayer, calling upon God, and commending 
his spirit unto Him in whom he had believed. . 
Here is the secret of that fervent charity, by 
which, in further, conformity to the death of his 
Divine Master, he interceded for his murderers; 
‘he kneeled down, and,’ as though his pity for 
them increased in proportion to their rage against 
him, ‘cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge. And when he had said this, 
he fell asleep.’ 
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We see then, my brethren, the great lesson 
which this history gives. It teaches us that, in 
order to die well, we must learn to live well; for as we 
live, so, for the most part, we must expect to die. 
If we live as confessing Christ, then may we hope 
to die confessmg Him. But if we give no witness 
for Christ and for the Gospel in our life, alas 
for the witness we may expect to give with 
our dying breath! It might be imagined (and 
many, as I said before, are apt to imagine) that, if 
only time and opportunity be gained—which, 
however, we know, in very many cases, are not 
gained—a careless life would naturally beget a 
more careful. death. And so, no doubt, in many 
instances, it would, if, in such a case, we could 
become altogether masters of ourselves ; if we could 
vault (as it were) at will into the posture and 
elevation of soul which we may know that we 
require ; if the supplies of Divine grace which we 
have squandered or despised could be recovered 
at command ; if the habit of effectual prayer had 
no occasion to be formed by continual practice like 
other habits; if the faith which is -to pierce the 
heavens with its steadfast look, and the love which 
is to forgive our enemies as we would hope to be 
forgiven, could easily be engrafted upon the sapless 
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trunk of practical unbelief, or upon the withered 
branch of a proud and resentful, a worldly or 
self-indulgent spirit. It is against suppositions 
such as these that our great dramatic poet would 
warn us, when he writes that ‘Thought is the slave 
of life,’ ! i.e. the life we lead obtains dominion over 
the sentiments we entertain. And again, 


Men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them.” 

In what I have just now said, it is not meant to 
be implied that the near approach of death may 
not terrify many into an anxiety such as they have 
never known before ; and God forbid that we should 
depreciate such anxiety, or despair altogether of 
the fruit which, through the mercy of Christ, it 
may be enabled to bring forth. But how often will 
a minister of the Gospel, when he is called to dis- 
charge that most affecting and most solemn of all 
functions—the Visitation of the sick—how often, I 
say, will he have cause to fear lest an ill-spent life 
should have precluded all reasonable hope of a 
happy and a well-spent death! He will not indeed 
fail to do all—and more than all—which the 


11K. Henry IV. Act v. Se. 4. 
2 Ant. and Cleop. Act iii. Se. 13. 
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Church has prescribed for him to do, at such an 
emergency. He will test the faith, He will test the 
charity of the dyingman. He will, as he is bidden, 
rehearse the articles of the Creed, putting them in- 
terrogatively, one by one. And the sick man will 
answer, as instructed, or as best he may, ‘ All this I 
stedfastly believe.’ But what if the mysterious words 
—for those articles of our belief, simple as they sound, 
my brethren, are full of mysteries—what, I ask, if 
the mysterious words have only buzzed, as it were, 
about his ear, and have found no entrance into his 
depraved heart ? Will such faith save him? Or, 
again, when the minister shall next proceed, as 
he is ordered, ‘to examine’ the sick, ‘whether he 
repent him truly of his sins, and be in charity with 
all the world, exhorting him to forgive from the 
bottom of his heart all persons that have offended 
’ what if there be no echo in his heart to such 
an invitation? what if, within that bosom, now 


him ; 


heaving with its last and most agonising emotions, 
no such thoughts of charity and forgiveness have 
ever found a place; but, on the contrary, thoughts 
of envy and resentment, ‘the study of revenge and 
hate’ have brooded there; and, after long and 
undisturbed possession, are not now willing to be 
ejected from the tenement into which they have 
i 
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been welcomed, and which they have been per- 
mitted to make their own. : 

Such, then, is one great lesson which we may 
all learn from the history of §. Stephen. J¢ is 
only a good and holy life that can reasonably be ex- 
pected to produce a holy and a happy death. But 
there is a second lesson which we may also learn 
from the same history, viz. this, One holy death 
may be expected to produce another. 

It has often been remarked that the intercession 
of S. Stephen, when he prayed for his murderers, 
may have prevailed—as we know that the fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much (James 
y. 16)—may have prevailed to bring about, through 
the extraordinary grace and mercy of God, the con- 
version of §. Paul; who, as we read in the verse 
which immediately succeeds the text, at the open- 
ing of the following chapter, ‘was consenting unto 
his death,’ and who has himself confessed, in speak- 
ing to the people when he was apprehended at Jeru- 
salem, that when ‘the blood of Stephen was shed ’ 
he was ‘standing by and kept the raiment of them 
that slew him’ (Acts xxii. 20). But, however this 
may be, we may well suppose that the remem- 
brance of that scene, of the faith and love which 
S. Stephen exhibited in his last moments, may have 
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assisted to prepare §. Paul, when his own time 
came, to meet his end in the same spirit. We may 
well believe that the blessed deathbed of 8. Stephen, 
who ‘ fell asleep’ among the stones, contributed not 
a little to the similar deathbed of 8. Paul, who, 
with his head upon the block, ‘ fell asleep’ under 
the stroke of the bloody axe. We have no inspired 
record of this latter scene; but, when it was near 
at hand, we know how the very spirit of the first 
martyr showed itself again in the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles; how ‘ Paul the aged’ did actually 
practise to the very letter that same lesson of un- 
failing charity towards man and of unshaken trust 
and confidence in God, which he had learnt from 
S. Stephen’s dying lips. For, in his second Epistle 
to Timothy, the last Epistle which he wrote, thus 
he speaks: ‘At my first answer ’—that is, when he 
was called to defend himself upon his trial before 
the Roman Emperor—‘ At my first answer, no man 
stood with me, but all men forsook me; I pray God 
that it may not be laid to their charge. Notwith- 
standing, the Lord stood with me and strengthened 
me; and I was delivered out of the mouth of the 
lion. And the Lord shall deliver me from every 
_ evil work, and will preserve me unto His heavenly 


12 
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Kingdom ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen’ (2 Tim. iv. 16-18). 

To sum up, then, my brethren, and apply to 
ourselves what has now been said. 

It is gain to die, if we die as 8. Stephen died, as 
S. Paul died, as good Christians die—gain every 
way—gain to him who is thereby delivered from 
all evil; who crowns in death the testimony of his 
life; and who already sees the gates of heaven 
thrown open at his approach—gain to those who 
survive, because, by the spectacle of such a scene, 
they are strengthened and encouraged to pursue 
the course which leads to so happy and so glorious 
anend. Are we then seeking to secure this gain ? 
Go forth into the streets of a great city, and mark 
how all other gain is to be obtained. See the 
perpetual movement of the crowd, as of the 
troubled ocean,. that cannot rest—see the hurry- 
ing to and fro—see the standing at the counter, 
with its ceaseless importunity of traffic, from morn 
to night—see the entering upon the books, and the 
casting up of the profits that are made from day to 
day, and from week to week—see the labour of the 
hands, the sweat upon the brow, the care-worn 
look, the back bowed down ;—in a word, see ‘life 
and all its powers laid waste’ in pursuit of the 
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one object, which, after all, may never be gained, 
and, when it is gained, must be wrenched out of the 
hand almost as soon as it is grasped. Are we, as 
Christians, making efforts, I do not say similar, 
but in some degree equivalent to these, in order to 
secure our gain—our gain in death, which is infi- 
nitely more precious than gold and silver, and 
which, when once made ours, is for ever ‘ incor- 
ruptible and fadeth not away’? (1 Pet. i. 4.) If 
we have been careless and worldly in our past 
lives, are we now becoming thoughtful and anxious 
for the salvation of our souls? If we have been 
vicious and ungodly, are we now returning to God 
with a true conversion? Are we daily growing 
more desirous to know our duty, and more careful 
to perform it, when known?—more thankful to 
God for His goodness, and forbearance, and long- 
suffering toward us ?—more conscious of our own 
weakness and sinfulness, and of our need of mercy 
and reconciliation through the Blood of Christ ?— 
sradually less unfit for Heaven, gradually more 
ready and prepared to die? Let us test ourselves, 
my brethren, I beseech you, by these inquiries ;— 
suitable, as they are, at all times, but more espe- 
cially now, when we have all but reached the close 
of another year. We ought to be growing better, 
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as we grow older. Even a heathen poet could 
put the question, 


Lenior et melior fis accedente senecta ?} 
Art thou becoming gentler and better as old age approaches ? 


And we, Christians, must be growing better, if 
we would reasonably hope—not through any merits 
of our own, but for Christ’s sake—to secure the 
gain, the unspeakable gain, of a happy Christian 
death, with all its consequences of immortal joy. 

And then, as regards that which we are to 
leave behind us. Observe the efforts that are often 
made, in order that men may bequeath to their 
heirs and successors, to those whom they love, or 
who are most near of kin to them, the legacy of 
earthly goods. Should we not—those of us who 
are parents more especially—should we not en- 
deavour so to live, that our children may receive 
from us the most rich and comfortable inheritance 
of our blessed Christian death, of our falling asleep 
in Christ, full of faith and charity, and full of the 
hope of a joyful resurrection? .We may not have 
much—we may have nothing—to leave to them in 
other ways; but this is a legacy which, as it is 
incomparably more valuable than all others, so the 


’ Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 211, 
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humblest and poorest of us all, no less than the 
wealthiest and the noblest in the land, has power 
to bestow. And they who do bestow it will be 
blessed—blessed both of God and man—blessed, 
not only in their own life and in their own 
death, but, it may be, in the life and in the death 
of those who are most near and dear to them; 
and after death blessed—who shall say how greatly 
and how gloriously ?—when united visibly to Christ, 
and re-united to the friends they love, in the eternal 
mansion prepared for them in the heavens. 

Oh, then, my brethren, let us think of these 
things as they really are. There may be some who 
imagine that to be honest, to be temperate, to be 
chaste, to be religious—these things put them at a 
disadvantage, at a loss, in comparison with the dis- 
honest, the intemperate, the unchaste, the irre- 
ligious: BUT waIT: wait as the merchant waits, for 
the return of his vessels that are gone to sea. 
Wait, and see the end of those ungodly gains. 
See the deathbeds to which they lead. See 
the accursed legacy of misery and sin which they 
too often leave behind them. See (so far as you 
now can see through faith) what is to become of 
them after death. Count up the gain—and count 
the loss—as it will be at the last—no, not at the 
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last; for there is no ‘last’ in eternity. But count 
it up: then strike the balance between the two 
accounts; and may God give us all grace to read 
the reckoning as it truly stands, and as we shall 
wish we had read it, and had acted upon it in our 
lives, when we come to die! 


@Hitness of S, Andrew 


We have found the Messias.—S. John i. 41. 


Ir is, my brethren, an auspicious commencement 
of our Christian year that its first Sunday comes 
to us, as it were, in twofold power, with an intima- 
tion not only of the Saviour himself, but of one 
whom He has saved. For to-day, at least, the 
return of Advent may be allowed to put off its 
sterner features, and to wear an aspect of hope and 
joy. For to-day we may shelter ourselves from 
the apprehension of impending judgment by the 
remembrance of an Apostle, who has proved, in a 
manner most remarkable, that the approach of 
death and of the Judgment that is to follow may 
not only be regarded without fear, but (even when 
the death assumes its most terrific shape) may be 
welcomed and embraced. I allude, as you may 
suppose, to §. Andrew. And in turning your 
thoughts to the remembrance of that Apostle, I 
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would first observe that the celebration of our 
annual Festivals—-the cycle of which begins with 
him-—is valuable to us, both on other accounts, 
and because by it the Church maintains a continu- 
ally recurring and everlasting witness to the facts 
of her earliest history. Thus we read, in the first 
chapter of S. John’s Gospel, how Andrew, having 
been a disciple of the Baptist, was one of the two 
first to attach themselves to our blessed Lord, and 
to make the profession of faith in Him; when he 
declared to his brother Simon Peter, in the words 
of the text, ‘We have found the Messias.’ And 
so the Church bears testimony to the truth of this 
narration, and has ever done so from the earliest 
times; inasmuch as there is no calendar of 
Christendom, either in the Kast or West, in which 
the observance of that festival does not occur upon 
the same day, and does not take precedence of all 
other commemorations ; always accompanying, as 
it does most appropriately, the beginning of Advent, 
and thus bringing from §. Andrew’s mouth the 
first good tidings of the coming of our Lord. 

It may be said, indeed—and said truly—that 
the particular place which this festival occupies 
in the Church’s calendar is due also to another 
reason—which tends still further to confirm the 
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remark which I just now made. Not only was 
S. Andrew ‘the Protoclete’ or first-called of the 
Apostles, as we read in 8. John; but, according 
to the uniform consent of ecclesiastical history, 
it was on this day, the 80th of November, nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago, that he was ‘made 
perfect ’ through martyrdom. The manner and 
circumstances under which he suffered have been 
preserved, and handed down to us in a docu- 
ment which professes to have been composed by 
certain presbyters and deacons who were eye- 
witnesses of his death; and which, whether ac- 
tually written by them or no, is unquestionably 
of very great antiquity.! From this, and other 
evidence, it appears that it was the lot of 
S. Andrew to preach the Word in Scythia, and the 
neighbouring countries of the North; and having 
done so with great success, he at length came, 
through the upper coasts of Greece, to Patre in 
Achaia, where the proconsul Aigeas, having lately 
arrived in the province, was exerting every means 
in his power to maintain the old idolatry of the 
people against the advancing tide of the Gospel. 


1 See Cave, Life of St. Andrew, p. 344. The ‘Acts of his 
Passion’ are quoted by Philastrius (in the fourth century), De 
Har. c. 89. 
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Our Apostle attempted to convert him, but in vain. 
He was cast into prison, and threatened that, 
unless he would consent to offer sacrifice to the 
heathen gods, he must prepare to suffer death upon 
that cross to which he had expressed so great 
devotion. When brought before the governor, the 
renewed attempts which he made to win him over 
to the faith only tended to exasperate him more. 
At length Aigeas, unable any longer to contain 
his rage, passed the sentence of death upon him. 
First he commanded him to be scourged. Then, 
seeing his invincible patience under that infliction, 
he ordered him to be crucified—not, however, in 
the usual manner so as to be fastened to the cross 
with nails, but with cords, in order that his death 
might be more protracted. As he was being led to 
execution, the people cried out that he was ‘an 
innocent and good man,’ and ‘ unjustly condemned 
to die. When he came within sight of the 
cross, so far from being discomposed or dejected, 
we are told that he addressed it in words to this 
effect :-— 

‘O precious Cross! that hast been consecrated 
by the body of my Lord, and adorned with His 
limbs as with rich jewels, I come to thee exulting 
and glad! 0 take me into thy arms, and present 
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me to my Master, that He who redeemed me on 
thee may by thee receive me as His own.’ 

Having prayed and exhorted the people to con- 
stancy and perseverance in the true faith which he 
had delivered to them, he was bound to the cross, 
and there hung for two days, during which he still 
continued to teach and exhort the people. Mean- 
while, great importunities were used to the pro- 
consul to spare his life; but 8. Andrew, so far from 
sharing in them himself, earnestly besought the 
Lord that he might now be suffered to depart, and 
to seal with his death the truth of the Gospel which 
in his life he had professed and preached. It is 
added: ‘ The Lord heard his prayer, and he imme- 
diately expired.’ 

Such, my brethren, was the end—the mortal 
end—of this native of Bethsaida—this poor fisher- 
man of Galilee—the disciple of the Baptist—the 
brother of Simon Peter—the Protoclete of the twelve 
Apostles—the fourth in favour and in the confi- 
dence of his Divine Lord. 

Look we on now over an interval of three hun- 
dred years, and what a wonderful revolution has 
taken place! The preacher of the Gospel, whom the 
deputy of a Roman emperor had cruelly consigned 
to an ignominious death, another Roman emperor 
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himself now seeks and delights to honour even in 
his grave. By order—as some say of Constantine 
the Great, but as others relate with greater pro- 
bability, of his son Constantius—the bones of 
S. Andrew were solemnly removed from the place 
where they had been interred at Patre, to Con- 
stantinople, the new metropolis of the East, and 
there buried with great pomp, amid the exultation 
of the whole city, in the magnificent church then 
recently erected to the memory of the Apostles, 
and destined to be the burial-place of the emperors 
themselves ; as though Constantinople itself would 
fall short of its full splendour and pre-eminence 
unless it were to contain within its walls the mortal 
remains of so holy and divinea man. 

But the wonderful revolution which I just now 
indicated does not end here; nor does the interest 
end, which we, my brethren, more especially may 
justly feel in tracing out the records of the Apostle 
and martyr of whom I speak. Pass from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other, and (if we may 
place confidence in a record which has come down 
to us from our earliest chroniclers) we shall see 
that honours not unlike to those which the Roman 
emperor was paying to the memory of S. Andrew 
upon the shores of the Bosphorus were being paid 
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to him likewise upon the coast of this very land in 


which we dwell. And not upon the coast only— | 


not only upon the spot where that most ancient 
city which bears his honoured name still stands; 
but the whole country, rude and savage as it then 
was, was fain to place itself under the influence of 
his pure and gentle spirit, and with a fond devotion, 
which it need not now concern us either to justify 
or condemn, chose him for her patron Saint. 

And could we suppose the spirit of the martyred 
Apostle to be indeed hovering over the land, and to 
be empowered to speak to us, what, my brethren, 
might we imagine him to say? ‘What more suit- 
able than these very words of the text, which he 
first used to his brother Simon Peter; but which 
he might now repeat, as speaking no longer in his 
own name only, and in that of the other disciple— 
viz. S. John—but in the names of the whole com- 
pany of Apostles and martyrs, of whom, as the 
first-born, in the commemoration of the Church, 
he takes the lead: ‘We have found the Messias. 
We came and saw where He dwelt in His humble 
lodging at Bethabara, and we found Him there. 
We found Him, by the testimony of His faithful 
forerunner, by the prophecies which had gone 
before concerning Him, and by the teaching of His 
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own most holy mouth. We found Him in His 
meekness and lowliness, in His patience and tender 
love, and in the uniform innocency of His sinless 
life. Afterwards, we found Him, when we beheld 
the miracles which He wrought, when He rewarded 
our dreary night of toil, and filled our net with the 
multitude of fishes; and we left all and followed 
Him. We found Him in the superhuman authority 
with which He spoke, in the testimony of our own 
consciences when we did His will, and in the voice 
from Heaven which declared Him to be the Beloved 
Son of God. Again, we found Him, though but 
for a little while, when He rose from the dead, and 
was seen of us forty days, and spoke to us of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God. We 
found Him yet again on the Day of Pentecost, 
when, according to His most true promise, the 
Holy Ghost descended to be our Comforter in His 
stead, and brought all things to our remembrance 
whatsoever He had said unto us, and showered 
down upon us the precious gifts which He had won 
for us from His Father. Above all, we found Him 
when we took up our cross and followed Him. Inthe 
sight of the unwise we seemed to die, and our 
departure was taken for misery, and our going 
from the world to be utter destruction ; but in the 
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losing our life, as He himself foretold, we have 
found it—found it everlastingly. We have found 
Him to be the Way, the only way that leadeth unto 
God; we have found Him to be the Truth, for all 
that He has said to us is true; we have found Him 
to be the Life, for in Him we live, though we be 
dead, and in Him, having believed even unto death, 
we shall never die! We have found the Messiah 
indeed—the Christ, the anointed of God for the 
salvation of man, the true Prophet, the merciful 
High Priest, the glorious King. We have found 
Him—no longer in the cottage of Bethabara—but 
in Paradise. We have come indeed to see where 
He dwells, and are now abiding with Him in joy 
and felicity, until that day when we shall enter the 
heavenly mansion He has prepared for us. Nay, 
we have found Him even in the world, as you 
yourselves do testify. Are not you all our children, 
and we your fathers? Do not your very lands 
and your houses bear our names? Are not your 
churches, your market-places, your streets—is not 
your kingdom itself dedicated, in a manner, to our 
honour? Your Palace of the Holy Rood, does it 
not seem to take up our words when we embraeed 
the cross, and to tell of what we have suffered ? 
And why is this but in Him, and through Him ? 
K 
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Because you also are Christ’s—you also through us 
have found the Messiah. Remember ye not what 
He Himself hath said, “ Verily, I say unto you there 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for My sake and the Gospel’s, but he 
shall receive an hundredfold now in this time— 
houses and brethren and sisters and mothers, 
and children and lands—with persecutions—and 
in the world to come eternal life’ ?’ (Mark x. 29, 
30.) ; 

Such, my brethren, are the words which I have 
said we might imagine the spirit of 8. Andrew to 
address to ourselves, on this his holy day. May 
they lead us to consider with greater earnestness 
the several lessons which the teaching of his 
example would suggest for our profitable medita- 
tion ! 

First, then, let me point out that the example 
of §. Andrew is one suited more especially for 
beginners, and so for all who would wish to start 
well as runners in the course of the Christian race, 
which on this day as members of the Church we 
begin afresh. And is not this, my brethren, our 
own case? May I not hope and trust that we do 
all desire to enter upon the year which, in its 
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ecclesiastical cycle, is now before us, with earnest 
prayers and endeavours to lead a new, that is, a 
better and more Christian, life ?—that we are 
prepared to make a fresh dedication of ourselves to 
God’s service, and to seek for strength from above 
to enable us to perform our good resolutions with 
less imperfection for the time to come ? 

And here I must address myself more particu- 
larly to those who have shown this good disposition 
by a deliberate act in publicly taking upon them- 
selves the promises made for them in their baptism, 
and in seeking to be confirmed by a new and larger 
supply of the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit, 
that they may be enabled to fulfil those promises 
more perfectly. You, my young friends, we must 
indeed hope and trust, have found the Messiah, or 
you would not have come forward as candidates for 
this sacred ordinance; and that which you have 
found, you are determined, by God’s help, not to 
lose. It is, we are bound to believe, no mere 
formal or unreal profession which you have now 
made. You are all of an age to understand tho- 
roughly the solemn character of the act in which you 
have been engaged, and I cannot doubt you have 
been fully instructed as to the nature and extent of 
the obligations under which it places you. Yes; you 
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have counted the cost; you have considered well 
the race you have to run and the prize which is 
set before you. You do not expect to escape trials 
and temptations so long as you remain in this life ; 
but you do determine to meet them with the con- 
stancy and courage of a true Christian; you do 
honestly purpose to forsake the sins you have re- 
nounced ; to believe the faith you have professed ; 
and to keep the commandments you have promised 
to obey. As you will not yield to the evil inclinations 
of your own corrupt nature, so neither will you allow 
the world, or the Evil Spirit who is the prince of the 
world, to exercise that ascendency over you which 
is due to God, and to God alone; that is, to the 
Father who created you, to the Son who has re- 
deemed you, to the Holy Spirit who is prepared to 
sanctify you, if you do not carelessly or wilfully 
neglect the means by which alone you can hope to 
receive the inestimable benefit of His proffered aid. 

Mark, then, what it was that gave S. Andrew 
strength to have victory even unto the end. It was 
attention to the first teaching—the first good im- 
pressions he received. It was following the direc- 
tion, though of a finger only, when it pointed in 
the right way—‘ Behold the Lamb of God!’ It 
was the faithful setting out upon the straightfor- 
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ward and narrow path, though it might be with 
little light and less encouragement. It was peni- 
tently receiving the ordinance of baptism, though 
of water only, as the ordinance of God. This, I 
say, it was which enabled our Apostle to find whom 
he sought, to find the Messiah. Seek we, then, my 
brethren, one and all—only as he sought, and doubt 
not that we shall find, as he found. Seek in 
humble penitence for the past, and, as I said before, 
in hearty resolution of amendment for the time 
to come. Consecrate your commencement of the 
Church’s year by following at once the plain in- 
structions of God’s holy Word. Let there be no 
half service—no keeping back a part of the price 
which is to accompany the devotion of yourselves 
to God—no hesitation, no procrastination, no delay. 
Test yourselves, for example, by your present readi- 
ness to accept the invitation which you have just 
now heard, to come to the Holy Communion on 
Sunday next. To §. Andrew it was enough that 
the Baptist said to him ‘Behold the Lamb of God!’ 
To you it has been virtually said by one who is 
towards you in the Baptist’s place to prepare the 
way of the Lord: ‘ Behold ’—as proposed in antici- 
pation to your faith and love—‘ behold the Supper 
of the Lamb!’ May you be prepared to obey 
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the voice! May you examine and prepare your- 
selves, as they who know that in no other way is 
Christ so surely or so effectually found, as when we 
seek Him as we ought in that Heavenly Feast! 
But our example teaches us another great lesson 
—viz. not only to look well to ourselves, but to 
show concern for others. And this, in fact, is the 
chief lesson which lies upon the face of all that we 
read concerning §. Andrew in the New Testament. 
First, as regards his own brother. How simple, 
and yet how touching, is the narrative which 
records his anxiety that one, whom doubtless he 
loved most dearly, should share in the treasure 
which was now his own. ‘He first findeth his 
own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We have 
found the Messias. And he brought him to Jesus.’ 
He brought him to the Saviour! Again, when 
certain Jews, who had come up to Jerusalem to 
worship at the Passover, desired to see Jesus, it 
was §. Andrew who introduced them to Him (John 
xii. 20-22). And this, my brethren, is the grand test 
of a truly evangelical spirit. It is wnselfish. It is 
communicative. It has imbibed something of that 
more than patriotic, more than heroic, sentiment 
of Moses, when he avowed himself unwilling to 
escape God’s wrath, unless the people were to be 
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forgiven too (Exod. xxxii. 32), and of 8. Paul 
when he protested that he could wish himself 
accursed for his brethren’s sake (Rom. ix. 8). 
Whereas the spirit of the world is the reverse of 
this; it is egotistical; it is selfish, We know the 
heathen philosopher’s exclamation—etpnxa—TI have 
found! We know how astronomers have disputed, 
each asserting his own claims to be accounted the 
first discoverer of a new star—each seeking his own, 
and only his own, glory. But the Christian, like 
S. Andrew, scarcely cares to find, unless through 
his means others shall be enabled to find also. His 
exclamation is not ebpy«a, but edpyxayev—not I 
have found, but we havefound. Anxious to impart 
to others the blessings he has himself received, he 
studies to promote not only their temporal but 
their everlasting good. May you, my brethren, as 
good Christians, cultivate the same spirit—remem- 
bering that saying of S. Paul which occurs in the 
Epistle for Advent Sunday, ‘He that loveth an- 
other ’ (or, rather, as in the Revised Version, ‘ He 
that loveth his neighbour’ ) ‘hath fulfilled the law ;’ 
and adding thereto the command of Christ, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

There is one more lesson connected with 8S. 
Andrew, which, as it is especially applicable to the 
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present season, I must not altogether omit. It 
is the counterpart of that to which I first referred, 
viz. the lesson which teaches us to end well. It 
was to 8. Andrew, in company with Peter, James, 
and John, that the privilege was vouchsafed of 
listening in private to that most solemn prophecy 
which our blessed Lord delivered upon the Mount 
of Olives, in reference to the time of His coming 
and of the end of the world. No one can doubt; 
my brethren, that those four men, the most highly 
favoured of His chosen Apostles, had found the 
Messiah. No one can doubt that they, of all men, 
though for a short season they failed in their 
allegiance to their Divine Master, were prepared to 
go forth upon the service to which God had called 
them in newness of life. No one can doubt that 
they would perform that service with hearts full of 
sympathy towards all mankind, that they, of all 
men, as followers of such a Master, would feel it 
their duty to owé no man anything but brotherly 
love. And yet it was to them that our blessed 
Lord addressed that emphatic warning, ‘ Take ye 
heed, watch and pray; for ye know not when the 
time is’ (8. Mark xin. 83). And can we, my 
brethren, say less to you? more especially when 
we are entering on this season of Advent, which, by 
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reminding us of the first coming of Christ in great 
humility, is to prepare us for the day when He 
shall come again in His glorious Majesty to judge 
both the quick and dead—can we say to you less 
than this: ‘Watch ye therefore, and pray always, 
that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all 
those things that shall come to pass, and to stand 
before the Son of Man’ (S. Luke xxi. 86) ? 


@Hitness of S. Peter 
NE 


Peter answered and said unto Him, Though all men 
shall be offended because of Thee, yet will [ never be 
offended.—S. Matthew xxvi. 33. 


Turs was the answer of 8. Peter to the words of 
His Divine Master, when, on the evening before His 
crucifixion, Jesus had foretold to the twelve that 
they would all desert Him on that very night, ‘ All 
ye shall be offended because of me this night ;’ and, 
moreover, had given them to understand that their 
desertion was predicted long ago in Scripture 

‘for’ (He added) ‘it is written, I will smite the 
Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad ;’ where the reference is to that 
remarkable prophecy of Zechariah (xii. 7): ‘ Awake, 
O Sword, against My Shepherd, and against the 
Man that is My Fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts: 
smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.’ 
It need scarcely be said that the only proper temper 
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of mind in which to have met this twofold assu- 
rance from the mouth of Christ was one of prayer ; 
of prayer for help, and for escape out of the 
temptation into which he was to be brought. But 
his answer implied a very different disposition. 
Forgetful of the severe rebuke he had received, 
‘ Get thee behind Me, Satan,’! when, on a former 
occasion he withstood the prophetic word of his 
Divine Lord, he now withstands it again ; he takes 
upon himself, as he had done before, directly to 
contradict what Christ has said. But more than 
this. The contradiction, bold and presumptuous as 
it was before, is now aggravated by two additional 
faults—excessive self-reliance, and disparagement 
of others in comparison with himself: ‘ Though all 
men shall be offended because of Thee, yet will I 
never be offended.’ The result was, what might be 
expected. The word of the prophet came to pass. 
The Shepherd was smitten, and the sheep were 
scattered. ‘The word of Christ also, in applying 
that ancient prophecy, was fulfilled. All the 
Disciples were offended because of Him, but Peter 
was offended most of all. ‘All forsook Him and 
fled ;’ but though all forsook, Peter did what none 
other did—he denied Him thrice. 
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But we shall not obtain the full value of the 
lessons to be derived from these instructive cir- 
cumstances to which the text calls our attention, 
if we fail to observe the secret underplot, so to 
speak, which is revealed to us in connection with 
them. I allude to the glimpse which we catch in 
S. Luke’s narrative (xxii. 31, 82), of the unspeak- 
able goodness of our merciful Redeemer on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, of the malice of 
our great Enemy. Nosooner' had §. Peter uttered 
his unseemly, and, as it- proved, most worthless 
boast, than the Lord said: ‘Simon, Simon, behold 
Satan hath desired to have you’ (imas, 2.e. all the 
Disciples) ‘that he may sift you as wheat; but I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.’ What 
a depth of mystery is here hinted at rather than 
displayed! On the one hand, our great Enemy 
longing to ‘sift as wheat,’ 2.e. to subject to the test 
of searching trial and temptation, those who were 
to be God’s chosen’ instruments for the communi- 
cation of His Gospel to fallen man—and, as it 
would seem, permitted, in part at least, to obtain 
his cruel desire, as he obtained it in the case of the 
patriarch Job ; on the other hand, the compassion- 
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ate Saviour anticipating that attempt by special 
intercession for the Disciple, who, He knew, would 
prove (with the exception of the traitor, Judas) 
the most faithless of them all; and undeterred by 
the least feeling of resentment, in view of provoca- 
tion the most grievous and the most intense, pray- 
ing that the faith of that Disciple might not even- 
tually fail; but that after his fall, he might, as we 
know he did, rise again. 

Looking back upon what has now been said, 
we see, in this portion of 8. Peter’s history, taken 
in connection with other facts concerning him 
which are recorded in the Gospels, the character 
—not uncommon—of a man who oscillated between 
distrust and confidence in himself—both, alter- 
nately, in excess. For example: the self-distrust 
was excessive when, upon letting down his net, as 
Jesus had commanded, and having inclosed a 
miraculous draught of fishes, as soon as he saw it, 
he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, ‘ Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ The self-con- 
fidence was excessive when, upon Jesus beginning 
to foretell His own sufferings and death, Peter, as 
we read, ‘ took Him, and began to rebuke Him: Be 
it far from Thee, Lord; this shall not be unto 
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Thee.’! Again, both qualities were exhibited—the 
confidence when he boldly proposed to walk to 
Jesus on the sea; and the distrust when, having set 
out to go, his faith failed him, and he began to sink. 
And most of all were the same two qualities con- 
spicuous upon the occasion to which the text refers ; 
when, notwithstanding the distinct warning he had 
repeatedly received of the coming danger, he thrust 
himself forward into the scene of temptation, sitting 
down among the servants and officers by the fire 
in the midst of the hall, and so provoked the cir- 
cumstances under which he did, again and again, 
what he had protested so vehemently he would 
never do. To bring about a cure in a character 
such as this, is one of the most obvious instances 
of the operation of Divine grace; for we cannot see 
how it is to be wrought by any other means. But 
before I go on to speak of the perfect remedy 
effected in S. Peter’s case, it may be useful to say 
something more, both upon the character itself, 
and the consequences to which it is apt to lead. 
‘Happy is the man that feareth alway,’ is an 
observation of the wise King in the Book of Pro- 
verbs (xxviii. 14) ; from which it may be inferred 
that there is no greater enemy to happiness than 
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presumption; by which I mean, an undue reliance 
upon our own sufficiency. There will be no pre- 
sumption in placing reliance upon ourselves in 
matters with regard to which we are naturally 
qualified, and have taken all proper care, to become 
sufficient ; for instance, in regard to historical 
information which we have taken the necessary 
pains to acquire ; in regard to a mechanical art which 
we have learned to practise ; or a musical instrument 
which we have learnt to play. And, more than 
this, a manly self-reliance is not only an indis- 
pensable passport to success in every business and 
profession of life, but it is a quality which it 
becomes us all to cultivate, provided we do not 
suffer it to exceed the limits within which its 
operation is as safe and salutary as it is legitimate. 
It ceases to be legitimate, and it ceases to be 
salutary, when it intrudes into the province of 
moral duty, strictly so called, and of the religious 
life. In that province we are not sufficient (as 
the Scripture teaches ') of ourselves even to think 
—much less to do—anything that is good; but 
our sufficiency must be of God. Andif we presume 
to act in defiance, or neglect, of this revealed truth, 
nothing can secure us against failure—no determi- 
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nation, no sincerity, no earnestness. This was 
proved abundantly in §. Peter’s case. What could 
be more determined than he was? what more 
sincere ? what more earnest ? when he declared to 
his Divine Master, ‘Though I should die with 
Thee, yet will Lnot deny Thee.’ It is not enough 
that we are willing in ourselves; we must gain 
succour from above. And why? simply because, 
however ‘willing the spirit’ of a man may be, 
‘the flesh,’ i.e. our moral nature, as corrupted by 
the Fall, universally and unavoidably, ‘is weak.’ ! 
True to his nets, and to his calling as a fisherman, 
Peter might have been in his own strength, and in 
the skill which he had gained from the teaching of 
others, or from his own experience. But true to 
Christ, true to his profession as Christ’s Disciple, 
he could never be, except in dependence upon the 
grace of God, and upon his Master’s help. This he 
should have known, as having been taught it by the 
word of Christ Himself: ‘As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, so 
neither can ye, except ye abide in Me, for apart 
from Me ye can do nothing.’? Even in matters 
which do not appertain to moral or religious 
duty, though we shall be justified in relying upon 
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our own sufficiency, when we have done all that 
can be required to qualify ourselves for the work 
we undertake, yet even then, and when, humanly 
speaking, we may deserve success, we cannot 
command it. The gift of it will still be in the 
hands of the Giver of all good; and to Him we 
must look, with resignation if it be His pleasure 
that we should fail, and with gratitude if He 
permits, and wills, us to succeed. But when our 
strugeleis to be with the great Enemy of our souls ; 
when Christ is to be confessed, and Christian duty 
is to be done ; when we are to exercise the discipline 
of true repentance; or to practise the graces. of 
faith, of hope, and charity—when we are to do 
these things, notwithstanding the temptations that 
may beset us from within or from without, from 
the evil affections of our own wayward hearts, or 
from the corrupt examples of a wicked world—then 
(such is the insufficiency of our fallen nature) our 
only safety is to distrust ourselves, and to apply to 
God in prayer and in the use of His holy ordinances, 
for the strength, the assistance, the protection we 
require. When we fail to observe this rule, Christ 
suffers us to deny Him; and all the more, if our 
undue reliance upon ourselves is, as too often 
happens, and as happened in 8. Peter’s case, 
L 
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accompanied with the assumption of superiority 
over others. Christ did not pray that His self- 
sufficient Disciple might not fall; on the contrary, 
He suffered him to fall, as the most effectual means, 
by which, under grace, he might be cured of his 
self-sufficiency. In like manner we do not read 
that He prayed in behalf of the other Disciples 
that they might not forsake Him; for they all had 
shown somewhat of the same forward and self- 
confident spirit, both in reiterating in part (as 
S. Mark informs us, xiv. 31) what Peter had said ; 
and also when, on the same occasion, there had been 
a strife among them which of them should be 
accounted the greatest.! But what we do read, my 
brethren, and what, in view of the subject which is 
now before us, it is most important we should 
mark, is this: Jesus did give command, first, to 
all the Disciples, as soon as they had arrived 
together at the garden of Gethsemane, to pray 
themselves for the Divine help, which they required : 
‘Pray, that ye enter not into temptation ;’ and 
again to Peter, and the other two (James and John) 
whom He took with Him apart to be witnesses of His 
agony—but more especially to Peter—‘ Watch and 
pray that ye enter not into temptation;’ He gave 
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this command, and in both instances, there is too 
much reason to fear, the command was not obeyed ; 
in the latter instance we may be certain it was not. 
For twice He came, and, finding them asleep, 
upbraided them, and Peter most of all, for their 
disobedience and insensibility to the danger of 
which they had been forewarned. At the third 
time ‘the hour was come,’ in which the Shepherd 
was smitten, as He Himself, by the mouth of His 
holy Prophet, and by His own mouth had foretold ; 
and the sheep of the flock, having trusted to 
themselves, and having neglected. to pray as they 
were taught, were scattered abroad; while the 
most confident of them all fell away still more 
deplorably, and thrice denied that he knew Him, 
whom he had been ready, as he said, to go with 
both into prison and to death, nay, to lay down his 
life for His sake.’ 

Such, my brethren, is a specimen of the issue 
to which, in spiritual struggles, the strength of 
man—of the best, most devoted, and most sincere 
of men—when dependent upon itself, and unassisted 
by Divine help, must expect to come. But we turn 
to contemplate a different issue, and to mark how 
the character, which had been all too presumptuous 
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in self-reliant, became humbled and self-distrust- 
ful; and not only so, but at once steadfast in its 
humility, and consistent in its boldness, and in the 
confidence which it placed no longer in itself, but 
in the help of God, and in the power of the Holy 
Ghost. The grace which came from true repent- 
ance first prepared the way for this blessed change. 
Or rather, I should have said, it was, first of all, 
the prayer, which, when he had omitted to pray 
himself, his compassionate Lord had prayed for 
him, that his faith might not fail; and then the 
look, which his Lord had looked upon him, and at 
which the conscience-stricken Disciple ‘went out, 
and wept bitterly ;’ and then the message, which on 
the morning of the Resurrection He sent so gra- 
ciously to all the Apostles, but more particularly to 
Peter, that He would meet them again in Galilee— 
all indications of the care of the good Shepherd 
for His lost and scattered sheep ; it was these which 
opened up the way for the returning penitent. 
And when they met in Galilee, then appeared the 
evidence of the change of which I speak. The 
narrative is contained in the last chapter of 
S. John’s Gospel—a chapter marvellously replete 
with matters of the deepest Divine and human in- 
terest. I pass over what had previously occurred 
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—the party of the five fishermen at the Lake of 
Tiberias ; their fruitless toil during the night; the 
appearance of Jesus on the shore in the early dawn, 
His order to them to cast the net on the right side 
of the ship; the multitude of fishes which they 
caught immediately ; the recognition of Jesus by 
the beloved Disciple, who said to Peter, ‘It is the 
Lord ;’ Peter’s casting himself into the sea in his 
impatience to salute his Master—I pass over these, 
and come at once to the inquiry which the Lord 
addressed to Peter, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou Me more than these?’ As much as to say: 
‘T see, by what thou hast just now done, thou art 
still as forward as before ; still the first to speak 
and to act, as when I pronounced thee “blessed ” 
for thy great confession ; the first to come to Me 
uncalled, by casting thyself into the sea; the first 
to draw to land the net which I have filled ; but is 
it the forwardness of a truer love, of a more loyal 
and more consistent devotion to My service? Is it 
a forwardness subdued and chastened by thy late 
repentance ? or is it still boastful of itself in com- 
parison with others, and yet ready to fall away, 
and to deny Me, only the more weakly and inex- 
cusably on account of the presumption it has pre- 
viously displayed? ‘‘Lovest thou Me more than 
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these ?’’—more than Thomas, more than Nathanael, 
more than the two sons of Zebedee ?” 

Such was the question with which it pleased 
the Lord, in His infinite wisdom, to try the reality 
of His Apostle’s change. And the question, in a 
slightly altered form, was thrice repeated, as if to 
give him the opportunity of washing out the stain 
of his three denials. And he did wash it out. Those 
answers were the answers of a converted man—of 
grace victorious over the pride and forwardness of 
the natural heart: ‘Lord, Thou knowest that I 
love Thee.’ For me, alas! I know not: I know 
nothing but my own infirmity, my own miserable 
apostasy, and still more miserable presumption. 
In like manner, he declines the suggested compari- 
son of himself with others, of his own love with the 
love of others. It is not now, ‘Though all men 
should hate Thee, yet would I never hate Thee; 
though all men should love Thee, yet would I love 
Thee more.’ He abstains, you observe, not only 
from all strong language, but from all reference to 
himself, and appeals only to the. knowledge of his 
dear Lord, as of one who could read what was 
passing in his heart. And so it was in the second 
reply ; and so, but with still greater earnestness of 
feeling in the third: ‘Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
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that I love Thee.’ ‘ Lord, Thou knowest all things: 
Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ He was grieved 
indeed at the question being put so often, but it 
was a salutary, blessed grief. It provoked him to 
assert nothing of himself, but only more of Him, 
whom he now thrice professed not only that he 
knew, but that, as penitent and forgiven, he was 
known of Him. 

And afterwards, when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, and the promise of the Father and of 
Christ was fulfilled by the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
the confidence which §S. Peter now placed in God 
was found to absorb all that had been weak and 
vacillating in his character, and enabled him, who 
had feared to confess his Master on the interroga- 
tion of a servant maid, to testify with uncommon 
boldness to the multitude assembled on that very 
day: ‘Let all the house of Israel know assuredly 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.’! And again, 
when the miracle of healing had been wrought by 
him and by 8S. John upon the impotent man, and 
‘the people ran together unto them in Solomon’s 
porch greatly wondering,’ all was renunciation of 
self—all was faith and resting upon God, and upon 


' Acts 1. 36. 
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the Saviour to whom they testified: ‘Ye men of 
Israel,’ said Peter, ‘ why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own power or holiness we had 
made this man to walk ?’! And still more remark- 
ably, when on the morrow they were summoned to 
confront all the authority of the Jewish Sanhedrim 
—the Rulers, and Elders, and Scribes, and Annas 
the High Priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and 
Alexander—‘ If,’ spake Peter, ‘we this day be 
examined of the good deed done to the impotent 
man, by what means he is made whole, be it known 
unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 
crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by 
Him doth this man stand here before you whole. 
This is the stone which was set at nought of you 
builders, which is become the head of the corner ; 
neither is there salvation in any other ; for there is 
none other name under Heaven given among men 
whereby we must/be saved.’? Nor, when the time 
came, did he shrink in his old age from sealing this 
testimony with his blood. The promise which he 
had so rashly made, and broken so weakly in days 
of his self-confidence, he nobly and abundantly 
redeemed in the days of his self-distrust ; he did 
1 Acts iii. 12, ? Acts iv. 9-12. 
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follow his Master to prison and to death. Girded 
by another, as Christ had foretold in reference to 
his crucifixion, he did lay down his life for his dear 
Lord’s sake. 

Thus, my brethren, in these brief notices of a 
chief among the Apostles, I have endeavoured to 
illustrate by example the great Christian paradox 
which has been propounded in words by another 
and no less Apostle: ‘When Iam weak, then am 
I strong.’ ‘I can do nothing of myself, but I can 
do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me.’! And the practical lesson, which I would wish 
that we all may carry away with us, is this: to know, 
on the one hand, the presence and the danger of 
temptation; and, on the other hand, the strength. 
and efficacy of prayer. Satan, and Christ—our 
enemy and our friend—each (we may expect) will 
be doing in regard to us their respective parts: 
Satan, desiring to have us that he may sift us as 
wheat; Christ, interceding for us that our faith 
may not fail. It will be Satan’s encouragement 
not to abandon his assaults, if, presumptuously 
fancying we are sufficient in our own strength, we 
fail to watch and pray, and to make use of all 
those ordinances of religion which God has merci- 

1 2 Cor. xii. 10; Phil. iv. 13. 
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fully provided for our growth in grace. It will be 
Christ’s inducement not to desist from intercessions 
for us, if, duly conscious of our own weakness, we 
are not wanting to ourselves in prayers and suppli- 
cations for Divine help. Yes, and while we learn 
that we are never so weak as when we think 
ourselves most strong—never so near to sin as 
when we presume that we are far off—let us also 
glorify God, that, under the Gospel of His dear Son, 
and through the power of the Spirit which He has 
given us, there is no character so fickle or unsteady 
that it cannot be made firm and steadfast; no fall 
so shameful or so sad that it cannot be savingly 
and gloriously repaired. 


Witness of S. Peter 
tT. 


What ts that to thee? Follow thou Me! 
S. John xxi. 22. 


THERE are two main elements in the Religion of 
the Gospel which cannot but be obvious to the 
least attentive observer of its character and design. 
One is, the provision which it makes for the social 
qualities of our nature by the institution of a 
Community which it calls the Church—a Com- 
munity which knows no limits either of time or 
place; so that it offers to our sympathy a bond of 
union only less extensive than that of humanity 
itself. The other element is in the opposite 
extreme ; viz. the distinct value which it teaches us 
to put upon every separate individual soul. And it is 
this latter element to which I would desire now to 
call your attention. And my object in doing so is 
to assist you, if I may, to withstand a temptation 
which no one, I think, can doubt is more than 
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commonly prevalent at the present time. Our 
interest is called out in so many directions, our 
curiosity is excited upon so many points, which 
bear more or less directly upon the being and 
the working, the welfare and advancement of the 
Religious Community itself, and still more of that 
portion of the Community to which we ourselves 
belong, that we are in imminent danger of for- 
getting, or undervaluing, that other object of 
concern, which, after all, must be allowed to occupy 
the first place in our regard—viz. the part which 
each of us has to take for the salvation of his own 
soul. Iam not, therefore, intending to speak of 
the dangers which arise now, as at all times, to 
worldly men from the temptations of the world ; 
but of the dangers which arise now, more perhaps 
than at former times, to Christian men, from the 
temptations of undue curiosity and excitement 
which beset them in regard to matters which, 
though, as affecting the well-being of the eccle- 
siastical Community, they may call for attention 
in the proper quarter, are to most of us, indi- 
vidually, of little or no direct practical concern. 
There are several occasions in the Gospel narra- 
tive on which a temper near akin to this was 
checked and corrected by our Blessed Lord. Two 
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of them are recorded in the thirteenth chapter of: 
S. Luke. ‘Tell Me not’ (He would there say) ‘of 
those Galileans whom the cruel Pilate ordered to 
be massacred while they were engaged in sacrifice ; 
or of those eighteen inhabitants of Jerusalem, upon 
whom the Tower of Siloam fell, and slew them ; 
tell me not of these, as though you would seek to 
pry into the judicial dealings of God’s Providence 
towards them ; but look rather to yourselves, and 
be assured of this, that, except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.’ And again, ‘Ask Me not, in a 
spirit of unprofitable curiosity, or of self-righteous 
estimate of your own condition, whether there be 
few, or many, who are to be saved; but ask this 
rather of your own consciences—are ye striving 
(ayouveGomevot) to enter in at the strait gate?! for 
many, I say unto you, shall seck to enter in and 
shall not be able.’ xa 
But the most interesting example to the same 
effect, and the one which comes, I think, most 
nearly within the scope of the lesson which I am 
now to urge, is that brought before us in the words 
which I have selected for the text. It was appa- 
rently towards the close of the great forty days be- 
tween the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, 


! «By the narrow door,’ R.V. 
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that He showed Himself to a select number of His 
Disciples in Galilee upon the shore of the lake. 
There He gave one more evidence of His miraculous 
power, in the draft of the ‘ great fishes,’ and one 
more proof of His prophetical power, by foretelling 
to §. Peter the death by which, eventually (as 
came to pass, we know, more than thirty years 
afterwards), he should glorify God. ‘And when 
He had spoken this, He saith unto him, Follow 
Me!’ Then Peter turning about, and seeing 
8. John (who was not only his fellow-Apostle, but 
his most dear friend), and being naturally desirous 
to learn from Jesus what was to be his lot, ‘ Lord,’ 
said he, ‘and what shall this mando?’ Or, rather, 
to translate the words of the original more literally, 
And this man—-what? i.e. what is to become of 
him? Jesus replied, ‘If I will that he tarry,’ i.e. 
remain alive, ‘till I come, what is that to thee ? 
Follow thou Me.’ 

There is much difference of opinion in regard 
to the meaning of the expression which our Lord 
here uses, ‘Till I come.’ And we need not be 
surprised at this, for it is evident from what follows 
that the words were not clearly understood at the 
time, even by those who heard them. The most 
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probable! interpretation appears to be, that the 
‘coming’ spoken of by Christ is that implied in the 
destruction of the city and nation of the Jews, who 
had refused to acknowledge Him as their true 
Messiah, and in the consequent more free propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and extension of His Kingdom 
throughout the world; events which S. Peter did 
not live to see, but which 8. John—and §&%. John, 
perhaps, alone of the Twelve ’—was permitted to 
witness, by a life prolonged more than thirty years 
after Peter’s martyrdom ; and consequently more 
than sixty years after this occurrence. And so 
interpreted, the expression may be compared with 
that previous saying of our Lord, which is recorded 
by each of the three earlier Evangelists: ‘ Verily, 
I say unto you, there be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death till they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in His Kingdom’ (Matt. xvi. 28). 
But whatever difficulty there may be in fixing 
the intention of those former words in the reply of 
1 My brother (late Bishop of Lincoln), however, 7m loc. and 
Church Hist. i. 86, understands our Lord’s saying to refer to 
§. John’s miraculous preservation and deliverancefrom his martyr- 
dom in will at Rome, and the extension of his life for many years 
to be a witness of Christ .. . till at last his Divine Lord came 
and took the beloved Disciple to Himself in peace at Ephesus. 


2 So Isaac Williams, p. 318; but Giesler would add others 
especially S. Philip, Church Hist. i. 105. 
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Jesus, there can be none—or next to none—in 
regard to these which are immediately before us in 
the text. They contain, we see, a rebuke, ‘ What 
is that to thee?’ coupled with an injunction, 
‘Follow thou Me.’ And the rebuke and the injunc- 
tion, taken together, very plainly convey that 
particular lesson which, as I have said, we our- 
selves require. There may, indeed, be room for 
question as to what was passing in our Lord’s 
mind which induced Him to address that special 
injunction to §. Peter, ‘ Follow Me,’ spoken to him, 
_as it was, not now for the first, nor even for the 
second time.' We know that, not many weeks 
- before, the same Apostle, speaking in his forward 
way for his brethren no less than for himself, had 
avowed to Jesus, ‘ Behold, we have forsaken all, 
and have followed Thee.’ But in the interval which 
had elapsed, there had been: first, a slackness in 
the following, when his Divine Master, on the even- 
ing of His Betrayal, was led away as a prisoner to 
the palace of the High Priest, and Peter (as we 
read, ‘followed Him,’ but followed Him < afar off’ ; 
and then—far worse—there had been that threefold 
shameful and most sad denial; a denial of which 
he had been so fully forewarned, in reply to his 
1 See Matt. iv. 18, 19; and here v. 19. 
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boast of a constancy that should never fail.!. There 
was need, therefore, that he should be called again. 
He must make, as it were, a fresh start in his 
Christian course. And of this, we may suppose, 
it was the purpose of Jesus graciously to remind 
him ; and withal to intimate that if he made the 
necessary effort the course was still open to him, 
notwithstanding all that had passed; he might 
still run not as uncertainly, but so as to obtain 
the ‘incorruptible crown ’—yes, and the brightest 
crown of all, the crown of martyrdom. 

And is not this, my brethren, our own case ; the 
case of every one of us? Time was when we received 
our call; and we professed—some of us (it may be) 
with professions louder than the rest—we professed 
to follow ; but ere long, it became more or less a fol- 
lowing afar off (alas! how far!) ; and then perhaps, 
still more sad, a plain falling away ; or sadder still, 
a denial, and that not once, but repeated, and 
every time more impudently, more basely! But 
oh! the unspeakable mercy of our dear Redeemer, 
there has been vouchsafed to us also call after call ; 
as the holy Bishop Andrewes has expressed it, teach - 
ing us in his ‘ Devotions,’ ® to give thanks to God 

1 Matt. xix. 27; xxvi. 33-35; John xiii. 36-38. 
2 For fifth day, under ‘ Praise.’ 
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‘for our call, recall, yea, many calls besides ;’ and 
therein, ‘for His forbearance, long-suffering, long 
long-suffering to usward many seasons, many years, 
up to this time.’ Yes, wp to this very hour, when 
still He would say to us once more—and who can 
tell but it may be now to some of us, as it was to 
Peter in the text, for the last time—‘ Follow thou 
Me!’ 

He would say it yet again; but, observe, not 
without warning, not without rebuke, if yet, after 
all that has passed, we would fain cumber ourselves 
with unnecessary speculations, instead of fixing our 
thoughts upon that one, that great and all-import- 
tant inquiry—most proper for those who would 
profess, with Peter, to be returning penitents : 
‘Lord, what wouldest Thou have me to do?’ How 
must I walk, so that I may follow Thee? And let 
it not be said that, in giving us this command, so 
explicit, so peremptory—and in repeating it with 
an emphasis so touching, so personal—He would 
engross us to Himself, so as to forbid us to take an 
affectionate interest in others, our friends and rela- 
tions, who are near and dear to us. No! but He 
would bid us first of all to make sure of Him, who 
is our best Friend; our nearest and our dearest 
Relative. 
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Nay, more; He would not forbid us to follow 
after the things which, as men, we naturally seek 
—things necessary or agreeable to the body or to 
the mind ; food and raiment, rest and peace, health 
and recreation, wealth and prosperity, knowledge 
and wisdom, honour and renown. No! but He 
would confine all these within their due limits; He 
would stamp them all as mere impertinences when 
apart from the hope of a better life; He would 
warn us that, without Him, there is no food that 
can really nourish, no raiment that can really 
clothe, no rest or peace that can really tranquillise, 
no health or pleasure that can really be enjoyed, 
no wealth, no prosperity that can really enrich, no 
knowledge or wisdom that can really enlighten, no 
rank, no honour or renown that can really ennoble, 
can really dignify or exalt. Concerning each and 
all of these, He would press us with the inquiry, 
‘What is that to thee ?’ to thee who art born for 
immortality! to thee, who ere long must die and 
be stripped of all! to thee who must one day stand 
before My judgment-seat, to give an account how 
thou hast followed Me; whether thou hast sought 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, or 
whether thou hast sought them last, or not at all. 

But I was intending, as I said, to make use of 

mM 2 
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this combined rebuke and injunction of the text in 
such a way as to recall us from inquiries which, 
though in themselves they may be right and inno- 
cent, and even needful to be entertained on the 
part of some, are little likely to promote general 
edification, and in our own case may be further 
unsuitable as tending to engross our thoughts, and 
to divert them from the self-discipline which we so 
ereatly need. There could have been no actual 
impropriety on §. Peter’s part in endeavouring to 
obtain from Jesus the same revelation respecting 
the future destiny of S. John which he had already 
received respecting his own destiny. And had he 
proved indeed the firm, steadfast follower of Christ 
which he had boasted himself to be, and which he 
afterwards became, it is not impossible that his 
question would have been met in the manner which 
he had asked and hoped for. But his case required 
other treatment. The rebuke ‘What is that to 
thee?’ could mean nothing less than to remind 
him that, after his recent fall, and with his future 
perseverance still insecure, his main and all-suffi- 
cient object must be to look to himself—his 
own amendment, his own consistency, his own line 
of duty, as Christ had just now ordered it to him : 
‘Feed My lambs! Feed My sheep!’ How many 
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of us are there, my brethren, at the present day 
who seem to require precisely similar treatment ! 
who allow themselves to be carried away by curio- 
sity, and zeal, about speculative points, or points 
affecting others, but with which they themselves 
have no proper or immediate concern ; while they 
neglect, or take far less interest about, the things 
which do most properly and most immediately 
belong to them—their own following and imitation 
of Christ ; to be shown in the control of their temper, 
in the government of their tongue, in the conscien- 
tious performance of their duty, from day to day! 
How many of us provoke the check which Milton, in 
his great poem, has imagined to be put upon the 
inquisitiveness of our first parent by the Angel 
Raphael ; 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid; 


Leave them to God alone :— Be lowly wise ; 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. 


how many of us, I say, provoke this check ; per- 
plexing themselves and others by entering into 
disputes beyond their depth; while the one thing 
needful—the cultivation of their moral nature in 
the fear of God and in love and gratitude to their 
Saviour, is left, for the most part, unattended to! 
And yet, my brethren, what can be more certain 
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than that, when we come to the most awful 
moment of our existence, and are called to stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, we shall not 
be asked what part we have taken in such disputes 
or how we have solved such questions; but we 
shall be asked—asked by the Judge Himself—how 
we have followed Him ; we, who professed to bear 
His Name, how we have shown ourselves worthy 
of it. 

The saintly Robert Leighton—sometime Bishop 
of Dunblane (of whom, as I am his unworthy 
successor in the Episcopate of that See, so I would 
wish to be indeed his follower, even as he was of 
Christ)—that holy Bishop has a sermon upon 
this text—preached before the Scottish Parliament 
in Edinburgh, November 14, in 1669—in which, 
speaking of the state of things as it existed in this 
country two hundred years ago, he exclaims : ‘ Ah! 
my brethren, the body of religion is torn, and the 
soul of it expiresy while we are striving about the 
hem of its garment.’! Alas! there is too much 
reason still for the same complaint. We are still 
far too much inclined to place speculation before 


1 Vol. ii. Serm. xxxvill. p. 425, West’s edit. Leighton was 
not consecrated bishop till December 15, 1671, two years 
later. 
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practice, to place knowledge before virtue; to be 
curious about the future rather than to be careful 
for the present; to be inquisitive about others 
rather than to be well acquainted with ourselves. 
How few of us are there, it is to be feared, who 
could appeal to God in those beautiful sentiments 
expressed in the 131st Psalm: ‘Lord, I am not 
high-minded; I have no proud looks; I do not 
exercise myself in great matters, or in things which 
are too high for me. But I refrain my soul and 
keep it low ; like as a child that is weaned from his 
mother ; yea, my soul is even as a weaned child.’ 
To say thus, and to say it truly, this would be 
indeed to follow Christ. Py 
And did §. Peter himself live to learn the lesson 
which thus was taught him by his Divine Master ? 
Yes, and that in a manner which affords a mar- 
vellous and—might I not say ?—of itself alone, an 
all-sufficient attestation to the truth of the Gospel. 
Read his two Epistles in the view of this scene of 
which I have been speaking, and what a light do 
they receive and reflect upon it! For example, in 
the former, having exhorted us to patience, even 
under evil treatment, he adds: ‘ for even hereunto 
were ye called ; because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example that ye should follow His 
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steps’ (1 Pet. ii. 21). But what I wish to point out 
to your notice, most of all, is this :—how calmly 
must he have walked on, during that long interval 
of more than thirty years, looking forward, all the 
while, to the death of martyrdom which Jesus not 
only foretold, but prescribed to him in the full 
meaning of these. words—‘ Follow thou Me ’—follow 
thou Me, yea, even unto death itself, the death of 
the Cross ; how calmly, I say, and how undauntedly 
must he have held on his course as following Christ, 
when he could write thus, as he has done, in his 
second Epistle: ‘I think it meet, as long as [am in 
this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in 
remembrance; knowing that shortly’ (for he was 
now growing old ')—‘ knowing that shortly I must 
put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath showed me :’—showed him, that is, on 
this same occasion, when He ‘signified by what 
death he should glorify God.’ ‘Moreover, I will 
endeavour that yé may be able, after my decease, 
to have these things always in remembrance ’(i. 18— 
15). Need I say the endeavour has been accom- 
plished? That we read these words of 8. Peter in 
our Bibles at the present day is a proof of this. 

I must not omit to add that in one thing only 


1 See John xxi. 18, dtav ynpdons. 
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did he decline to follow Jesus. Such was his repen- 
tance, such his humility and self-abasement at the 
last, that he requested to be crucified with his head 
downwards, as judging himself unworthy even to 
suffer death in the same posture as his Master 
suffered it.! 

So then, my brethren, if I may shortly re- 
capitulate what has now been said, our own per- 
sonal, individual following of Christ, this is what we 
have most to look to. Am I in the place where 
He has set me? Am | walking in the way in 
which He has ordered me to walk? Am I doing 
what good Ican? Am I bearing the ills which I 
have to suffer, as desiring above all things to 
imitate His example? ‘hese, I repeat, are the 
things which we have most tolookto. Well indeed 
is.it, and our bounden duty, that we should know 
and be assured, meanwhile, where we ourselves are 
in the mystical body of Christ, as members of His 
Church on earth, and where we may reasonably hope 
and expect to be, when our end shall come. But 
to know, or be assured, where others are, or are to be 
hereafter, we have no such need ; and call to inquire, 
or capacity to determine, we have less than none. 


1 See Cave’s Lives of Apost. p. 206, and the authorities there 
referred to. 
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Let us therefore put away from us the question, 
What of this man—or what of that ? remembering 
that, not to us, but to his own Master he must 
stand or fall; as we also ourselves must stand or 
fall to the same Master. In like manner, let us be 
content to think that there are many problems in 
our religion—many difficulties even in the Scripture 
—which it is not for us to solve; many a matter 
in the economy of the Church too eagerly contested, 
which, however it may be determined by those with 
whom the duty and responsibility rest to determine 
it, can bring no man any nearer on his road to 
Heaven. The resolution so to act may save us 
oftentimes, on the one hand, from much needless 
perplexity, and, on the other hand, from much un- 
charitable censoriousness. In a word, it may help 
to form in us the mnund of Christ, which is all in all 
to every one of us. If we seek to be humble as He 
was humble—to be meek as He was meek—to love 
all men as He loved—then may we hope to die, 
though it be upon a cross, as He died ; committing 
our spirit, with all confidence, to the same God and 
Father who received His, to be restored to us again, 
after the same manner, for an endless life of glory, 
and honour, and immortality. 


@itness of S, Zames 


Behold, the Judge standeth before the door. 
S. James v. 9. 


Tus Epistle of §. James has a character of its 
own ; and in virtue of that character, it retains its 
original interest and value in a remarkable degree. 
Much that 8. Paul has written relates to matters 
of controversy, arising out of false doctrines which 
have long since passed away. All that we have 
received from §. James is eminently practical ; 
and though adapted closely, as we shall presently 
see, to the time and to the circumstances of those 
to whom it was addressed—that is, to the Jews of 
the twelve tribes, whether converted or unconverted 
—it is scarcely less suitable for men under all cir- 
cumstances and at every time. So long as life is beset 
with temptations which call for patience; so long 
as the rich require to be reminded of their duties 
to the poor ; so long as we all have a tongue which 
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is full of evil and difficult to control; so long as 
Christians have need to be warned that it is not 
enough to feel religious emotions, to talk religious 
language, to acquire religious knowledge, and to 
profess religious belief, without the habitual prac- 
tice of religious duties and the daily devotion of 
a religious life; so long will. the inspired admoni- 
tion of S. James be profitable for the instruction 
and edification of the Church. 

In such an Epistle the solemn declaration of the 
text finds its fittest and most appropriate place: 
‘Behold! the Judge standeth before the door.’ In 
the original Greek the last word is in the plural 
number—‘ before the doors ’—and so it is rendered 
in the Revised Version; as much as to say, before 
your door and mine, and the door of every one of 
us. Rich or poor, there is no difference. We see it 
in regard to death. We know that no door, how- 
ever lofty, or however low, escapes the summons, 
which is to call away the spnit of its inmate, when 
his appointed time has come.! But do we also 
know that there is One stationed, as it were, before 
our door, who after death will become our Judge ? 
—One who marks our going out and our coming in 


' «Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.’ Hor. Od. I. iv. 13. 
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—One who overhears all we say, and who sees all we 
do. This were a sight—not to terrify us—no, my 
beloved brethren, not to terrify us, if only we will 
mind what we say and do, and whither we go ;_ not 
to terrify us when we consider who He is that so 
observes us; but above all things to do us good. 
And therefore 8. James desires that we should see 
this sight; that we should open as it were our 
mind’s eye, and picture Him to us in imagination 
as He there stands. ‘Behold!’ he says, ‘the 
Judge.’ See, look thou at, Him; for be assured 
He sees, He looks at, thee. Not yet as He will 
look, when He assumes the character and office of 
our Judge, but rather as one who would be a faith- 
ful watchman at our gate; who would keep loving 
guard over us—if we will—and protect us from all 
evil; as One, who at His first coming ‘ came not to 
judge the world, but to save the world.’! And yet 
He is the same: the same of whom the Church, 
ever, as it were, in an attitude of expectation, pro- 
fesses daily in the morning: ‘ We believe that Thou 
shalt come to be our Judge;’ the same, of whom 
she sings, or may sing, daily in the evening: ‘O 
show yourselves joyful before the Lord the King 

. for He cometh to judge the earth. With 


1 John xii, 47, 
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righteousness shall He judge the world, and the 
people with equity.’ 

But there is a circumstance not to be over- 
looked in the profitable consideration of this text, 
because it gives to it in its bearing upon ourselves 
an especial emphasis—an emphasis which renders 
it doubly suitable for our instruction at the present 
moment, when the close of Advent is hard at hand. 
I allude to the fact that when S. James wrote these 
words, the Judge was standing at the gates of 
Jerusalem, yes, and at the doors of every house in 
Jerusalem, and it was not long ere He knocked at 
those doors, and broke through those gates, with 
a voice of thunder not to be misunderstood. And 
then it could not fail to be seen who He was, and 
for what cause He had come. You will remember, 
in the 24th chapter of 8. Matthew, how Jesus 
declared ‘When ye shall see all these things, know 
that it is near’ (or rather, as we read in our 
margin, know that He, the Judge, is near), ‘even 
at the doors.’! And what were the things of which 
He then spoke? The very things which now, 
when §. James wrote, were coming rapidly to 
pass. For this Epistle, we know, was written only 
a very short time before the destruction of Jeru- 


' Matt, xxiv. 33, ‘Know ye that He is nigh,’ R.V, 
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salem, and when the calamitous events which were 
to form the prelude of that dread catastrophe were 
beginning to be seen and read of all men. And 
the writer of this Epistle was living in the midst of 
Jerusalem, as its first Christian Bishop ; living, I 
say, in the very atmosphere (so to speak) of those 
events. As he wrote he would have before his eyes 
all that Jesus had foretold, just as we read it in that 
same chapter of 8. Matthew; and he would witness 
the several elements of misery and confusion 
gathering themselves together for the conflict that 
was to ensue—a conflict in which there was to be 
‘tribulation’ such as the world, from its creation, 
had never known. Himself prepared, by the grace 
of God, for the utmost violence of the storm, it was 
his duty, as best he could, through the same grace, 
to prepare others also. And (humanly speaking) 
what a dismal, desperate task! What a state of 
society do his words present ; and all the more 
terrible when we reflect that men were living those 
lives, were practising all that injustice, all that 
neglect and contempt of God, in despite of the 
plainest and most solemn warnings concerning the 
judgment that was to come upon them. We seem 
to read the letter of a man who felt that he was 
liable to be stunned by some fearful intelligence in 
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the midst of every sentence that he wrote—of a 
man who cared for nothing but how he might best 
discharge the Gospel message he had to give, and 
by all means save some. The thoughts lie loose— 
grand and massive in themselves—but with little 
introduction of connecting particles—like blocks of 
unhewn stone strewed about the quarry’s mouth. 
It was no time to speak of ‘grace, mercy, and 
peace,’ merely in the way of formal salutation ; and 
this, be it observed, is the only Kpistle in the New 
Testament in which no such salutation, either at 
the beginning, or at the end, finds a place. We 
might suspect of harshness the character of a man. 
who could break out, as he does, ever and anon, 
with such vehemence of appeal: ‘Go to now, ye 
rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you’ (v. 1). ‘Ye adulterers and 
adulteresses, know ye not that the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God ?’ (iv. 4). ‘ Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners; and purify your hearts, ye 
double-minded’ (iv. 81. We might suppose, I say, 
that language like this was scarcely fit to come 
from the lips of a Christian Bishop, who must be 
gentle towards all men, and still less suited to pro- 
duce the desired effect upon those to whom it was 
addressed, and so accomplish the end which the 
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Holy Spirit had in view when He inspired the 
author of this Epistle so to write. And yet, when 
we look to other parts of the same Epistle, when we 
see the tenderness with which he appeals again 
and again to his brethren, his ‘beloved brethren’ 
(a style of address which, be it also remarked, no 
other Apostle, not even §. John, has used so fre- 
quently), we could not doubt the real disposition 
of the man, even if we had not, as we have, the 
express and most authentic testimony of Christian 
antiquity to the character which he bore, and the 
universal esteem and confidence he had won. No! 
it was the very strength and depth of his affection 
that made him speak so sternly and so reproach- 
fully. It was his intense realisation of the truth 
that the Judge was standing before their doors, that 
induced him to write, without compliment, and 
without reserve, if so he might arouse them to 
behold that Judge, and to worship Him, with true 
conversion of heart and life, ere it should be too 
late. 

And did he succeed in doing this? Alas! my 
brethren, it will shock you when I tell how utterly 
—how utterly, he failed. There is reason to 
believe that this very expression of the text was 


perverted into an occasion of profane ridicule. 
N 
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Mockers were heard to ask him—so we are informed 
by one of the most ancient Christian writers '— 
‘Tell us, which is the door of Jesus.’ They might 
mean perhaps to say, ‘We do not see Him—where 
is He to be found?’ But however this may be, 
we know that very soon after he had written this 
letter, probably not more than a few weeks or days, 
S. James was martyred at Jerusalem. The par- 
ticulars have been recorded by the same Church 
historian to whom I just now referred, and we 
cannot reasonably doubt their substantial truth. 
It was at the passover feast. The governor Festus, 
of whom we read in the Acts, was dead, and no 
successor had yet come into his room. Vast 
numbers were assembled in the city. There was 
alarm and apprehension of a riot, because many 
were inclined to profess their faith in Jesus. The 
rulers, in dismay, had recourse to James, as to 
one who possessed uncommon influence among the 
people, and besought him not only to interpose his 
authority for the quieting of their minds, but to 
induce them to believe that Jesus who had been 
crucified was not the Christ. For this purpose 
they took him up to the roof of the Temple in 
order that what he had to say to the multitude 


1 Hegesippus, in Euseb. Hist. Hecles. ii. 23. 
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might be the better heard. But so far from giving 
the false testimony which they desired, he cried 
with a loud voice, ‘ Why question ye me concern- 
ing Jesus, the Son of Man? He is now sitting in 
the Heavens at the right hand of power, and is 
about to come in the clouds of Heaven.’ Furious 
with rage and disappointment at this issue of their 
wicked stratagem, the Scribes and Pharisees said 
one to another, ‘ Let us cast him down! And so 
they did.’ And seeing that he was not killed by 
the fall, they began to stone him. But he, turning 
himself, knelt down and prayed, ‘I beseech Thee, 
O Lord God the Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ As they were stoning him, one 
said, ‘Stop, what do ye? the just man’ (he was 
known by the name of James the Just)—‘ the just 
man is praying for you. And one of them, who 
was a fuller, took a club, which he used to beat 
clothes, and struck him on the head. Thus he 
suffered martyrdom. And they buried him in 
that place, and his monument still remains near 
the Temple. Soon after this Judea was invaded 
by Vespasian.’ Such is the narrative of Hegesippus, 
a converted Jew, who lived in the second century. 
And Eusebius, when he quotes it, adds these 
words: ‘James was so excellent a person, and so 
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much esteemed for his virtue, that thoughtful men 
among the Jews are of opinion that his death was 
the cause of the siege of Jerusalem, which followed 
in a short time’ (ii. 23). 

It was indeed but a small portion, or rather 
supplement, of the cause of that fatal siege. It 
was, as it were, the last drop which caused the cup 
of guilt and punishment to overflow—the last great 
crime in that long catalogue which comprehended, 
above all, the slaying of Him who was truly ‘ the 
Just One’ (Acts vii. 52), as S. James, in this last 
chapter of his Epistle, had reminded them, ‘Ye have 
condemned—ye have killed the Just’ (v. 6). His 
Epistle had been-to them what the prophetic roll of 
Jeremiah was to their kings and princes in the olden 
time, and what the speech of Stephen had been to 
their exasperated council not long before (Acts vil. 
54). And so ‘all the righteous blood’ which they 
and their fathers had shed was now to be required 
(Luke xi. 50). / 

But what meanwhile was the effect, in regard 
to the word which 8. James had spoken? Itis true 
they cast him down headlong. They stoned, they 
buried him. But did they stifle his testimony ? 
No, verily: as 8. Paul, chained in his prison house 
at Rome, wrote to Timothy, ‘I suffer trouble as an 
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evildoer, even unto bonds, but the Word of God is 
not bound’ (2 Tim. ii. 9), so the voice of S. James 
is not cast down, is not stoned, is not entombed. 
It cries still from that lofty roof, it cries still out of 
that bloody pavement, ‘The coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh’ (v. 8). ‘ Behold the Judge standeth 
before the doors.’ Andif we are wise, my brethren, 
we shall listen to it. It is not now the coming of 
the army of a Roman Emperor for which we are to 
look, but the coming of the Judge of quick and 
dead, and of all the holy angels with Him. But 
the coming of that Emperor—and need I assure 
you that he did come and that he came as an 
Avenger and a Judge of that wicked nation and of 
its rulers who remained impenitent after they had 
denied the Holy One and the Just and desired a 
murderer to be granted unto them, and killed the 
Prince of Life (Acts ii. 14, 15)—the coming of 
that Emperor, I say, tells us plainly, and assures 
us certainly, of the coming of this All-righteous 
Judge. The Roman Emperor came not till after 
time had been given, through the long-suffering of 
God, for the repentance even of the men who had 
crucified the Son of God ; not till the Gospel mes- 
sage had been preached, and the offer of reconcilia- 
tion made, again and again during a period of forty 
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years. Is there anything in our circumstances 
now to indicate that God is dealing with us in the 
same way? Is the recurrence of this Advent season 
itself no such indication? Is the state of society 
in which we live altogether different from the social 
state which existed in the last days of Jerusalem? I 
fear not. A sketch of that state, as we may gather 
it from the Epistle of S. James, has been drawn, 
not inaccurately, in these words: ‘ Hollow profes- 
sions of religion, empty shows and shadows of faith, 
partiality and respect of persons, slavish idolatry of 
riches ; observance of some of God’s command- 
ments, together with open and impious defiance of 
others ; arrogant assumption of the office of religious 
teaching without due call and authority ; encourage- 
ment and patronage of those who set themselves 
up to be spiritual guides; sins of the tongue, evil- 
speaking against man and God; enyvying and 
strife, factions and party feuds, wars and fightings ; 
adulteries, pride, and revelry ; low worldliness and 
presumptuous self-confidence ; a Babel-like building 
up of secular plans and projects, irrespective of 
God’s will, and in denial of His Providence ; vain- 
glorious display of wealth ; hardheartedness towards 
those by whose industry that wealth is acquired ; 


self-indulgence and sensuality; an obstinate cons 
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tinuance in that evil temper of unbelief which 
first rejected Christ and then crucified Him; 
these were the sins of the last days of Jerusalem 
as described by S. James; for these she was to 
be destroyed by God; for these she was de- 
stroyed ; and her children were scattered abroad, 
and have now been outcasts for near two thousand 
years.’ 

Whether or no another two thousand years may 
be allowed to pass before the consummation of all 
things—or another thousand—or not so much as 
another two hundred (as some suppose), we cannot 
tell. Nor does it concern us much to know. But 
it does concern us, my brethren, above all things 
to see that we be not, when our end shall come, 
like the wicked Jews—cast out, not for time only 
but for eternity; cast out, not from an earthly city, 
but a heavenly ; cast out, not from the Old Jeru- 
salem, but from the New. It does concern us 
above all things to see, and to remember, in all we 
think and say and do, that the Judge, who has 
given us conscience to guide us and a moral law to 
obey; who has given us His Word and sacraments, 
and His ministers to preach that Word and to 
administer those sacraments, the Almighty Judge 
who has done for us all this, and withal has died, 
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that we might live through Him, ‘standeth before 
the door.’ 

Let us, then, I beseech you, think of these 
things while there is yet time ; let us think of them 
so that they may produce in us the practice of those 
duties which this Epistle of S. James was designed 


more especially to teach ; and which, if they were | 


needful to prepare the Jews for the temporal judg- 
ment which was hanging over their place and nation, 
how much more must they be necessary to fit us 
for the everlasting judgment which is no less cer- 
tainly impending over our own heads! Yes! we 
have need, as they had, to be patient, under the 
cares and troubles that come upon us from day to 
day, and not doubting that they are sent in mercy 
to prove our faith and to wean us from an undue 
love of this present world. We have need, as they 
had, to keep a guard over our tongues, remember- 
ing that the utterance of the lips will form one great 
portion of the judgment we are to undergo, and 
that ‘by our words we shall be justified and by our 
words we shall be condemned ’ (Matt. xii. 87). We 
have need, as they had, to beware lest we allow 
ourselves to be satisfied with the outward semblance 
of religion, with the observance of forms and of set 
times of worship, without endeavouring to cherish 
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and keep alive in our hearts at all times the love 
of God and of our neighbour, for Christ’s sake. 
Whether we have little or whether we have much, 
we have need to remember that God has made us, 
for the mysterious purpose of His own grace and 
glory, what we are ; that every condition of life has 
its own, and for all we can tell, equal temptations ; 
and that to bear those temptations, so as to approve 
ourselves to Him, is alike the sum of the duty, and 
the sole security for the happiness of every one 
of us. 


@itness of S. Zohn 


iy 


In Him was life: and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in darkness ; and the darkness com- 
prehended ‘ it not.—John i. 4, 5. 


Ir is well known that the prologue or preface of 
S. John’s Gospel—that is, the first fourteen verses 
of the first chapter—excited the admiration even of - 
heathen philosophers; so that one of them, who 
lived in the third century, declared it was worthy 
to be written in letters of gold, and to be every- 
where set up in the most conspicuous places for the 
instruction of mankind.2 / And no wonder: for 
what is there of the deepest and loftiest philosophy 
which this single passage of our inspired volume— 
though it proceeded from the pen of one of who had 
been by birth and by profession nothing more than 
a poor fisherman of Galilee—what is there which, 


1 R.V. ‘apprehended,’ and in margin ‘ overcame.’ 
2 See Bentley’s Remarks, in answer to Collins, Works, iii. 
408 seq. 
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if intelligently examined, it may not suffice to 
teach ? And doubtless—although nothing can be 
simpler than the words themselves and the form of 
expression in which they have been cast—it was 
written with the view to enlist the attention and to 
satisfy the demands of the philosophic reader more 
than any passage that is to be found in either of 
the three previous Gospels. This we are led to 
observe at the very commencement from the use of 
the name Logos, which, for want of a better equiva- 
lent (though the original has a sense far more 
comprehensive), we translate ‘ The Word.’ ‘In the 
beginning was the Word.’ It was a term current 
at the time among the Jewish writers of the Alex- 
andrine school (such as Philo) ; and not unknown 
in the speculations of heathen philosophy—espe- 
clally of the Platonists—respecting the nature of 
the Deity and the origin of the world. And what- - 
ever shades of meaning it may have borne in its 
previous use, it is certain that the notion which 
S. John assigns to it is that—not of an attribute, or 
of a quality, such as Reason, Wisdom, Speech, In- 
telligence—but of a Person; of a Person whom, in 
His human form, he himself (so he testifies in his 
first Epistle) ‘had seen with his eyes, had looked 
upon, and his very hands had handled.’ But why, } 
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ite youemeaty...asky, should this name be used by §&. 
John? Why should he not do as the other Kvan- 
gelists had done, use the personal name Jesus, or 
the official name Messiah, 7.e. the Christ 2? Simply 
because he begins by speaking of a time when the 
Man who was to bear those names was not yet born, 
had not yet come into the world. He begins by 
speaking of a time when the world itself was not 
created—-when nothing, no being was in existence 
save the Creator Himself. But the Creator Him- 
self was in existence, and had been in existence 
from all eternity. And this Creator, by whom all 
things were made, was no other than the Being 
whom Moses in his description of the Creation had 
called God ; but whom §S. John now teaches us at 
once to identify, and yet to distingush, by this new 
name, the Word: ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ 
And this extension of the truth, as originally re- 
vealed, is made plain to us, and at the same time a. 
sufficient, if not a complete reason is given for the 
use of the name ‘ Logos,’ in the opening verses of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘God hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son; by whom also 
He made the worlds.’ And whereas Moses in the 
Book of Genesis had ascribed to God nothing more 
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than the creation of corporeal substances—of the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in ° 
them is—S. Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
speaking of the Son of God who had become in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ, declares that by Him im- 
material beings also were created: ‘by Him were 
all things created that are in heaven and that are 


2 


in earth, visible and invisible ;’ and lest in that in- 
visible world, among the many degrees of the celes- 
tial hierarchy, any order might be thought to be 
exempted from dependence upon Him, the Apostle 
names those of the greatest eminence, thereby 
comprehending all the rest. ‘Whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, 
all things were created by Him and for Him.’ Yes, 
not only ‘by Him,’ as a mere instrumental cause 
which works by another and for another—but ‘ for 
Him ;’ for His own proper glory, for the exercise of 
His own personal and self-inherent dominion ; so 
that not only did His power create, but His con- 
tinual providence sustains the whole; wherefore 
the Apostle still further adds: ‘And by Him all 
things consist’ (i. 16, 17). 

But now—marvel above all marvels—this great, 
this eternal, this universal Creator has become a 
subject of His own Creation. He who as God, as 
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the Word, as the Son of God, existed before all 
time, has begun in time to exist as Man. He whom 
the Heaven of heavens could not contain has 
made for Himself a tabernacle of human flesh. 
‘The Word became flesh, and dwelt’—éernrwecy, had 
His.exnv%, his tabernacle—‘ among us, full of grace 
and truth ; and we’ (says the beloved Disciple, who 
had the privilege to recline upon His bosom at 
supper time)—‘ we beheld His glory ’—glory such as 
could belong to none but to Him who was the true 
and only begotten Son of God. He who, forty 
centuries before, had created man out of the dust 
of the earth, and previously to that (no one can 
tell how long) had created the dust out of nothing ; 
He to whom the Almighty Father had said, ‘ Let 
Us make man in Our image after Our likeness ;’ 
now Himself took man’s nature, through the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, and was born of a 
woman, of a Virgin, whose name was Mary. 
An exercise of /creative power, infinitely trans- 
cending every other act of creation; because, 
although for a time He was to become lower than 
the Angels, lower even than the lowest of His fellow 
men, yet, after that short period had elapsed, He, 
the same Man, made of a woman, circumcised the 
eighth day, and named by the name of Jesus, 
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admitted, when He was thirty years old, to. the 
office of the Messiah and thereupon both made and 
named the Christ, was eventually, as Man, to receive 
the homage not only of all mankind whom He had 
created and redeemed, but of all other created 
beings however great and glorious; so that every 
knee must bow to Him, of things in Heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
every tongue confess that Jesus, the Christ, is 
their common Lord (Phil. ii. 11). And this is 
what S. John in the Revelation (v. 18) assures us 
that he saw and heard : “ Every creature which is in 
Heaven and on the earth and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying, Blessing and honour and glory and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the Throne 
and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.’ 

But to come more closely to the words of my 
text, in which the Evangelist, having declared the 
Eternal Godhead of the Word, proceeds to speak of 
that Godhead in its manifestation to mankind. 
He who was, and is, through communication from 
the Father, the Source of all life,' was, and is, also 
the Source of all light: ‘In Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men.’ How melancholy, then, is 

1 John v. 26. 
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it, my brethren, that he who thus writes should have 
occasion to add, ‘ And the light shineth in darkness ; 
and the darkness’— which should have yielded to 
its influence, stood aloof, cared not to understand 
it—‘ comprehended it not.’ Melancholy indeed ; 
but so it was—-and worse. Not only as when this 
Babe was born, did the tyrant-monster Herod 
(whose soul was darkened by every kind of guilt)— 
not only did he seek to extinguish, in its own blood, 
the life and light which that Holy Child had brought 
into the world; not only did Jew, as represented 
by the High Priest and Elders, and Gentile, as re- 
presented by the Roman governor and the power at 
his command, conspire at a later pericd to renew 
that bloody attempt, and for a moment (as it 
appeared) with success; not only were the first 
thirty years of that marvellous life passed in 
complete obscurity, as though the darkness had 
overwhelmed it ; but even during the three years of 
the ministry, when the light was shining—shining 
clear and bright, as we might suppose—by the testi- 
mony of the Baptist, by the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, by the power and purity of the Word spoken, 
by voices heard from Heaven, by the ministration 
of Angels, and above all by the performance of 
frequent, most gracious, and most stupendous 
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miracles—working changes upon the natural ele- 
ments, changes which only the Lord of Nature 
could have made, and working cures upon the 
bodies of men, which none but the Maker of those 
bodies could have wrought ; even then ‘the darkness 
comprehended it not. He was in the world, and 
the world knew Him not. He had come unto His 
own, and His own received Him not.’! The Evan- 
gelist is looking back to the time when, being then 
a disciple of the Baptist, he himself had first known 
Jesus of Nazareth. He had known Him as a car- 
penter and the reputed son of a carpenter—surely 
there was a Divine Providence in ‘the choice of the 
occupation !—but such a carpenter that out of 
nothing He had made the worlds. He is looking 
back to the time, when even he himself, the 
beloved disciple, had with the rest forsaken the 
Light, and fled; when at midday—from the sixth 
hour even to the ninth hour—there was darkness 
over all the earth;? no unfit, and yet an utterly 
insufficient, emblem of the gross universal ignorance 
and sin which had settled, like night, upon the 


1 Gy. cis ra 51a APE, wat of YS101 avrdy ov mapéAaBoy. R.V. 
‘He came unto His own, and they that were His own received 
Him not,’ Dr. Field suggests: ‘He came to his own home, and 
his own people received him not.’—O#. Norv. iii. 61. 

2 Matt. xxvii. 45; Mark xv. 33; Luke xxiii. 44. 
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understandings and the soulsof men. But 8. John 
could also remember how from the morning when 
his Divine Master restored Himself to life, and still 
more from the coming of the great day of Pentecost, 
the light had burst forth afresh, not as the glory 
which for a few moments of the night had intimi- 
dated by its effulgence the poor shepherds of 
Bethlehem ; not as the star which led the wise men 
of the Hast to the house where the young Child 
was and then appeared to them no more; nor as 
the transient twilight testimonies in the Temple of 
the aged Simeon and Anna; no, not like these, but 
a light never again to be extinguished or withdrawn ; 
a light which from that day forth manifested itself, 
however thick might be the surrounding darkness 
—-manifested itself, I say, to ‘Parthians and Medes 
and Hlamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts 
of Libya about Qyrene, and strangers of Rome, 
Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians,’—in a 
word, to ‘devout men out of every nation under 
heaven’ (Acts ii. 9,10). And yet the melancholy 
utterance would still be true—and the aged Evan- 
gelist, when he wrote the words, would be a witness 
of its truth—‘ The light shineth in darkness and 
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the darkness comprehended it not. He was in the 
world ’—no longer in human form, but by the sub- 
stituted Presence of the Holy Ghost—‘and the 
world knew Him not.’ This, I say, would still be 
true; and yet it was and is also true that not even 
the fires of the deadliest persecution, ten times re- 
vived, could subdue that light; but, on the contrary, 
those lurid pyres of martyrdom were themselves, 
after a time, extinguished by it as the fire upon the 
hearth is extinguished by the blaze of the mid-day 
sun. It would still be true that He had come unto 
His own, and, in too many instances, His own 
received Him not. And yet it would be also true 
that ‘as many as did receive Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God—even to them 
that believe on His name.’ 

I have observed, my brethren, that there is 
nothing of the deepest and loftiest philosophy 
which these first verses of 8. John’s Gospel may 
not suffice to teach. But the great truth to which 
I have desired now more particularly to draw your 
attention is this: the mystery of the continued co- 
existence of Life and Death, of Inght and Darkness 
(I use the words in their spiritual and moral signi- 
fication) ; co-existence in such wise that neither of 
them is able in this world (so far as we can see) 

02 
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entirely to overcome the other; for, though life 
and light are ever spreading, and, upon the whole, 
ever gaining the ascendency, yet death and dark- 
ness do also spread, and have their victories to 
recount—such as they are. Christ is in the world 
—the world made and redeemed by Him: He is 
‘ believed on in the world;’! He is the life, the only 
life and ‘light of the world;’ and yet the world 
knows Him not. It has chosen another Prince— 
the Prince of Darkness and of Death. He comes 
unto His own, and who should be ‘ His own’ in a 
more especial sense, but they to whom He has 
given larger gifts, of genius, of knowledge, or of 
social position, of wealth? He comes unto His 
own, and of these, in too many instances, while 
some affect to know and receive Him under a thin 
veil of mere formal profession, others boldly avow 
that they receive Him not, they know Him not. 
Nay, they withstand Him to His face. It is an 
awful subject of/consideration, my brethren, this 
co-existence—this commixture—in which we live, of 
spiritual life and spiritual death, of moral light and 
of moral darkness ; and yet it may be made a very 
profitable subject, if it leads us to reflect that God 
from the beginning has suffered it so to be. And 


Dim a 16. 
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therefore when we witness it—as we cannot but 
witness it on all sides—we should not allow our 
faith to be shaken by it. When we contemplate 
the humiliation of the Creator as born a helpless 
Infant into His own world; and then trace out the 
circumstances of His life and death upon this earth; 
when we contemplate these things, no passing 
obscuration of the truth, no local or occasional 
ascendency of error, or of sin and of ungodliness, 
should have power to disturb us ; provided also we 
can see (as most assuredly we may) that the 
humiliation of the light is never lasting, the 
ascendency of the darkness is always insecure. 
Only then let us take heed that we ourselves do not 
waver in our own course. With the Gospel held out 
before us, if we will but follow it, we need not look 
for any other light. If any think that he can find 
a Gospel for himself in the obsolete dreams of 
Pagan philosophy, or if any think that he can find 
life or light in the indulgence of sinful appetites, in 
the pursuit of worldly vanity, or in any other 
course than that of piety, of sobriety, and of 
brotherly love, Jet not our lot be cast in with such 
self-deceivers, however for a time they may ‘ kindle 
a fire and compass themselves about with sparks;’! 
1 Tsaiah 1. 11. 
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but, knowing that Christ has given us the power 
to become the sons of God, let us live as seeking by 
His grace to secure to ourselves the full blessings of 
that sonship; so that we may rejoice both here 
and hereafter in the possession of the kingdom 
which He has won for us. Itis§. John who writes: 
‘ He that believeth not God hath made Him a liar, 
because he believeth not the record, that God gave 
of His Son. And this is the record, that God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son. 
He that hath the Son ’—he that knoweth and re- 
ceiveth so as to love and to obey Him—‘ hath life. 
And he that hath not ’—knoweth not, receiveth not 
—‘ the Son of God, hath not life.’ ! 

And here I should conclude, were it not that the 
subject of which have been speaking requires a 
word of caution. Because of the continued co-exis- 
tence of light and darkness, let no one imagine that 
God has predetermined any to be sons of darkness: 
on the contrary, let us not fail to see in the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God the only true foundation 
for the equality—and not the equality only—for 
the fraternity of man with man. ‘Of His fulness,’ 
says the Evangelist in the sixteenth verse, ‘ of His 
fulness have all, all we received ;’ that is, all we 


1 1 John y. 10-12. 
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who have been baptised into His Name. To borrow 
the language of S. Chrysostom: ‘ Whether bond or 
free, whether Greeks, or Barbarians, or Scythians, 
learned or unlearned, male or female, children or old 
men, in honour or dishonour, rich or poor, rulers or 
private persons, all—he saith—are deemed worthy 
of the same privilege: for Faith and the Grace of 
the Spirit, removing the inequality caused by 
worldly distinctions, hath moulded all to one 
fashion, hath stamped all with the same—the 
Royal—stamp.’! What then have we Christians 
to do with the wild schemes of political or socialist 
pantisocracy ? It is the Gospel alone which may 
be truly said to level all men—to place all men 
upon a par. But the levelling is a levelling 
up. The parity is a parity among peers. The 
heavenly peerage has indeed its degrees of rank ; 
but they are degrees with which birth of blood, or 
of the will of the flesh, or of the will of man has 
nothing to do. If the humbling ourselves as 
little children is the way to become the noblest of 
that peerage, let us take heed that we do not 
through pride, through covetousness, through in- 
difference to the wants of our poorer brethren, 
exclude ourselves altogether from the joy of our 


1 Hom. X. viii. 68; Oxf. transl. p. 84; see also p. 126 seq. 
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Lord. For in that the Word became flesh, He took 
upon Him the form of a servant. In that He be- 
came the Son of man who was God’s own Son, He 
did so that He might make the sons of men to be 
children of God; children of God, in doing good; 
children of God, in being, as He was, ‘full of grace 
and truth.’ It would be hetter for us, my brethren, 
that Christ should not have come into the world, if 
we are to walk on still in the darkness of sin, or of 
unbelief. It would be better that Christ should 
not have given us life, unless we are to use the 
immortal being we have received from Him, so as 
to occupy and improve the gift, to His glory, and 
to our own salvation. 


a 


Witness of S. John 
3 cae 


There are three that bear witness . . . the Spirit, and 
the Water, and the Blood ; and these three agree in one.— 
t John v. 8. 


Tux Apostle 8. John occupies, among the writers of 
the New Testament, not only a foremost, but in 
many respects a peculiar place. In these words of 
the text, we cannot doubt that he intends to refer 
to the fact which he himself had witnessed, when, 
on the awful morning of the Crucifixion, he stood 
by the Cross of Christ; and which he alone of the 
four Evangelists has recorded—and recorded, you 
may remember, with especial emphasis. In the 
nineteenth chapter of his Gospel, he tells us how 
the soldiers, ‘seeing that Jesus was dead already, 
brake not His legs, but one of them with a spear 
pierced His side, and forthwith came thereout 
blood and water. And he that saw it bare record; 
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and his record is true; and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might believe.’ Our attention, 
you observe, is drawn to the incident as one of 
more than ordinary importance. In like manner, 
in this, his first Epistle, the same 8. John, ere he 
proceeds to enunciate the statement of the text, 
thus writes at the sixth verse: ‘This is He that 
came by water and blood—even Jesus Christ ’—a 
form of expression which, in the original Greek, 
implies that ‘water and blood’ are the appointed 
means by which His coming, His presence, would be 
‘known and realised; and which therefore would be- 
come, inan especial sense, His witnesses to the world. 

And here, before I proceed further, it may be 
proper to remark that, although what we read in 
the next verse, respecting ‘the three that bear 
record in Heaven,’ is justly to be rejected as spu- 
rious, and consequently is omitted in our Revised 
Version, no suspicion whatever has been, or can 
be, cast upon the genuineness of the text which 
relates to the three earthly witnesses. And, remem- 
bering what Christ came more especially to do, we 
shall recognise at once the fitness of these witnesses 
—these instruments, so to speak—by which He 
was to be known. Christ came to teach us what 
sin is; and He came to set us free from our own 
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sin. §in is guilt, and sin is pollution. To blot 
out guilt—deadly guilt—such as ours, there is 
required (so God’s Word assures us!) the shedding 
of blood, ‘To cleanse pollution, though it be but 
of the body, there is required the washing of 
pure water. He, therefore, that was to take away 
sin, must come provided with both these ; He must, 
in an especial manner, be seen and known in them 
and work by them. And this, accordingly, was 
the purpose for which Jesus Christ instituted the 
two great Sacraments of the Gospel, and left them 
to be, till the end of time (or, in other words, till 
He returns again) His legacies to His people, and 
His witnesses to the world—‘ water and blood.’ 
S. Augustine and 8. Chrysostom both conspire to 
teach us that these represent the two great Sacra- 
ments of the Church;? and you will, remember 
how one of our well-known hymns gives expression 
to the same Truth :— 


Pierced for us, a double tide 
Flows from His most precious side:— 
Awful mysteries revere ;— 

Hail the Font and Altar here. 


! Levit. xvii. 11; Hebr. ix. 22. 

2 See the passages quoted in Thomas Aquinas, Catena Aurea 
in Joann. ¢. xix. 34, and Bishop Chris. Wordsworth, in loc. And 
for other testimonies of the Fathers, Dr. ues Tract on Baptism, 
2nd edit. pp. 293-301. 
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In the order of the Gospel, that is, of record of 
the fact itself, ‘the blood’ came first, and then 
‘water.’ In the order of the Epistle, that is, of 
the application of the fact to ourselves, ‘ the water ’ 
comes first, and then ‘blood.’ And here §. John 
is at the pains to repeat his words, as though he 
foresaw that many who received baptism would be 
slow to receive the Lord’s Supper: ‘ Not by water 
only,’ he writes, ‘but by water and blood.’ om 

But let it not be supposed, my brethren, that, 
when we have said this, we have said all that the 
Scripture would convey in these simple but most 
solemn and instructive words. We do not doubt 
that 8. John intended to refer to the two great 
Sacraments of the Gospel, as ordained by Christ for 
the remission of sins. But he intended, moreover, 
to teach us what is their true and only saving use. 
He intended to convey that as the two—the water 
and the blood—proceeded together from the side of 
Christ, so, in our idea and apprehension of their 
meaning, they are never to be disjoined by us. 
For what is it, let me ask, that gives its efficacy 
to the water of baptism, received in faith, for the 
purification of our souls? It is the virtual mixture 
therein of the blood of Christ. And, therefore, the 
Church, in her Baptismal Service, in the prayer 
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which immediately precedes the administration of 
the Sacrament, represents to God how that His 
‘most dearly beloved Son, for the forgiveness of our 
sins, did shed, out of His most precious side, both 
water and blood.’ And again, what is it that 
renders us worthy partakers of the cup of blessing 
in that other Sacrament, of the Lord’s Supper? It 
is the purity of our intention—the answer of a good 
conscience towards God—in the renewal of our 
baptismal vow, with the same faith and repentance 
which we before promised. What will baptism 
avail us, if we have not faith in the atoning sacrifice 
of the blood of Christ? What will Holy Com- 
munion avail us without the washing, the cleansing, 
the baptising of our hearts by true repentance ? 
Separate the two in either case, and we destroy all 
the virtue of the Sacrament, we make it a bane to 
us, and not a blessing. Nay, separate the two in 
any one action of our Christian life, and the act 
presently becomes void of all grace, of all accept- 
ableness in the sight of God. Neither purity of 
life without faith wm Christ’s atoning blood, nor 
faith in Christ's atoning blood without purity of life, 
will suffice to secure to us as adult Christians the 
blessings of the life to come. 


But how, you may ask, are we to be satisfied of 
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the truth of this interpretation? It is not enough 
that S. John saw the water and the blood issue 
from the side of Christ, while hanging on the cross. 
His assertion may suffice to convince us of the 
bare fact. But we require something more before 
we can be persuaded that the import of the fact is 
such—so incomprehensible, so stupendous—as he 
would lead us to believe. And, therefore, after he 
had said, ‘This is He that came by water and 
blood, not by water only, but by water and 
blood,’ he adds immediately, ‘and it is the Sparit 
that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth.’ 
As, though he would say, ‘It is not merely I who 
testify these things ; I speak only as I am moved 
by the Holy Ghost. I have recorded in my Gospel 
how Christ Himself declared, “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
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Heaven ’’’ (iii. 5). ‘ And, again, I have recorded how 
Christ Himself declared: ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, ye have no lifein you ”’’ 
(vi. 58). ‘These things I wrote, not of myself, but 
the Spirit wrote them by my pen. “It is the 
Spirit that beareth witness.’ See, my brethren, 


how he claims the inspiration of the Spirit for all 
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that he has said. He knew there would be many 
who would dispute his testimony, who would gain- 
say his words. He knew that the natural man 
cannot receive this doctrine, that it is foolishness 
unto him, because it is spiritually discerned 
(1 Cor. ii. 14). And, therefore, he appeals again 
to the Spirit, not merely as inspiring his own 
record, but as alone conveying to the water and 
the blood all their saving power, all their Divine 
efficacy, and thereby rendering them what indeed 
they are (together with the Spirit and through His 
co-operation), jit and sufficient witnesses to the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus. ‘There are three that bear 
witness’ (the words ‘in earth’ of our Authorised 
Version, having been interpolated, are struck out 
in the Revision, together, as I have said before, 
with the whole of the preceding verse). ‘There 
are three that bear witness, the Spirit, and the 
water, and the blood; and these three agree in 
one,’ or, to translate the Greek (e/s ro év eiovv) more 
literally, ‘are for the one’—the one end, the one 
object, of bearing witness to the great truth of the 
Gospel, which is the revelation of Christ as God 
incarnate. Yes, they all three bear one concurrent 
and harmonious testimony to this truth. They 
testify to the Godhead of Christ—for how otherwise 
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could He reconcile us to God? They testify to His 
manhood—for how otherwise could He suffer 
death ? They testify to His glorious Resurrection 
and Ascension—for how otherwise could He fulfil 
His promise to send down the Spirit, Who puts life 
into the water and strength into the blood? They 
bear one and the same testimony concerning Christ, 
and they are all for one and the same end—viz. 
that, belheving, we may lwe through Hum. 

And, surely, my brethren, if we reflect upon it 
for a moment, this threefold testimony which God 
has given and still gives to us of his Son will appear 
most marvellous, most conclusive. 

1. Consider, first, the Sprrrr’s testimony. You 
will remember how Jesus Himself declared before 
His Crucifixion: ‘When the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even 
the Spirit of Truth, He shall testify of Me’ (John 
xv. 26). And so He did, by the various powers 
which He gave to the Apostles ; and so, though in 
a different manner, He still does. I say, in a dif- 
ferent manner, because the unknown tongues and 
the other extraordinary gifts which He bestowed 
upon the Church in the Apostolic age have now 
ceased. The main instrument by which He speaks 
to us is the written Word. His witness now is His 
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own Book—that Book which, like a musical 
instrument of many and divers pipes, is modu- 
lated into harmony under the action of one and 
the same hand, of one and the same breath; 
that Book which contains a history of God’s 
dealings with man from the Creation to the 
coming of Christ; and, as told prophetically 
in the Apocalypse, from the coming of Christ to 
the end of time; which alone reveals to us the 
way of life; and of the former portion of which— 
the Jewish Scriptures—Jesus Himself declared : 
‘they are they which testify of Me’ (John v. 39). 
And how wonderful, my brethren, is the testimony 
which this witness gives! How many thousand 
times ten thousand volumes have been published 
to the world, since the Bible was completed by 
the Gospel, the Epistles, and the Revelation of 
§. John! And still it reigns incomparably supreme 
above them all; supreme in itself, supreme in the 
estimation which it everywhere enjoys. Still it is 
tending more and more, notwithstanding all the 
’ opposition, all the open enmity, the cavils and the 
scoffs, it has encountered and overcome; still it is 
ever hastening, I say, more and more, to embrace 
in its circulation all the nations and all the lan- 
guages of the earth. Placed, as we know, in the 
B 
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hand of every Priest, when, according to our 
Ordination office, he is commissioned to preach the 
Word of God and to minister the Holy Sacraments — 
for the salvation of his fellow men; placed (in 
part) in the hands, and kissed by the lips, ! of every 
witness who, in our courts of judicature, is to 
invoke the name of God, for the confirmation of 
his solemn oath; placed upon the altar, and 
devoutly kissed by every sovereign who is to be 
crowned with the crown of these realms; and to 
whom, thereafter, it is solemnly presented by the 
Archbishop who officiates, in these simple, but 
most royal words: ‘We present you with this 
Book, the most valuable thing that this world affords. 
Here is wisdom; this is the royal law; these are 
the lively oracles of God. Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words of this Book, 
that keep and do the things contained in it. For 
these are the words of eternal life, able to make 
you wise and happy in this world, nay, wise unto 
salvation, and so happy for evermore—through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus, to Whom be glory 
for ever! Amen.’—Presented, I say, after this 
manner, in the Abbey Church of Westminster to 
every sovereign who is entrusted under God with 


1 This, I believe, is not donein Scotland, 
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the charge of these dominions ;' read and preached 
in every Christian assembly—everywhere to be 
found under the sick man’s pillow, upon the poor 
man’s shelf; such is the witness by which the 
Spirit now speaks, declaring God’s glory in the 
Church on earth, as the sun declares it in the 
firmament of heaven. 

2. And then consider God’s second witness, the 
institution of Baptism ;? the Warmer, everywhere 
administered ‘in the Name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ What is there 
in this simple rite sufficient to command the uni- 
versal observance and respect of men? Of the 
ten thousand uses to which water is applied for 
the purposes of human life, is there one which, so 
far as concerns the visible benefit derived therefrom, 
might not reasonably hope to stand as high, or 

1 The custom began at the coronation of young King 
Edward VI., February 20, 1547. See Dean Stanley’s Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, p. 74; also p. 87. 

2 Of the sacraments as standing witnesses for the truth of 
Christianity, see Leslie’s Short and Hasy Method with the Deists, 
i. 27,30. ‘Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were instituted as 
perpetual memorials of these things (the facts related in the 
Gospels) ; and they were not instituted in after ages, but at the 
very time when these things were said to be done; and have been 


observed without interruption in all ages through the whole 
Christian world, down all the way from that time to this.’ 
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higher in our esteem? And yet the celebration of 
this simple ordinance does not cease to be kept up 
and to be regarded with intense interest—an 
interest which rivals, if it does not infinitely surpass, 
that which we feel in the application of the same 
universal element to any other use, and which is 
only to be accounted for by the fact that it was 
designed by God to be His witness unto all men of 
the doctrine which it embodies, and of the grace 
which it conveys. 

3. Nor can we say less of that third witness— 
‘the Buoop,’ by which, whether we will hear or 
whether we will forbear, God speaks to us still 
wherever the Gospel of His Son is preached. 
‘That command given to twelve persons in an 
obscure chamber in Jerusalem by One who the 
next day was to die as a malefactor, has been, and 
is obeyed from one end of the world to the other; 
and wherever it has been obeyed, there, in propor- 
tion to the sincerity of the obedience, has been the 
fulness of the Blessing.’ ' «This sacred ordinance 
links together all generations of Christians. It 
connects the earliest and latest ages of the Church ; 
through more than eighteen centuries of strife and 
mutability if has borne its uninterrupted and 


1 Arnold, Serm. iv. 375. 
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unvarying testimony. . . . During that long tract 
of time, a thousand customs have changed, a thou- 
sand institutions perished, wave after wave of 
barbarism has dashed over the older civilisations 
of the world; the greatness of kings, and the 
wisdom of sages have sunk into long oblivion ;’ 
but that which our Crucified Redeemer ordered to 
be done for the remembrance of Him is done, as 
at the first.' And yet, if we reduce the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper to its simple elements—the 
eating of a morsel of bread and the tasting a few 
drops of wine—what was there to rescue it, within 
no long period after its institution, from discon- 
tinuance and neglect? Nay, it would almost seem, 
if I may say so without irreverence, to challenge 
our disregard, by the scanty if not the trivial pro- 
‘ yision which it affords, in comparison with the 
preparation which it requires, and the solemnity of 
the circumstances with which it is administered ? 
But regarded as we, my brethren, have been all 
taught to regard it, what is there upon earth which 
either the experience of the rich has found, or the 
imagination of the visionary can conceive, that 
could bear to be placed in the most distant rivalry 
with the banqueting of the Christian upon those 


1 H. G. Robinson’s Sermons, p. 243 seq. 
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drops of wine,! being, as they are, to all who 
receive them worthily, ‘the Communion of the 
Blood of Christ’? And even if we divest it of all 
Sacramental efficacy, and only look to its outward 
manifestation, still the testimony of the ordinance 
will remain the same.? In it we see before our eyes 
Jesus Christ evidently set forth, crucified among 
us (Gal. iii. 1), and by tt, doubtless, they who follow 
after us will still continue to ‘ show the Lord’s Death 
till He come’ (1 Cor. xi. 26). 

Such, then, being the threefold witness which 
God has provided’ for our confirmation in the true 
faith, well may the Apostle proceed, as he does in 
the verse immediately after the text, to press us 
with the argument: ‘If we receive the witness of 
men ’—of fallible men (and certainly we do receive 
it, not only in every court of justice, but in the 
history of the past, and in all the transactions of 
our daily life)—‘if we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God’—this threefold witness which 
He hath given us— is greater,’ More convincing, 
more trustworthy. And therefore it follows, if we 
receive the witness which is sworn upon the Book, 


' See Leighton’s Works, iv. 184. 

? On the importance of the testimony of the commemorative 
ordinances of Christianity, see Abercrombie, On the Intellectual 
Powers, pp. 90, 120 seq. 
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much more are we bound to receive the witness of 
the Book itself; it follows, we shall be without 
excuse if we show less respect to the testimony of 
the Infallible God, and of the Spirit, who is the 
Truth itself, than we are wont to pay to the testi- 
mony of deceivable and deceiving man. Yes! 
greater indeed, incalculably greater is God’s 
witness! Consider it for a moment only in its 
numerical magnitude. What ‘a cloud of witnesses ’ 
rises up under each of those three heads of which 
I have been speaking ! 

Every administration of baptism, every cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper (countless as these 
are throughout the whole of Christendom in one 
single year) goes directly to swell the testimony. 
The writers themselves, who have contributed to 
the volume of Holy Scripture, amount to no less 
than. thirty-three; ‘the records which it contains 
extend over a period of 1,200 years, on any theory, 


! and 


and probably over a much longer period ;’ 
every copy of the Bible as a whole, now translated, 
as it is, into no less than 250 languages, is an 
additional witness! Moreover, it will be our own 
fault—the fault, I mean, of all professing Christians 
—if this external testimony of God—‘the Spirit 


1 Bishop Westcott, Zhe Bible im the Church, p. 6. 
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and the Water and the Blood ’—be not in every case 
responded to by a witness from within ; a witness, 
which to every good Christian will be perhaps the 
most powerful of all. And so the Apostle adds in 
the tenth verse: ‘ He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself;’ not as inde- 
pendent and apart from the external evidence, but 
as reciprocally confirming it and confirmed thereby. 
The study of the written Word, the remembrance of 
our baptism, the partaking of the Holy Communion, 
none of these things can be practised with an honest 
and true heart, and not produce in us the con- 
viction respecting each and all of them that they 
come from God. Yes! be assured it will be our 
own fault, if, being combined (as God, let us re- 
member, has combined them), they do not work in 
us an assured belief such as no earthly testimony, 
however trustworthy, was ever able to produce. 

It remains to consider briefly the matter itself 
in behalf of which all this testimony has been 
vouchsafed. It is stated plainly in the next verse. 
‘And this is the record’—the attestation—‘ that 
God hath given ' to us eternal life ; and this life is 


1 Gr. wey. R.V. ‘gave.’ And so Bishop Westcott: ‘ Gave 
eternal life, not hath given. The reference is to the historic facts 
by which this life was communicated to humanity. I am 
inclined to think that the aorist here has a continuative force, 
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in His Son.’ We have heard of men, who, at the 
receipt of good news, altogether unexpected and 
beyond their hopes, have died of joy. And surely, 
my brethren, the announcement of this gift of God, 
if it had broken upon us suddenly, would have been 
more than we could have borne. Suppose that a 
single witness—a single messenger upon whose 
word you could rely—were to bring you tidings 
that a friend had died leaving you his heir, or that 
a hidden treasure had been found within your house, 
whereby you would be made, during the remainder 
of your existence here, the richest man upon the 
earth. How would you be affected by such in- 
telligence? But here are three—nay, here are 
myriads upon myriads of messengers, not only trust- 
worthy but infallible, who bring you word that 
Christ has left you an inheritance, that God Him- 
self has found for you a treasure, which will render 
you richer—infinitely, inexpressibly richer-—than 
all the riches of this world, and that for ever. 

This then is the record. And mark how the 
witnesses, unlike those wicked men who were 
suborned to give their testimony for the condemna- 


‘gave and continues to give,’ and so comes yery close to our 
English perfect. See Simcox, pp. 101, 105 seg. Comp. 1 John 
ii, 25, emnyyelAaro. 
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tion and death of Christ, but whose ‘witness agreed 
not together’ (Mark xiv. 56), mark, I beseech you, 
how these three witnesses, who testify to His life, 
and to our life in Him, ‘agree in one.’ This is the 
clear, and consistent, and unanimous testimony of 
them all; nay, this is the very end and design of 
their being and institution: ‘that God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son.’ He 
hath not promised it merely; He hath given it; 
but given it, as we know, upon conditions. And 
therefore 8. John had said before, in the second 
chapter of this Epistle (verse 25): ‘This is the 
promise that He hath promised us—even eternal 
life.’ 

Let us, then, I entreat you, my brethren, accept 
the promise not only with all confidence and with 
full assurance of faith, but also with all joy and 
thankfulness, as coming from One who is the truth 
itself. Let us not imagine that He would clog the 
promise with hard or unreasonable conditions, and 
so virtually withdraw the gift, who has already 
shown His unspeakable goodness and mercy and 
loving kindness towards us by giving us His only 
Son. The Son is given. The promised life is 
in the Son. How, then, shall He not also with 
Him freely give us life—freely give us all things 
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(Rom. viii. 82)? Only let us remember that, in 
return for this gift, He requires our love. And, as 
the Apostle has declared just above in the third 
verse of this chapter: ‘This is the love of God, 
that we keep His commandments.’ 


Glitness of S, Paul 
iF 


Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, 
be ye reconciled to God.—z2 Cor. v. 20. 


Tue place in which we assemble for public worship 
is wont, as you know, to be called—what indeed the 
word Church originally means—the House of God ; 
and the house of God is chiefly and pre-eminently 
a house of prayer. He Himself by the prophet 
Isaiah has named it so: ‘ Mine house,’ He has said, 
‘shall be called an house of prayer for all people.’ ! 
So, then, we come to church more especially to 
pray. But we assemble here also for other pur- 
poses, and one of’ these, which is not the least im- 
portant, is pointed out to us in the text. 

Following the train of thought which those 
words suggest, we may regard God’s house as a 
hall, or chamber of state, in which ambassadors are 


1 Is. lvi. 7; Matt. xxi. 13; Luke xix. 46. 
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received, and in which they deliver the message 
they have brought from Christ their King. And 
what if in this respect also the house of God is a 
house of prayer ?—Wonderful indeed is the good- — 
ness and condescension of our Heavenly Father 
which the Apostle here displays! For now it is 
not man who prays and entreats; it is not man 
who appears as a suppliant to God—but God to us! 
Think, my brethren, what it is, that an embassy 
should be sent by Him at all to such as we are. 
Embassies are sent from one king, or from one 
great power, to another, of majesty equal, or not 
much inferior. Are we then kings,? We who were 
just now bent upon our knees—as the fittest and 
most becoming posture we could assume—with 
pleas for mercy, and confessions of unworthiness. 
Yes!—may our hearts be lifted up in adoring 
thankfulness as we utter and receive the glorious 
truth—if we be Christians we are kings !\—-infinitely 


1 © All the subjects of Christ are kings, not only in regard of 
that pure crown of glory they hope for, and shall certainly 
attain, but in the present they have a kingdom which is the 
pledge of that other, overcoming the world, and Satan, and 
themselves by the power of faith.’—Leighton on 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
‘Ubi caput meum regnat ibi me regnare credo.’—S. Augustine, 
quoted by Leighton, zbid. iii. 22. See also Bishop Westcott on 
Ep. to Hebrews, p. 389. ‘The kingdom of Christ is a kingdom 
of kings, who in turn ruling in His name bring all people under 
His sway.’ 
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above all comparison with the greatest and mightiest 
of earthly potentates—kings in Christ as fellow- 
heirs with Him, and as partners of His Kingdom. 
For what saith the Scripture? ‘Unto Him that 
loved us ’—so writes St. John in the first chapter 
of the Book of Revelation—‘ unto Him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings! ... unto God and His 
Father, to Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever!’ And again, in the fifth chapter, ‘Thou art 
worthy to take the book and to open the seals 
thereof, for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by Thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast made us 
unto our God kings’ (see also xx. 6). And again, 
in the evangelical song of Hannah, in the first book 
of Samuel: ‘He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill ’ 
—the dunghill of sm and misery—‘to set them 
among princes and to make them inherit the throne 
of glory’ (ii. 8; see also Ps. exiii. 7, 8). 


1 But both in this place and in verse 10, the Revised Version 
has adopted BactActav, instead of BaciAets, and renders ‘made us 
to be a kingdom.’ ‘The meaning, however, is unchanged. It 
corresponds exactly to what is expressed in 1 Pet. ii. 9: “Ye are 
a chosen generation, a royal priesthood,” Bactdeov iepdrevpa, 
Provost Tait, Messages to the Seven Churches, p, 27. 
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So then, by our birthright, as baptised Chris- 
tians, by the privileges of our adoption as the sons 
of God, and through hope of the kingdom which 
Christ has won for us, we are kings. And now, 
the King of Kings sends an embassy to treat with 
us—yes, with the poorest and most miserable of us 
all—with us as kings, though we be dust and ashes. 
And not only so: He instructs His ambassadors 
to become suppliants to us, and beseech us to be 
reconciled—as though we were the greater power, 
and He the less; as though the causes of alienation 
and offence had arisen upon His side, not on ours; 
as though He had reason to fear our displeasure, 
and not we to be afraid of His—as though, in a 
word, He had need of reconciliation with us, and 
not we with Him !' 

Surely, my brethren, in all this there is enough 
to strike the dullest and. most senseless among 
us with unspeakable awe—that God, the High and 
Holy One, Who inhabiteth eternity, the Maker and 
Preserver and Governor of all things visible and 
invisible—that God, I say, should graciously con- 
descend thus to demean Himself towards man, 
for man’s own sake. Yet so it is. Here are the 


1 «Among enemies, the weaker usually seeks first for peace, 
but here the Mighty ; Almighty God comes to entreat agreement 
with sinful clay.’—Leighton, Serm. xxi. p. 269, West’s edit, 
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very words: ‘Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ,’ i.e. on Christ’s behalf. ‘As though God 
did beseech you by us, we pray you, in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.’ 

Such is the entreaty. But you will desire to 
know more fully how this matter stands. When 
an embassy is in question, there must be no mis- 
take. We must be fully assured both concerning 
him who conveys and those who are to receive the 
message. 

First, then, who is the party that speaks in 
these words? It is §. Paul—once a persecutor of 
the Gospel, but now, by the mercy of God, an 
Apostle—that is, one sent out, and commissioned 
by, and in behalf of, Christ, to ‘preach the faith 
which once he destroyed’ (Gal. i. 23). And as the 
faith is everywhere to be preached even unto the 
end of the world, so 8. Paul speaks here, not of 
himself only and of others, his fellow Apostles and 
first preachers of the Word, but of all who should 
succeed them in‘that office; of all who should be 
duly called and ordained and sent forth to preach, 
as Christ’s ministers. We know, my brethren, 
how it is in the affairs of this world. If any man 
were to take upon himself to go forth as an am- 
bassador in his sovereign’s name, without due 
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authority, would he not commit a most presump- 
tuous offence? Would he not be liable to the 
severest punishment? Even so we—we cannot, 
we must not preach—except we be sent. But, 
being sent, woe be to us if we preach not; woe be 
to us if we deliver not our message—deliver it with 
all plainness of speech, with all boldness, with all 
authority ; and yet with all patience and meekness 
and humility, remembering in whose Name we 
come. | 

Such, then, are they who have commission to 
speak in this embassy. But who, on the other 
hand, are the party to be addressed? To assure 
us upon this point, it so happens that, in the pre- 
sent case, we have not only an ambassador sent, 
but an Epistle written. Let us turn to the words 
with which it opens. Let us look and see to whom 
it is inscribed: ‘ Unto the Church of God which 
ig at Corinth, with all the saints that are in all 
Achaia.’ The letter, you perceive, is addressed to 
members of a Church—to saints. But, how, you 
may ask, should this be? Addressed to saints! 
And are saints, then, at enmity with God? Have 
they need to be reconciled? Alas, my brethren, 
we are not all, we are not any of us, altogether, 

Q 
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what, nevertheless, God has called us; and what, 
by calling us, He has shown that He wishes and 
expects and requires us to become. And so of 
these Corinthian Disciples whom 8. Paul addressed. 
‘Saints ’ they were, as all Christians are, by name 
and by profession. ‘Saints’ they had been ‘ called 
to be’ (1 Cor. i. 2). Saints and holy they had been 
made, as concerning the design of God, in their bap- 
tism ; so S. Paul teaches them in his first Epistle 
(vi. 11). And in virtue of the covenant which they 
then contracted with God, and He with them, the 
promised Kingdom, ‘the inheritance of the saints ’ 
(Col. i. 12), was theirs. And so, speaking of them 
in general, the Apostle does not scruple to say, for 
the encouragement of them all, that his ‘hope of 
them was steadfast ’ (2 Cor. i. 7). But, meanwhile, 
and looking at them as individuals, he saw among 


’ 


them many who were ‘contentious ;’ many who 
had caused divisions and separations—saying, as 
they did—yes, ‘ every one ’ of them—‘ I am of Paul, 
and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ’ 
(1 Cor. i. 11, 12, iii. 8, xi. 18). There were also 
corruptions among them, both of life and doctrine. 
There were some who even denied the Resurrection 
of the dead. Some who profaned the Sacrament of 


the Lord’s Supper. Some who had been guilty of 
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fraud and extortion. Some who were drunkards 
(vi. 8, xv. 12, xi. 20, 21). Many who had ‘not 
repented of the uncleanness and fornication and 
lasciviousness which they had committed’ (2 Cor. 
xii, 21). And even the best had need, as he bids 
them in the 13th chapter, to ‘examine themselves 
whether they were in the faith ;’ the very best had 
need of greater purity, greater humility, greater 
charity, greater and more real saintliness. And, 
therefore, he says to all—notwithstanding they 
had been ‘washed and sanctified and justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of their God’ (1 Cor. vi. 11) ; notwithstanding he 
had addressed them as ‘Saints,’ he says to all— 
to one no less than to another, speaking in Christ’s 
behalf, and as God’s ambassador— Be ye reconciled 
to God.’ Not as though they had not been recon- 
ciled when they became Christians; for he had 
already said just before, in the 18th verse of this 
chapter, ‘God hath reconciled us to Himself by 
Jesus Christ ;’! but because they had still need to 
perfect their reconciliation ; and because no incon- 
siderable portion of them, we may suppose, had 
further need to be brought back to Him from 
1 See also Col. i. 21. 
a2 
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whom, more or less, through wilfulness, through 
frailty, or through ignorance, they had again fallen 
away. And, therefore, I say, he speaks to all, he 
beseeches all, in the name of Christ, ‘ be ye recon- 
ciled.” Put away from you your strife, your un- 
Christian divisions, your intemperance, your dis- 
honest dealings, your irreverence and profaneness, 
your impurities of heart and life, your love of this 
present world, your manifold iniquities which 
have separated between you and your God. Only 
to those who had the greater need, to those who 
had sinned the most, doubtless he would speak 
with greater earnestness. And, indeed, we know 
how he has spoken; how he warned them in the 
6th chapter of his former Epistle, that ‘the 
unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God: ’ 
they shall forfeit the kingdom which would other- 
wise have been theirs. We know, moreover, how 
he ‘ delivered unto Satan,’ that is, excommunicated 
from the Church, one who had been guilty of 
notorious sin (1 Cor. v. 5), and then, how, upon 
his true repentance, he showed towards him the 
abundance of his love ; like the Good Shepherd, he 
rejoiced over the sheep that had been lost and was 
found; like the affectionate Father, full of forgive- 
ness and tender mercy, he ran out, as it were, to 
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meet the returning Prodigal, even when he was 
yet a great way off! (2 Cor. ii. 6-8). 

And the case of these Corinthians, is it not, my 
brethren, our own case? ‘In many things we all 
offend’ (James ili. 2). The very best of us have 
still need to be brought nearer, if not actually, in 
the stricter sense of the words, to be ‘ reconciled to 
God.’ The very best have occasion, as our Blessed 
Lord has taught us, to pray daily, out of the depths 
of a broken and contrite heart, for the forgiveness 
of our daily trespasses. And when we think of 
those who are not the best—of the many whose sin 
and danger are more evident—who either come not 
within the hearing of the voice of Christ’s ambas- 
sador, or are content to hear it idly, heedlessly, 
unprofitably—when we think of those, then indeed 
our spirit sinks and fails within us, in proportion 
as we have cause to fear lest this merciful message, 
this embassy of grace and peace and love, with 
which we have been charged, should, in the end, 
not only prove of no avail to them, but become 
an occasion of their more utter woe. 

For, let us consider, my brethren, for a moment 


1 It is certain that less than a year—and probable that not 
more than three or four months—elapsed between the two 
Epistles which S. Paul wrote to the Corinthians. 
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what the nature of this message is. Suppose that 
our gracious Sovereign were to send by one of her. 
lords, or chief officers of state, to a poor beggar in 
the street, or rather to a condemned criminal in 
the jail, a request to him to accept the highest rank 
and dignity which it is in her power to bestow, on 
condition of some short and honourable service 
which, as being her subject, she requires him to 
perform; suppose that the messenger were to 
pray and beseech such a one, in the Queen’s name, 
to accept her overture ; and suppose that, notwith- 
standing all this condescension, all these entreaties, 
the proffered reward (including a free pardon for 
all past offences, together with restoration to life 
and liberty and the royal favour) were to be 
slighted and declined—declined with aggravating 
circumstances of fresh disloyalty and renewed 
offence—would you not feel angry ? would you not 
feel indignant? would you not expect that the 
Sovereign herself would be still more angry and 
indignant in such a case? But what is this in 
comparison to the case between God and man? 
No subject owes to his Prince what we all owe to 
Almighty God—our very life and breath and all 
things. No Prince has given his only son to die, 
in order to reconcile subjects who had revolted from 
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him. But this God has done. Christ the Son of 
God has died for all men. Andwhy? The Apostle 
has told us at the fifteenth verse: ‘He died for all; 
that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves ’—i.e. in the indulgence of their 
own sinful tempers and desires—‘ but unto Him 
which died for them and rose again.’ Living thus, 
their sins shall be forgiven them. Even in this 
life, they shall want for nothing which it were good 
for them to receive. God shall be their Father, 
Christ their Brother, Heaven their home. 

This, my brethren, is the message of reconcilia- 
tion. But is this the whole? Is the message of 
Christ’s ambassadors no more than this? How 
then shall we account for all this anxiety, all this 
zeal, all this importunity (if I may so speak) on the 
part of God?—What is it that He wants of us ?9— 
Nay, my beloved brethren, He wants us to be saved. 
He wants us to be happy with Him through all eternity. 
He wants—He wants us to escape from that most 
terrible and everlasting torment which His justice 
cannot but inflict on presumptuous and unrepented 
sin. He wants us to feel that there is sympathy 
for us now, lest hereafter we should find no 
sympathy. No! God’s message to us, through 
His ambassadors, does not end in the proposal of 
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pardon and reconciliation, of rewards and dignities. 
It bids us to consider what must be the result, if 
all that Christ has done and suffered for our sakes 
be rejected and gainsaid. It leaves us no room to 
doubt that if a proposal made so graciously, and 
enforced by such prayers and entreaties, is to call 
forth no suitable response, then all this grace, all 
this mercy, all this unspeakable condescension and 
self-abasement (so to speak) on the part of God and 
our Saviour, can only add but a keener edge to 
the punishment which we must ultimately receive. 
For we know, my brethren, there is nothing so 
fearful as unrequited love, nothing so terrible, no- 
thing so full of danger, nothing so sure of discom- 
fiture and of woe, as that God—the good, the kind, 
the merciful—should be at war with us, and we 
with Him. And war against the wicked He has 
declared already. Through His holy Prophet He 
hath proclaimed—and twice repeated the self-same 
words, as if to assure us more thoroughly of their 
truth: ‘There is no peace’—no peace—‘ saith my 
God, to the wicked ’ (Is. xlviii. 22; lvii. 21). 

Now, we know, by report at least, something of 
the consequences that ensue when man goes to war 
with his fellow man; what destruction it produces, 
what ruin and desolation, what pain of body, what 
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anguish of mind, what rending of domestic ties, 
what irremediable mutilation, what unnumbered 
deaths. And we all acknowledge that the victors 
in such a contest are entitled to exact some recog- 
nition of their superiority, some concession to their 
demands. But what is their claim of conquest over 
their fallen foe in comparison with God’s right of 
dominion over the creatures whom He has made ? 
And let us not imagine that He who is a God of 
Truth will not do as He has said—‘The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God’ (Ps. ix. 17). And if in this life there 
are times when He prepares for Him the instru- 
ments of death—His lightnings, His earthquakes, 
His tempests on the sea, His plagues and pesti- 
lences on the land, His famine, His sword—what 
must we expect hereafter ? And these which we 
here experience are only temporary. They may 
kill the body, but they cannot touch the soul. 
They are but as the types, faint types and shadows, 
of the lightning, the earthquake, the storm and 
tempest, the plague and pestilence, the famine, the 
sword, which will be the portion of the ungodly, the 
faithless, and impenitent in the future state. 

You see then, my brethren, the momentous 
alternative which God’s ambassadors are commis- 
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sioned to propose—Peace or War; everlasting Peace, 
or everlasting War: peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and with our own consciences ; 
or war with God and with our own hearts, which, 
beguile them and corrupt them as we may, cannot 
altogether forget the duty and allegiance which they 
owe to Him who made them. 

And we, I trust, who are here met together, 
have accepted the former—that is, the only wise 
and safe alternative. Let us remember, then, that 
if we would indeed be at peace with God, we must 
be prepared to do battle against God’s enemies. 
On no other condition can the alliance stand. 
There must be a struggle entered into and main- 
tained against the lusts that war in our own 
members—the covetous desires, the bad passions, 
the sinful habits to which our corrupt nature is 
liable. There must be a struggle entered into and 
maintained against the evil that prevails in the 
world around—its ungodly maxims, its worship of 
mammon, its practical unbelief. And, moreover, in 
all this warfare God expects from us a loyal, loving 
service—the service of the heart. Say not, my 
brethren, that these conditions are too hard, when 
He Himself has provided for us the weapons by 
which we may secure the victory. If, indeed, we 
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undertake the warfare without these weapons, it is 
too hard, and we shall be assuredly overcome. If we 
think to conquer without the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
vouchsafed in the ordinances which Christ, in mercy, 
has appointed for our use, we shall be overcome ; 
or if we think to partake of those ordinances bene- 
ficially without true repentance and amendment of 
life, we shall be overcome. But, instructed as we 
have been out of the Word of God, and guided by 
the rules which Christ has ordered for His Church, 
we shall entertain, I trust, no such imaginations. 
Only, then, let us give due heed to the things which 
we have received and heard; knowing, as we do, 
that the day must come when Christ will no longer 
speak to us by His ambassadors, but will deliver 
His own message, face to face; when the house 
of prayer and the hall of audience shall disappear, 
and give place to the court of judicature ; when the 
Judge’s Throne shall be set, and we, together with 
all the saints that are or have been in all the world, 
shall be summoned, as subjects of the King of Saints, 
to make good our claim to that glorious name. 
And then, when it shall be asked what use we have 
made of the weapons which Christ has offered us— 
what use we have made of His house of prayer, of 
His day of rest, of the ministry of His Church, of 
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His Word and Sacraments—may the answer to be 
given by every one of us be such as He will be 
graciously pleased to accept! He will know how 
far any of these things have been withholden from 
us, and how far we have not sought to them as we 
might and ought to have done. They are His 
means to the greatest of all ends, and to reject or 
dishonour them is to reject and dishonour Him. 
They may indeed be perverted so as to increase our 
condemnation. But they may be used, as He of 
His goodness, designed and would always have them 
to be used—He, I say, who ‘ of God is made unto 
us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption ’ (1 Cor. i. 80). 


Witness of S. Paul 


it: 


L therefore, the prisoner of the Lord,' beseech you that 
ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.*— 
Ephesians iv. I. 


Turse words suggest to us the duty of thankfulness 
for the benefits which we enjoy as Christians; of 
thankfulness such as will lead us to think of those 
benefits with due consideration, and to appreciate 
them at their proper worth. And of all the writers 
of the New Testament, there is no one who is better 
entitled than §. Paul to bring this lesson before us. 
It is true that he was of Jewish extraction—though 
born at Tarsus, a Gentile city, far beyond the con- 
fines of the Holy Land—and that he had been 
educated strictly as a Jew, and, for the most part, 
as it would seem, in Jerusalem itself. But it is 
also true that he was called from heaven by Christ 


1 Gr. év xuplg. R.V. ‘in the Lord.’ 
2 Gr. &eanOnre, RB.V. ‘ were called,’ 
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to go as the first creat missionary of the Gospel 
to the Gentile world; that he obeyed the call, and 
obeyed it with so much fidelity, and so much zeal, 
that he brought upon himself the utmost hostility 
of his fellow countrymen. And why? Because, as 
we may see from many places in his Epistles, he 
made no secret of the glorious truth which he was 
commissioned to proclaim, viz. that henceforth the 
wall of partition, which God Himself had erected 
between Jew and Gentile, was to be broken down; 
that there was to be no difference between the two; 
that the peculiar favour which, from the time of 
Abraham, God had avowedly shown to his descen- 
dants, was for thefuture (as, indeed, He had foretold 
to Abraham himself) to be extended equally to all 
nations, and that this favour would now admit them 
both to infinitely higher and more blessed _privi- 
leges than His chosen people alone had previously 
enjoyed. 

But, at the time when he wrote this Epistle to 
the Ephesian Church, S. Paul had a further quali- 
fication, which he alludes to in the text, and which 
ought, in all reason, to recommend still more 
strongly the doctrine he had to teach, the conduct 
he had to prescribe. He was now a prisoner at 
Rome on this very account, because the charge 
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which Christ had given him to preach the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, however it might rouse either their 
own opposition or the jealousy of the Jews, he was 
determined to execute to the very uttermost. As 
he writes above in the 8rd chapter: ‘I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, if ye have 
heard of the dispensation of the grace of God which 
is given me to you-ward ’—and again below, in the 
6th chapter, beseeching their prayers, that ‘ utter- 
ance may be given unto me, that I may open my 
mouth boldly to make known the mystery of the 
Gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds, 
that therein I may speak boldly as I ought to 
speak.’ } 

Now, my brethren, when a man of powerful 
understanding, of sober judgment, of unblemished 
character, of wide sympathies and large experience 
of the world—and no one can deny to S. Paul the 
possession of all these—when such a one is content 
to undergo bonds and imprisonment, rather than 
abandon the cause which he has undertaken to 
plead, we may rest well assured that he himself at 
least is thoroughly convinced that the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, is on his side. But the same 


1 See also Phil. i. 7, 13 seg., 16; Col. iv. 3, 18; 2 Tim. i. 8, 
ii. 9; Philemon, 9. 
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becomes still more manifest when the zeal he dis- 
plays is not actuated by worldly motives, is not 
exerted from any selfish regard to his own interests, 
but most conspicuously for the good of others. 
And this also, I need scarcely say, was S. Paul’s 
case. ‘I endure all things,’ he declares, in writing 
to Timothy, ‘for the elect’s sakes, that they may 
also obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus 
with eternal glory.’! And so, in this appeal which 
he now makes to his Ephesian converts, he desires 
to turn his imprisonment to account, in order that 
he may plead with them the more earnestly, the 
more effectually. ‘I, the prisoner of the Lord,’ 2.e. 
a prisoner for Christ’s sake, ‘beseech you;’ ‘I 
have an entreaty to make to you; not as seeking 
to obtain from you any gift, but as desiring to be 
allowed to give to you that which is most precious. 
I do not ask you to intercede for me with those 
who, cruelly, and without a cause, have cast me 
into this prison, that my bondage may be lightened, 
that my release may be procured. No! I glory in 
these chains. Borne as they are for my dear 
Master’s sake, who endured for me a far worse 
imprisonment—the imprisonment of the Godhead 
within human flesh—I regard them as my greatest 
V2) Lima 10: 
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ornaments, as bracelets on my hands, and as 
jewels around my neck.’ And remember, he has 
not been taken unawares. It was no new thing for 
him to be in this predicament. He had been ‘in 
prisons more abundantly’ (eprccorépas): so he 
wrote to the Corinthians some time before.! But 
this had no effect: to impair his resolution or to cool 
his zeal. When his friends at Cesarea, in their 
anxiety for his safety, besought him that he would 
not go up to Jerusalem, because Agabus had pro- 
phesied that he would there be bound, and delivered 
(as eventually he was) into the hands of the Gen- 
tiles, he gave no heed to their expostulations, but 
answered boldly, ‘ What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine heart ? for Iam ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus’ (Acts xxi. 11-13). 

We must all feel, my brethren, that there could 
not be a more powerful argument to induce men 
to embrace the Gospel, and to adhere to it when 
embraced, than the labours and sufferings which 
S. Paul so courageously incurred, and so unflinch- 
ingly underwent, in order to induce them so to do. 
And there were many who felt the weight of this 
argument, or he would not have referred to it so 

1 2 Cor. xi. 23. 
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often as he does. To them the bodily imprison- 
ment of the great Apostle became a means of their 
release (through the grace of God) from the 
spiritual imprisonment of sin and death. Speaking 
of this effect as visible even at Rome, he informs 
the Philippians (i. 18, 14) : ‘My bonds in Christ are 
manifest in all the palace,’ ... and many of 
the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the Word with- 
out fear.’ Again, writing to Philemon, he explains 
(10) how he had, as he expresses it, ‘ begotten 
Onesimus in his bonds’; that is, while a prisoner, 
he had converted the runaway slave from the 
ignorance of heathenism to the knowledge of Christ, 
and so had given him, as it were, life from the 
dead. And what was true of Onesimus, was true 
of thousands who had no access to the Apostle per- 
sonally, but who, hearing of his conduct, and lis- 
tening to the Epistles which he dictated from his 
prison-house, could appreciate the force of the 
testimony which that conduct gave, and the value 
of the lessons which those Epistles taught. 

And those Epistles, my brethren, are our inheri- 
tance, no less than the inheritance of the Disciples to 


1 B.V., ‘Throughout the whole Pretorian guard.’ And in mar- 
in; ‘ Gr. in the whole Pretorium.’ 
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whom they were first addressed. The writer of 
them, indeed, is no longer a prisoner. He has sealed 
his testimony with his blood, he has suffered mar- 
tyrdom ; and while his spirit is now in Paradise, 
anticipating joyfully its full reward, consider how his 
name has spread, how his Epistles are read aloud 
wherever the Gospel is preached in the whole world. 
Is there a city of any size or dignity throughout 
Christendom which has not a church named after 
the name of Paul? Is there a church, great or 
small, in town or country, in which the sound of 
Paul’s Epistles is not continually to be heard ? All 
written to those who had been Gentiles (for the 
Epistle to the Hebrews does not bear his name, 
and its authorship cannot with any certainty be 
assigned to him)—all, I say, written in his cha- 
racter of Apostle to the Gentiles, they constantly 
remind us of the great duty which I mentioned at 
the beginning; viz., the duty of considering the 
peculiar dignity and advantage of our Christian call- 
ing, so that we may endeavour to walk worthy of it. 

It is true that, in addressing us, S. Paul cannot 
strictly make use of language such as he employed, 
for instance, in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Ye 
know that ye were Gentiles, carried away unto these 


dumb idols, even as ye were led’ (1 Cor. xii. 2). 
R 2 
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For though this was actually the case with our 
distant forefathers, we ourselves have personally 
had no such experience. In order, however, that 
we may feel duly thankful for the position into 
which we have been born, and duly sensible of the 
obligations which it entails upon us, it is right that 
we should try to frame some conception of what 
that position would have been had we been living, 
as our forefathers lived, in a state of heathenism. 
We have become so familiar with our Christian 
privileges ; even when least appreciated, they have 
formed so entirely a part of our every day’s exist- 
ence, and (so to speak) of the very atmosphere we 
breathe—modifying our laws and customs, mould- 
ing our habits of thought and feeling, and in- 
fluencing more or less the entire system of our 
public and private intercourse—that we cannot 
expect to be able, without some effort, to gain even 
the most imperfect notion of what we should have 
been had their place been occupied by heathen 
associations, and our familiarity with these had 
equally become a part of our daily life. But by 
fixing upon a few leading particulars we may at 
least approach to an estimate, which ought not to 
be altogether without its use, for the attainment of 
the purpose which we have in view. 
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Consider then, first, my brethren, what we have 
learnt concerning God, beyond and above what we 
should have known had we been living without the 
light which the teaching of the Gospel has shed 
around us. ‘Take, for example, what cannot fail to 
strike the most superficial observer of the dispen- 
sations of Providence: how much is there to be 
seen, how much is there that we ourselves may be 
called upon to bear, in this world, which would tempt 
us to think unlovingly, nay, to judge censoriously of 
Him who made us. But the Gospel puts the most 
peremptory stop to all such reflections. It makes 
no attempt to conceal or disguise the facts; but 
accepting them to the full—nay, even parading 
them continually before our eyes—it assures us at 
the same time that the misdeeming interpretation 
which we are naturally led to put upon them is 
not the true one; is, on the contrary, a false, in- 
jurious interpretation. It meets us, indeed, at the 
first outbreak of our complaint, with the unanswer- 
able remonstrance: ‘ Shall the thing formed say to 
Him that formed it, Why hast Thou made me 
thus ?’! But it is far from calling upon us to rest 
contented with that rebuff. On the contrary, it 
encourages us—I would rather say, it encourages 


1 Rom. ix. 20; comp. Is. xlyv. 9. 
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all who are humble-minded, all who meekly 
acknowledge the infinite distance between the poor 
fallen creature and his all-powerful, all-good 
Creator—it encourages them to plead with God, as 
with One whose love towards the work of His hands 
is far more sure, far more inexhaustible, than that 
of any earthly parent, yea, even of the tenderest 
mother towards the fruit of her womb.! And of 
this it gives us the most convincing proof in the 
revelation which it makes to us concerning the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. It is certain, I 
repeat, that if we look merely at the things which 
our experience of this world has to show, we might 
be inclined to suspect, as many of the heathen did? 
—and still do—that the nature of God is subject 
to malignant influences, such as lead Him to be 
envious of His creatures’ happiness: whereas the 
truth (as we learn from Scripture) is so entirely 
the reverse, that the happiness of His creatures is 
(after some mysterious manner) inseparably con- 
iT shxlixe bs 

7 «The Greek poets and historians of the fifth century s.c., in 
the prominence which they give to the element of uncertainty in 
the world—the irony in human affairs, or the Nemesis of the 
Gods excited against great prosperity, even when not misused or 
gained by crime—expressed the dominant idea in the minds of 


their contemporaries.’—Professor Sellars’ Roman Poets, Virgil, 
p. 336. See Herod. i. 32, iii. 40; and Asch. Pers. 368. 
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nected with His own happiness. It is not in vain 
that 8. Paul, in all his Epistles, wishes for those 
whom he is addressing— what no Gentile teacher 
ever thought or dreamt of wishing for his disciples 
—‘Grace and peace from God the Father.’ It is 
not in vain that §. John, the beloved Apostle, 
ventures to declare of all who have sincerely re- 
ceived the Gospel: ‘Truly our fellowship is with 
the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ’ (1 John 
i. 8). 

Again: consider what as Christians we have 
learnt concerning ourselves, beyond what as 
heathen, without the light of the Gospel, we should 
have been able to discover. Need I say, then, that 
if we look within there is much to be found there 
which, unillumined by revelation, would lead us to 
think very unhappily, very despondingly of our 
own nature, of our existence here, and, if we could 
have believed that our life would be prolonged 
beyond the grave, still more despondingly of our 
state hereafter ? ‘To have to contend with sin, and 
yet to have no knowledge of its mysterious nature— 
how it came into the world, how it may be grappled 
with, and how its evil consequences may be done 
away—what a bondage must this have been, in 
comparison with the freedom in which the Gospel 
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places us; revealing, as it does, the whole burden 
of the mystery, and at the same time teaching us 
all that is necessary to remove the fears which we 
must otherwise have entertained concerning it— 
that, as the Son of God has given Himself to bear 
for the repentant sinner the punishment of his 
sin, so the Holy Spirit of God has no less willingly 
undertaken to enable all who accept and cherish 
His gracious influences, to purify themselves from 
the guilt thereof. The sinner of the Gentiles did 
not escape the torment of the consciousness of his 
evil deeds—this we have learnt abundantly from 
the painful testimonies of their own writers ;! but 
he knew no throne of grace, no healing Blood of the 
Lamb, no Comforter, no way of redemption, no 
channel of sanctification. He was the victim often- 
times of a corroding dread, or of a passionate 
remorse; but he had no experience of the comfort 
of godly sorrow, of true repentance—knowing no- 
thing of the sanctions upon which they rest. And 
when he was brought face to face with death, 
where could be his hope? Whereas, when the 
Christian sees his end to be approaching, then it is 


" See, e.g., Tacitus, Am. vi. 6, concerning Domitian, quoted in 
Farrar’s Life of Christ, i. 137. Juvenal, Sat. xiii, 2 seq. 195-98, 
223-49. 
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that his hope burns the brightest. In proof of this 
we need to look no further than to the example of 
the prisoner who is addressing us in the text. 
When his life was drawing to a close—and to a 
close not such as (through the mercy of God) we 
may reasonably anticipate, of expiring peacefully 
in our beds, but of a painful execution upon the 
cross or by the sword—was he dismayed by the 
prospect? Did he complain, as a heathen man 
would have done, in the bitterness of despair ? 
Far otherwise. Hear the words with which, at the 
last, he comforted himself, and would desire to 
comfort us. ‘I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is athand. IThave fought 
the good fight ; I have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
His appearing’ (2 Tim. iv. 6-8). 

Once more. Consider for a moment what we 
Christians have learnt respecting our relationship 
to each other beyond what is known, or indeed 
can exist, under any other form of religion, between 
man and man. Even the faithful Jew, however he 
might be enabled to gain an insight, more or less 
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clear, into the knowledge of the nature of God, or 
of his own nature, yet could have no conception 
of any such mystical fellowship ' as that which the 
New Testament has revealed to us concerning the 
brotherhood of men in Christ. It will be sufficient 
to remind you of the well-known words which, in 
this Epistle to the Ephesians, succeed immediately 
to those of the text. ‘I, therefore, the Prisoner of 
the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness 
and meekness’ (as mindful of what you owe to 
God and to yourselves), ‘with long-suffering’ (as 
mindful of what, being children of God and mem- 
bers of Christ, you owe to each other), ‘ forbearing 
one another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one 
Body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
Hope of your calling, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.’ The words them- 
selves are only too familiar to our ears; but surely 
there is in them a great mystery, a mystery to which 
no heathen philosophy, no heathen philanthropy, 


1 For it had been kept secret, as S. Paul informs us, till he 
himself, together with ‘Apostles and Prophets,’ was enabled to 
make it known; see Ephes. iii. 3-6. 
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could make any approach; a mystery as practical 
as it is profound; to which we owe, not only our 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, which had 
no existence before the Gospel, and still have none, 
or next to none, apart from the knowledge and the 
faith of Christ, but also every missionary enter- 
prise which has been undertaken for the conversion 
of the heathen world. 

These, then, my brethren, are a few of the-con- 
siderations which may assist us to realise, however 
imperfectly, some notion of the benefits which our 
admission, through baptism, into the Church of 
Christ has conferred upon us. And now, in con- 
clusion, I would simply ask, Can there be any doubt 
as to the course we have to take if we would 
comply with the entreaty made to us by S. Paul 
out of his Roman prison-house; that is, if we would 
seek to ‘walk worthy’ of this high and heavenly 
‘vocation wherewith we have been called’? Should 
not the superior knowledge we have gained of God 
—of His attributes, and especially of His love to 
man—induce us to love and serve Him with duty 
and devotion, love and thankfulness, such as a 
revelation so consolatory and so ennobling is cal- 
culated to inspire ? Again: Should not the superior 
knowledge we have gained of ourselves—of our own 
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natures, fallen indeed, but yet risen again- induce 
us to reverence these souls, yes, and these bodies 
of ours, made so wonderfully, and redeemed at so 
great a price—reverence them, I say, as heirs of a 
hope full of immortality, and meanwhile preserve 
them blameless, so far as we may, through the 
grace of the indwelling Spirit, from all taint of 
those evil deeds which even the conscience of a 
heathen would not suffer him to commit without 
the accusation of self-reproach ? And once more: 
Should not the knowledge we have gained of our 
relations to each other—whereby we have been 
made, under Christ our Head, ‘ every one members 
one of another ’—oblige us on the one hand to 
abstain from all unbrotherly behaviour both of word 
and deed, and on the other hand to abound in 
tokens of mutual lovingkindness, such as of old 
provoked the heathen to exclaim with amazement 
at the sight of charity and benevolence so superior 
to their own: ‘See how these Christians love one 
another ’ ? 


Witness of S. Luke 


Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, greet you. 
Col. iv. 14. 


CovuLp we carry our thoughts back to the time and 
place at which these words were written; could we 
represent to our mind’s eye the circumstances under 
which they were first committed to ink and paper, 
and became a part of the inspired and everlasting 
Word of God, we should call up a scene little, if 
at all, inferior in moral interest to any which even 
Rome itself, in its proudest days of imperial glory, 
had ever witnessed. We should see, in a small 
‘hired house’! of that great city, the Apostle 
S. Paul, now a prisoner for the truth’s sake, dic- 
tating a letter, to the conclusion of which he was 
about to affix the ordinary salutation with his own 
hand. We should see him and Timothy sur- 
rounded by a few friends and fellow-ministers of 
the Gospel—one holding the pen as ready to write 


' Acts xxviii. 30. 
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from the Apostle’s mouth; two others, Onesimus 
and Tychicus, about to set off for Colosse as 
bearers of the Epistle which was written; and the 
rest desiring to unite with S. Paul and Timothy in 
friendly greetings to the brethren of that distant 
Church in Asia Minor to which it was addressed. 
We should see, probably, Luke and Demas standing 
by, and the scribe, according to their request and 
the dictation of the great Apostle, taking down the 
words, ‘ Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, 
greet you.’ 

Could we look again into the same place within 
a very short time, perhaps on the very same day, 
again we should witness the same scene. We 
should behold 8. Paul and Timothy dictating a 
second letter, designed to go, with the former 
Kpistle, to the same place, viz., Colosse, and 
addressed to a single member of the Colossian 
Church, viz. Philemon ; and again we might see the 
same disciples standing round, and desiring to send, 
as before, their respective greetings to their common 
friend, and again the scribe obeying the dictation 
as it ran thus: ‘There salute thee Epaphras, my 
fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus; Marcus, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Lucas, my fellow-labourers’ (Philem. 
93, 24). 
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Once more, could we look into that Roman 
lodging-house a few years later, when the great 
Apostle was ‘ now ready to be offered,’ being for the 
second time a prisoner at Rome, we should behold 
him again employed in the same way: dictating 
an Epistle to the friend who had formerly been 
with him, and had joined him in subscribing the 
other two, viz. Timothy, his dearly-beloved son in the 
faith, now gone far away to discharge the duties of 
the pastoral office in which §. Paul had placed him, 
as the first Bishop of the Church at Ephesus. We 
should see the little band of faithful followers and 
companions in prison, no longer ‘what it was before, 
but reduced to one only, who, it may be, was now 
acting as the Apostle’s scribe. Others, indeed, 
there were in the great city who send their salu- 
tation—Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia; but 
of the rest it is written, ‘Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world, and is departed 
unto Thessalonica ; Crescens to Galatia, Titus unto 
Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me.’ 

There is something in the juxtaposition of 
these two names Luke and Demas, on these three 
several occasions, which can hardly fail to strike 
and affect us, more especially when we consider the 
termination to which it comes. For a season they 
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are scarcely to be distinguished in the kindly 
mention which the Apostle makes of them both. 
Luke, indeed, at first is ‘the beloved physician,’ 
while Demas is introduced simply by his name ; 
but afterwards both are spoken of as ‘fellow- 
labourers,’ with an equal appearance of 8. Paul’s 
confidence and regard; till after a short interval, 
and lo! the difference is fully seen. The great gulf 
is fixed between them: one still remains faithful ; 
the other is gone, we may fear, for ever. For the 
circumstances become still more affecting when we 
bear in mind that, whatever uncertainty there 
may be in fixing the chronological order of any 
or of all S. Paul’s other Epistles, the second 
Epistle to Timothy, in which the last of those 
three: notices occurs, is unquestionably the latest 
and the final production of his inspired pen. 

What then, my brethren, are we to gather, 
what are we to conclude respecting the characters 
of these men, placed thus strikingly together in the 
Word of God, not, we may well believe, without 
some design for our edification? There is not one 
of us, I think, who would not shudder at the 
thought of becoming like Demas; so awful is the 
sound, even upon the least-awakened ear, of those 
few words issuing from that sacred prison-house : 
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‘Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this pre- 
sent world!’ There is not one of us who would 
not desire to become like Luke, sharing to the last 
the company and the afflictions, the ministrations 
and the bonds of the great Apostle ; so touching is. 
the echo of that one brief sentence, however im- 
perfectly we may enter into the solemn circum- 
stances in which it was penned: ‘only Luke is 
with me!’ 

We are acquainted with both these men mainly, 
and with one of them altogether, through 8S. Paul, 
whose fellow-labourers they were. Of Demas all 
other memorial has perished with him. And even 
of 8. Luke little or nothing more is now known 
beyond what we may discover, partly from these 
few notices in the Epistles, and partly from what 
appears in his Gospel (written, as we have good 
reason to believe, under §. Paul’s direction) and 
in his other treatise, the Acts of the Apostles; 
throughout which, so far as he manifests himself at 
all, it is merely as the companion and minister 
of the great Apostle. To 8. Paul, therefore, let us 
still look for the clue to their respective charac- 
ters. ‘Demas hath forsaken me.’ ‘ Luke,’ and only 
Luke, ‘is with me.’ And as the conduct of the two 
was thus pointedly opposed, so the motive in the 

iS) 
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one case was the opposite of that in the other. 
‘The love of this present world’ was the ruling 
motive of Demas. The motive of 8. Luke was the 
love of God. 

And yet there is a sense in which §. Luke also 
was a lover of the world. Next to the Saviour of 
the world, if ever there was a man who lived as 
a lover and benefactor of his fellow-men, he was 
such. He was a physician of the bodies of men 
and of their souls. He could condescend and 
adapt himself to the wants and occasions of an 
individual, and at the same time extend his regards 
and his beneficence to the necessities of thousands. 
In writing to confirm the faith of his friend 
Theophilus, he has evangelised the world. In 
holding the pen for 8. Paul, he has given direc- 
tions for the edification and government of the 
Church in all countries to the end of time. In what, 
then, consisted the difference between the two? 
Demas loved/the world so as to forsake the great 
Apostle whose fellow-labourer he had been in the 
work of God. He loved the world only so far as 
he loved himself, as seeking his own safety, his own 
comfort, his own gratification, and as shrinking 
from the Cross. He loved ‘ this present world,’ as 
living in it, and for it, and as thoughtless and for- 
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getful of the world whichis tocome. He is of those, 
like the seed fallen upon a rock, ‘ which for a while 
believe, and in time of temptation fall away ; ’—or, 
it may be also, as ‘sown among thorns,’ in whom 
‘the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches and the lusts of other things entering in 
choke the Word.’ Henceforth, we may imagine 
him delighting in the savage amusements of the 
amphitheatre, joining the gay assemblies of the 
circus, partaking of the idol feasts ; till at length, 
sated of such pleasure as Rome could offer—as he 
had before grown weary of the labours of his 
ministry and of the holy companionship of the 
great Apostle—he was desirous to change the 
scene, and to enter a fresh round of dissipation 
upon some other stage. ‘ Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world, and is departed 
unto Thessalonica ’ (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

On the other hand, 8. Luke loved the world no 
otherwise than Almighty God Himself set him 
the example. ‘God so loved the world,’ yea, even 
the most wicked and most worthless of mankind— 
‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life’ (John 
iii. 16). That is, he lived for others as his Saviour 
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Christ had done, and as 8. Paul was doing, whose 
steps he followed, even as the great Apostle followed 
the steps of his Divine Master. He loved the pre- 
sent world, as loving God, as forgetful of himself, 
and as mindful of the world to come. His life 
was a life of self-sacrifice. He attached himself to 
S. Paul, not as claiming any share in the success 
of his ministry, but as partaking of his anxieties, 
his dangers, his distresses, his persecutions, his 
imprisonment. He was present with him when 
he suffered shipwreck, when he was arraigned 
before his enemies at Jerusalem, at Cesarea, at 
Rome; still the faithful Evangelist was at his 
side to offer the consolations of unselfish love. In 
him we recognise the seed ‘that fell upon good 
ground, and sprang up, and bare fruit an hundred- 
fold.’ He composed his Gospel, not only for the 
use of a friend, and to spread the glad tidings or 
salvation far and wide, but to correct and super- 
sede the false or unworthy narratives of ‘many, 
who had taken in hand’ what they had no sufficient 
help or warrant from the Spirit of God to enable 
them to perform. And yet how gently does he 
intimate this, rather than state it broadly, or, as 
others might have done, in a. spirit of rude and 
angry controversy! And how truly does this fore- 
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taste of a loving spirit prepare us for those peculiar 
features which characterise throughout the evan- 
gelical narrative of the ‘beloved Physician’! It 
has been remarked that ‘if we were to select from 
the four Gospels those Parables and those expres- 
sions of our Lord which most of all speak of mercy 
and remission of sins to the returning penitent, 
we should see that the greater part of them would 
be found exclusively in the Gospel of 8. Luke.’ ! 
There, and there only, we read of the affectionate 
Father running to meet his once heedless and pro- 
digal, but now contrite, and returning son. There, 
and there only, we see the sheep which had been lost, 
borne back on the shoulders of the Good Shepherd. 
There we find even the wicked Judge relenting at 
prayer, the penitent Publican declared to be a 
child of Abraham, and the good Samaritan pouring 
oil and wine into the wounds of the traveller who 
had been left by the thieves naked and half dead. 
So appropriately does the Church, in commemora- 
ting this Evangelist whose praise is in the Gospel, 
and whose profession also it was to minister to 
bodily disorders, teach us to pray, ‘that by the 


1 Williams’ Introduction, p. 63; see also Christian Year for 
8. Luke’s Day. 
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wholesome medicines of the doctrines delivered by 
him all the diseases of our souls may be healed.’ 
But we have still to pursue the comparison or 
rather the contrast between Demas and 8. Luke 
to the conclusion which gives to it its full value as 
an instructive lesson for ourselves. What then has 
Demas gained, what is it likely that he did or ever 
could gain, from the world, in return for the love 
wherewith he loved it? Nay, if he had gained even 
the world itself, the whole world as then present in 
his lifetime—what would be his gain now? He 
was then afraid, or ashamed, of the Apostle and his 
prison-house ; what fruit has he now of the places 
and companions which he received in exchange for 
them? Alas! the answer must be left in fearful, 
painful suspense. Butof S. Luke’s gain we feel no 
doubt, no fear, no misgiving. We cannot, indeed, 
reckon up its full amount, but a part at least we 
can calculate with perfect certainty. To the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles he was the object of un- 
feigned affection—‘the beloved Physician.’ He 
was the friend of those who from the beginning had 
been eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word. He 
had the privilege, it is believed, of converting the 
nobleman (you will probably be aware that the title 
‘most excellent Theophilus’ denotes his rank, and is 
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therefore a warrant for all such titles) for whose 
further instruction he composed his Gospel and 
the Acts. But why should we think or speak of 
individuals, when, in return for his own love of the 
world, kept as it was in due subordination to the love 
of God, he has gained the world’s love—that is, he 
has gained the love and esteem and gratitude of 
every Christian man and woman and child whose 
love and esteem and gratitude are worth possessing. 
He has gained the honourable commemoration paid 
to him throughout Christendom in the cycle of the 
Church’s festivals. But far, far above all, above all 
that we can say or think, Luke, for his part, has 
gained (we may feel assured) the fulfilment of that 
Divine promise: ‘ Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it: and whosoever will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it.! For what is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul’ 
(Matth. xvi. 25, 26) ? 

And now, my brethren, I think we shall see 
plainly the great lesson we have all to learn (though 
some of us, it will be obvious, may have occasion to 


1 It ig probable, though not certain, that S. Luke’s death was 
by martyrdom. Of his life—as one of sedf-sacrifice-—there can be 
no doubt. 
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practise it more than others) from the consideration 
of the examples which have been brought before 
you. In one word, it teaches us to ‘wse the world 
without abusing it’ (1 Cor. vii. 31). Need I 
specify more fully the difference between the two, 
when we have already seen the one in Demas, the 
other in 8. Luke? We abuse the world when we 
forget the Maker of it; nay, when we love not, 
serve not, obey not Him above all things, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. vi. 17). 
We abuse the world when we fail to bear in mind 
that health and wealth, property and position, if we 
have them, were not given to us merely for our 
own sakes, our own enjoyment, but in order that 
we may turn them to an account of which we shall 
have no reason to be ashamed when, in the judg- 
ment day, Christ shall reckon with us for the use 
we have made of them. We abuse the world when 
it becomes our idol; when we derive our principles 
of action from its false maxims ; when we study to 
adapt the habits of our life to no higher standard 
than the rules which it imposes, and are content 
to aim at no more estimable, more trustworthy, 
or more elevating approval than its applause’; or, 
again, when we allow it to draw us into an expendi- 
ture which is beyond our means, or which disables 
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us from discharging to the full those other debts 
which we owe to objects of social beneficence or of 
Christian charity. On the other hand, we use the 
world as God, who placed us in it, intended we should 
use it, when we keep ourselves unspotted from the 
contamination which it breathes ; when in partaking 
of its innocent amusements we do not suffer them 
to carry us into excess; when in mixing with its 
varied company we decline associations which might 
tempt us into sin; when, in our moments of freest 
relaxation, we still endeavour to maintain a watch 
not only over what we do, but over what we say 
and what we think; and when, at other times, the 
opportunities which it presents to us for exerting a 
salutary influence in our proper sphere we study to 
turn, as best we can, to some good account. 

We have all known those who, to their honour 
and their happiness, have thus used the world, and 
those who, to their shame and misery, have thus 
abused it; or if we have not personally known them, 
their characters have been familiar to us from what 
we have heard or read. Of the former, I might 
point, for the most eminent examples, to those who, 
being men and women like ourselves, have lived 
as saints even in the courts of kings. Such was a 
noble lady born in this country more than two cen- 
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turies ago, the Lady Margaret Mainard, daughter 
of the then Earl of Dysart; of whom the good 
Bishop Ken testified, in the sermon which he 
preached upon the occasion of her funeral,’ that, 
although she had passed nine of her earlier years 
in that furnace of temptation, the Court of Charles 
the Second, yet, through every period of her life, 
she presented the perfect pattern of ‘a gracious 
woman retaining honour ’ ?—gracious, because the 
gifts and graces of God’s Holy Spirit shone con- 
spicuously in all her actions; retaining honour, 
because, as Solomon characterises a virtuous woman, 
‘she opened her mouth in wisdom, and in her 
tongue was the law of kindness’ (Prov. xxxi. 26). 
Or mounting higher, and appealing to the 
testimony of Scripture itself, 1 might point to 
Daniel, as the same Bishop Ken has depicted him, 
in a sermon to which there is none superior in 
the English language, and which was preached in 
the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, shortly before the 
Revolution of 1688.3 I might point, I say, to 
Daniel, the courtier, the favourite, the prime minister 
of five great monarchs in succession—and yet all 


1 See Bishop Ken’s Prose Works, pp. 111-144. 
2 Prov. xi. 16, the text of the Sermon. 
% See Bishop Ken, pp. 145-1738. 
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the while the Prophet and the Saint; maintaining 
his ascendency amid the change of dynasties and 
the fall of empires, and yet the very type and model 
of ‘a man greatly beloved’—it was the address 
the Angel gave to him '— greatly beloved both of 
God and men. And what was the secret by which 
he so used the world? By temperance and self- 
denial he was preserved safe amidst allurements 
more formidable than the ravening lions in their 
den ; by dependence upon his God and by constant 
prayer to Him—even when such prayer was for- 
bidden under pain of the most cruel death by the 
despot who had promoted him to great honour—he 
drew down upon himself the Divine favour; and, 
loving much, he was much beloved. On the other 
hand, for examples of those who have abused the 
world we need not go back into the past; we have 
seen, alas, too many even in our own day. We 
have seen, moreover, how they have fulfilled the 
saying of the Psalmist—‘ suddenly did they con- 
sume, perish, and come to a fearful end’ (Ps. 
Ixxiii. 18), leaving no memorials behind them but 
of sin and folly, of calamity and disgrace. 

Let us then, my brethren, through the grace of 
God, set ourselves seriously to profit by the warn- 


1 Dan. x. 11, the text of the Sermon. 
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ings which such examples give. Let us not presume 
that we may not fall away as Demas did, if, while 
the practice of duty is habitually sacrificed to the 
pursuit of self-indulgence, the love of this present 
world is allowed to occupy in our hearts the place 
which is due to God alone; or if we do not, like 
S. Luke, remain in the service of Him Who hath 
called us, steadfast and faithful unto the end. In 
the words of the noble lady to whom I have before 
referred : ‘ The kingdom of heaven is a prize that is 
worth striving for, though it cost us dear.’' In that 
kingdom, even while we remain on earth, all that 
is solid, all that is stable, all that can lead to our 
true happiness and contentment, must be sought, 
if we would escape the bitter disappointment of 
misdirected hopes. In that kingdom, when it 
shall be set up hereafter (according to the inspired 
assurance of the prophet Daniel), while they that 
have been foolish shall awake out of the dust only 
unto shame and everlasting contempt, ‘they that 
have been wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that have turned many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever’ (Dan. 
xu. 8). 
1 Bishop Ken’s Prose Works, p. 133. 


Witness of the Jews at the Present Dav 


Even unto this day, when Moses ts read, the veil ts 
upon their heart.\—2 Corinthians iii. 15. 


Ovr Lord’s first coming in the flesh had been fore- 
shown and marked by miraculous manifestations 
of Divine power. Such was the appearance of the 
star to the Wise Men in the East, the birth of His 
forerunner, John the Baptist, and His own birth, 
both announced previously by Angels; and, in 
ages long before, the miracles which were wrought 
by Moses and the Prophets, who foretold that He 
would come. 

Is there, then, no sign, no wonder by which we 
may be assured of His second coming? Yes, my 
brethren, there is the present condition of the whole 
Jewish race; which is not only the accomplishment 
of ancient prophecy, as in the 28th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, but in itself a perpetual, standing 


1 «Unto this day, whensoever Moses is read, a veil lieth upon 
their heart.’ RV. 
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miracle. What, indeed, can be more miraculous 
than that a people should have gone on, as the 
Jews have done, dispersed and mixing with all 
nations, yet not identified with any; retaining still 
the same distinct characteristics both of body and 
mind as though they had dwelt apart; exposed to 
every variety of influence which is caused by differ- 
ence of climate, or of social and political condition, 
yet absorbed and naturalised by none? Go where 
he may, the Jew is still a Jew; a citizen of the 
world in the most unenviable sense ; a countryman 
of no country, but a foreigner of all; like the weed 
which the ocean waves, in every quarter of the 
world, cast up upon the shore, as though it belonged 
neither to sea nor land. 

But the particular point in the miraculous con- 
dition of the Jewish people, to which I would desire 
now to draw your attention, is, their blindness in 
not understanding the Scruptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. What was, true of them in this respect in 
the time of 8. Paul, is no less true, after the lapse 
of eighteen centuries, in our own time. Speaking 
of them in this chapter, the Apostle writes: ‘We 
use great plainness of speech:! and are not as 
Moses who’ (when he came down from the 


1 Gr. mappnoia. R.V. ‘boldness of speech.’ 
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Mount Sinai) ‘ put a veil over his face,’ so ‘that 
the children of Israel could not’ (or rather should 
not) ‘ steadfastly look to the end of that which is 
- abolished,’ ! i.e. of the Levitical dispensation of the 
Law, ‘but their minds were blinded.? And so it has 
remained even until now. Only the veil is no 
longer upon the face of Moses, upon the Law itself, 
in which there is no obscurity, now that Christ has 
come and enlightened all things, but upon their 
own hearts. ‘For,’ he continues, ‘ until this day 
remaineth the same veil untaken away in the 
reading of the Old Testament; which ®? veil is done 
away in Christ. But even unto this day, when 
Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart.’ In 
his Epistle to the Romans, he writes (xi. 25) to the 
same effect: ‘I would not, brethren, that ye 
should be ignorant of this mystery; that blindness 


1 B.V. ‘should not look steadfastly on the end of that which is 
passing away.’ 

2 Gr. émwpddn. R.V. ‘ were hardened.’ 

8 On this translation, see Field, Otiwm Norv. Pars iii. p. 112. 
‘The use of 67: for 6 cannot be sustained, and forms an insupera- 
ble objection to the rendering which veil. He proposes to take 
KéAvuua per synecdochen for ‘the thing veiled,’ which is here 
declared to be the fact that it (the old covenant) is done away 
n Christ. And, therefore, he proposes to translate: ‘For until 
this day at the reading of the Old Covenant the same mystery ’ (or 
‘covered thing,’ Gr. ‘ covering’) ‘remaineth unrevealed, namely 
that it is done away in Christ.’ 
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(r@pwors), in part, is happened to Israel.’ And 
that this was not only a great mystery, but a 
miraculous exercise of Divine judgment, he had 
shown before: ‘Israel hath not obtained that which 
he seeketh for, but the election hath obtained it, and 
the rest were blinded (érwpeOnaar, were hardened) 
according as it is written’ (Isaiah xxix. 10), ‘God 
hath given them the spirit of slumber’ (cataviéews, 
of stupor), ‘ eyes that they should not see, and ears 
that they should not hear, unto this day.’ ! 

Now, consider, my brethren, how extraordinary, 
how, according to all human calculation, unaccount- 
able, this blindness is, which has fallen, we may 
say, upon the whole Jewish race. They are all 
men like ourselves. They have the same powers 
of understanding, in all other ways. And in 
matters of worldly wisdom they are acknowledged 
to possess more than ordinary faculties of sagacity 
and discernment. Among them have been men 
distinguished for learning; and their Rabbis and 
expounders of the Scripture have shown no lack 
of erudition, or industry, or zeal. And yet how 
defective is their sight, how different is their view, 
as compared with ours, when they take into their 
hands the volume of the Old Testament! And 


’ Comp. Matt. xiii. 15; Isaiah vi. 10. 
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this, not from any want of reverence for the sacred 
Book, not from any doubt of its authority, or 
disbelief of its inspiration ; for in all these respects 
they regard it with intense interest and devotion, 
greater, it may be, than we do ourselves. They 
read it, however, with other eyes; or rather—to 
describe the fearful penalty of their disobedience 
and unbelief no otherwise than the Scripture speaks 
of it—God, in His mercy, hath not, in this respect, 
‘given us the spirit of slumber,’ as, for a season, 
He hath given them.! 

For us, there is scarcely an incident in the 
birth and life, the sufferings and: death of Jesus, 
our adorable Saviour, related in the New Testament, 
but we read the same previously recorded, or, in 
other words, prophetically revealed, or typically 
foreshadowed, in the Old.? First, the time of His 
appearing—when the sceptre should be about to 
depart from Judah (Gen. xlix. 10), but before 
Jerusalem should be destroyed—at the expiration 
of the seventy weeks (Dan. ix. 24), while the second 


1 See Hosea ili. 5; Zech. xii. 10; Rom. xi. 7, 13, 15, 25-28. 

2 Comp. above Sermon 1. I am quite aware that the argu- 
ment of this sermon will be of no avail except to those who 
have not ceased to hold the traditional Christian view in regard 
to the prophetical and Messianic character of the Old Testament. 
For the most recent defence of that view, see Bishop Ellicott in 
Christus Comprobator, pp. 168 seq. 


An 
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Temple should still be standing (Mal. iii. 1), and 
when all the world should be expecting, all nations 
desiring, His appearance (Hag. ii. 7). Next, His 
family and descent—of the seed of Abraham, of 
the tribe of Judah, of the House of David. Next, 
the place of His birth—at the town of Bethlehem 
(Micah v. 2). Next, His ordinary abode—by the 
way of the sea, in Galilee of the Gentiles (Is. ix. 
1,2). Next, the manner and circumstances under 
which He should be born—of the seed of the woman 
(Gen. iii. 15), of a woman that should be a Virgin 
(Is. vii. 14), having God for His Father ; so as to be 
called and to be Emmanuel; so as to be such that 
the government of all things in heaven and earth 
should be upon His shoulder (Is. ix. 6). Again, 
the state and condition in which He was to appear— 
as a root out of a dry ground, despised and rejected 
of men (Is. liii. 2). His character, of guileless 
innocency, of meekness and lowliness, of goodness 
and compassion, of patience and longsuffering, so 
that He should do no violence; so that he should 
not strive nor cry; so that He should not break a 
bruised reed (Is. Ixii1. 9, xlii. 2, 8) ; so that, even in 
His triumph, He should be seen meek, and riding 
upon an ass (Zech. ix. 9) ; so that, when brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter, He should not open His 
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mouth (Is. liii. 7). His ministry, first, as a Prophet, 
like, and yet superior to, Moses (Deut. xviii. 15), 
writing His law, not on tables of stone, but upon 
the hearts of men (Jerem. xxxi. 33); next, asa 
King, the Son of David, erecting an empire over all 
kindreds of the nations, and dispensing benefits 
even to the utmost parts of the earth (Ps. lxxii. 8) ; 
thirdly, as a Priest for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek (Ps. cx. 4), instituting a new covenant with 
the House of Israel, whereby He would forgive their 
iniquity, and their sins He would remember no more 
(Jerem. xxxi. 34). And, lastly His sufferings and 
death ; of which it was foretold in the Old Testament, 
no less clearly than it is narrated in the New, that the 
kings of the earth should set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together, against Him (Ps. ii. 2) ; 
that false witnesses should rise up, and should lay 
to His charge things that He knew not (xxxv. 11) ; 
that His own familiar friend whom He trusted, 
who did also eat of His bread, should lay great 
wait for Him (xli. 9); that He should not hide 
His face from shame and spitting (Is. 1. 6); that 
they should pierce His hands and His feet, but that 
not a bone of Him should be broken (Ps. xxii. 16, Ex. 
xii. 46; Numb. ix. 12); that they should part His 
garments among them, and upon His vesture they 
Tt 2 
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should cast lots (Ps. xxii. 18) ; that, when He was 
thirsty with the thirst of death, they should give 
Him vinegar to drink (lxix. 21) ; that, after He had 
made His grave with the wicked and with the rich 
in His death (Is. liii. 9; Dan. ix. 26), yet He should 
escape out of the bowels of the earth, as Jonah 
from the whale’s belly, on the third day (i. 17); that 
His soul should not be left in hell, neither should 
His flesh see corruption (Ps. xvi. 10); but, having 
bruised the serpent’s head (Gen. ili. 15), having 
broken the gates of brass and smitten the bars of 
iron in sunder (Ps. evil. 16), He should ascend up 
on high, and lead captivity captive and receive 
gifts for men (Ixviii. 18), pouring out His Spirit upon 
all flesh, whereby ‘the Lord God should dwell 
among them’ (Is. xliv. 3; Joel i. 28, 29). 

‘Now, I would ask, my brethren, is it possible 
to conceive anything more wonderful—more mar- 
vellous—than this, that a man of good understand- 
ing—nay, that countless multitudes—that a whole 
nation of men, through a continuation of so many 
centuries, should see and read all these details in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament (and that, not 
as unbelievers, not as sceptics, not even as careless 
disciples of the Word of God, but as entertaining 
for these Scriptures the greatest reverence and 
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esteem)—that a whole race should read, I say, and 
study these details, and guard them with jealous 
and reverential care, and yet should not be able to 
recognise the events which they foretell—as fulfilled 
of Jesus Christ, in the narrative of the New Testa- 
ment? Itisnot that the passages, especially when 
taken in the mass, are not plain, or can reasonably 
admit of any other interpretation than that which 
we assign to them, and which we know we are jus- 
tified in assigning to them because they have been 
in almost every instance so interpreted by the 
inspired Apostles and Evangelists, and in many 
instances by our Divine Lord Himself. It is not, 
so S. Paul declares, that there is now, since the 
coming of Christ, any veil upon the face of Moses, 
or of the prophets when they are read, but the veil 
is upon their own hearts. Not as though the judg- 
ment were in every case absolute and inevitable. 
No—through the grace of God, there have been, 
and still are, exceptions. There was a time when 
S. Paul himself had the veil upon his own heart as 
thickly as the blindest Jew among them all. But 
still the mystery and the judgment continue, for 
the most part, as they were more than eighteen 
centuries ago, when Paul, once the persecutor, but 
now the Apostle of Christ, addressed these words of 
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the text to the Corinthian converts. Nor, again, is 
the judgment to be perpetual: so we are assured in 
the verse that follows the text —‘ Nevertheless when 
it’ (.e. Israel) ‘shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall 
be taken away.’ And no less plainly in the Epistle 
to the Romans: ‘They also, if they abide not in 
unbelief, shall be graffed in;’ only their blindness 
is to remain ‘until the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in. And so all Israel’—all who are true con- 
verts to the Gospel, whether Jews or Gentiles— 
‘shall be saved,’ at Christ’s second coming (xi. 23, 
25, 26; and comp. Luke xxi. 24). 

And why is it—if we may presume to inquire 
into the awful dealings of Almighty God—why is 
it that He has visited His chosen people with this 
signal punishment, by which they are distinguished 
from all the nations of the earth? Is it not be- 
cause to them were comnutted the oracles of God, 
when they were withheld from the rest of mankind ? 
They had mueh advantage—as §. Paul reminds 
them (Rom. iii. 2)—every way; but chiefly this— 
this great privilege of access to the inspired Word— 
they alone enjoyed. They enjoyed it, but they 
turned it tono good account. Moses, David, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Micah, Hosea, Daniel, Malachi—were 


ever ready to their hands, were ever ringing in their 
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ears—full of their own Messiah, His time and place, 
His birth and ministry, His precepts and example, 
His life and death, His grace and glory; but all in 
vain, all only to their greater condemnation. They 
could not, would not, understand what they read. 
And why, again, was this? It was, we know, be- 
cause they obstinately chose to adhere to one pre- 
conceived opinion—one darling prejudice, which 
threw a veil over their understanding, and darkened 
to their eye the whole volume of inspiration; 
which, as it was their pride and privilege, so it 
should have been to them their light and life. In 
a word, they clung to this world. The pomps and 
_ vanities of worldly splendour and dignity and pre- 
eminence—these they required, these they could 
not bring themselves to dispense with, in one whom 
they should condescend to recognise as their Saviour 
and their King. In vain did the Scripture speak 
to them of the humiliation of their Messiah. In 
vain had God foretold by the mouth of all His holy 
prophets that Christ should suffer (Acts iii. 18), and 
so, and only so, should enter into His glory. This 
they could not believe. This one truth, so fatal to 
their cherished hopes, so unwelcome to their worldly 
pride, so contrary to the prejudices they had wil- 
fully entertained, they could not recognise as written 
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in God’s Word; and failing to recognise this— 
which was, as it were, the key to the whole, the 
spark by which the whole was to be kindled into a 
burning and shining light—all became closely shut, 
all became densely dark to them. This one cloud 
hid Jesus from their view. It hindered them from 
discerning in Him all that they had been taught to 
expect in their long-promised King. The excellency 
of His doctrine, the sanctity of His life, the number- 
less and astonishing miracles which He wrought, 
the testimonies delivered from Heaven on His be- 
half—all, all were insufficient to remove the veil 
which this one great prejudice had drawn over 
their hearts—and which remains unwithdrawn, in 
the reading of the Old and of the New Testament, 
even unto this day. 

And now, my brethren, let me beseech you to 
consider what an awful lesson the spiritual condition 
of the Jews suggests to ourselves. For we are now 
to God-ward in their stead. They (S. Paul teaches 
us) ‘have been broken off that we might be graffed 
in;’ and he adds, ‘be not high-minded, but fear ’ 
(Rom. xi. 19, 20). Fear, more especially, lest this 
great, unspeakable privilege—the possession and 
the guardianship of God’s written Word, which 
once was theirs, and is now committed to our 
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trust—fear we, I say, lest this great privilege which 
has been their stumbling-block, should become our 
ruin also. Fear, and take heed lest ‘if God spared 
not the natural branches,’ in the neglect and abuse 
of this privilege, ‘He also spare not thee’ (ibid. 
21). Let us, then, remember that we are now— 
with the Bible in our hands—in the same state of 
trial and probation in which the Jews were placed, 
before and at the time of the coming of their 
Messiah ; only they were looking forward to His 
first—we are expecting His second advent; and as 
their faith was tried in reference to His coming 
which is now past, so is ours in anticipation of His 
future coming. The enlightened Magi guided by a 
new star was (as I have said) one among many 
of the evidences which they received. They, they 
themselves still blinded, still blinded as of old, in 
the reading of their own Scriptures, are a standing 
testimony vouchsafed to us. They had one great 
prejudice to overcome. And we, we have the 
same. The god of this world who blinded their 
eyes is endeavouring to blind ours also. And how 
is this? It is, my brethren, by bidding us to boast 
of the Bible that is in our hands; and yet for- 
bidding us to see in it the searching spiritual cha- 
racter of the precepts which it contains : forbidding 
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us to accept the words: ‘If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
eross and follow Me’ (Matt. xvi. 24), and bidding 
us, meanwhile, to set our affections on things below, 
not on things above; to press after the things 
that are behind, the pomps and vanities of this 
perishing world, and to forget the things that are 
before—the coming of Christ to judgment, and the 
kingdom that He has promised to them that love 
Him. Yes; the Cross—the Cross of Christ—was 
the only key to the understanding of the Old 
Testament, and doubtless it is the key, the only 
key, to the understanding of the New. The Jews, 
unto whom ‘Christ crucified’ was ‘a stumbling- 
block’ (1 Cor. i. 28), were fain to attempt to open 
and to read their Scriptures without this key, and 
the Old Testament became to them a sealed book. 
Nay, more—it revenged upon them the profane 
attempt, as the very stones of Jerusalem took ven- 
geance upon the soldiers of the wicked Emperor ! 
who endeavoured to rebuild it; the words of the 
Book flashed confusion into their face, and blinded 
them. 

And so, my brethren, will it be with us if we 


' Julian. See Gibbon’s History, ch. xxiii, and Warburton, 
Discourse on Julian’s attempt. 
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attempt to unfold this Book in any other way than 
that which God has ordained; if we listen to the 
god of this world whispering in our ears: ‘Be it 
far from thee, this shall not be unto thee’ (Matt. 
xvi. 22), when our own partnership in the sorrows 
and humiliation of Christ, our own crucifixion (so 
fo speak) in obedience to God’s will, is presented to 
us. This one point misapprehended, we misap- 
prehend all. Matthew and Mark, Luke and John, 
Peter and Paul, James and Jude, may add their 
voices to those of Moses, of David, and of the 
Prophets, but all in vain. We are in danger to 
disregard, and eventually to disbelieve, Christ’s 
second coming, as the Jews denied—and do still 
disbelieve—that He has come at all. 

And this, my brethren, you will observe, is the 
great lesson which the Church would press upon 
our attention, not only by the appomtment of 
special seasons, such as that through which we are 
now passing—but by placing in her Morning Service 
throughout the year the Psalm which we call the 
Venite, and which refers us at once to the past 
history and to the present condition of the Jewish 
people, in these warning words: ‘To-day, if ye 
will hear His voice, harden not your hearts, as in 
the provocation ’—the great continued provocation 
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of the Jews of old. So then—if we would not 
become as they—the voice of God is to be heard 
by us ‘to-day,’ v.e. every day (even as we are to pray 
every day for our daily bread), and so heard as to be 
obeyed. There are many, we know, who do not care 
to bring themselves within the hearing of God’s 
voice ; some of them because they do not believe it 5 
while many, again, who do hear or read and profess 
to believe are not careful to obey it. And thus 
they are in danger of falling into that ‘spirit of 
slumber,’ which acts upon the soul as mesmeric 
influence is said to do upon the bodies of men. 
First, they are lulled to sleep; their eyes and ears 
are closed to all that more immediately concerns 
them ; and then they commit acts, they live lives, 
of the meaning and tendency of which they are not 
conscious. You may give a puncture or a blow to 
a man in a mesmeric state, and he will not feel it. 
In like manner, men’s hearts may be hardened, if 
they will harden them, if they will not hear and 
obey God’s voice —they may be hardened, so that 
the Word of God, although it be ‘sharper than any 
two-edged sword’ (Heb. iv. 12), may be thrust as 
it were into their side and all in vain. 

And need I again remind you, my brethren, of 
the cause which constitutes the aggravation of our 
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neglect in such a case? Much every way is our 
advantage; but specially, that unto us are com- 
mitted the oracles of God. And why ? surely, in 
order that we may consult them ; and not consult 
them as the Jews did, only to contradict them, or 
to interpret them as we please; but so that we may 
learn from them the will of God, and, howsoever 
that will may be revealed to us, may seek to practise 
it. Otherwise, we do but‘err in our hearts,’ we 
transfer the veil from the face of Moses to the Face 
of Christ Himself, though He is the very Sun of 
Righteousness; and, no longer walking in the light 
of His countenance, how should we fail to go astray 
from the path which leadeth to eternal life ? 

May God give us grace so to hear and read, so 
to learn and practise His Holy Word, that we, 
through comfort of the Scriptures, may have a well- 
grounded hope; and that the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, may keep our hearts and 
minds, through Jesus Christ! 


* 
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CHARGE 


MODERN TEACHING ON THE CANON OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


After speaking of matters which concerned the 
adnunistration of the diocese during the past year, 
the Charge proceeded as follows :— 


To turn now to topics of more general interest. 
There is a subject upon which I have not spoken to 
you, I believe, on any former occasion, but to which 
itis high time that the attention of all our clergy 
should be drawn, with all the seriousness which a 
Bishop’s voice can give to it; I mean the revolution 
which is taking place in regard to the criticism of 
Holy Scripture, and especially of the Old Testament. 
That you have all, more or less, been already 
reading and thinking upon these questions for 
yourselves, I do not doubt; and I was glad to hear 
that the Archdeacon had read a paper, and raised a 
discussion upon the subject, at a recent meeting of 
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your Clerical Society ; but the interest and the 
importance of it are such that you may naturally 
expect from me some expression of my opinion in 
regard to it, if not also some attempt to assist and 
guide you in the formation of yours. Happily we 
shall not find ourselves fettered in the discussion 
of the subject—as is the case with the members 
of some other religious bodies—by any statement 
which our Church has made concerning it ; so that 
we are left perfectly free to follow out the course to 
which a careful and impartial examination of the 
evidence on either side.may be found tolead. But, 
I need scarcely say, we must be cautious not to 
abuse this freedom ; and all the more because the 
character of the age is greatly such as to tempt us so 
to do. We are passing—or rather we have already 
passed—from a period of too little inquiry—of too 
much resting upon the traditions of the past—to a 
period in which nothing is to be taken for granted ; 
when inquiry upon all—and not least upon the 
highest and most sacred of all—subjects is permitted 
and encouraged to run wild. 

Tt must have been felt, I think, by many of us 
that our great desideratum at the present day is a 
new Text Book on the Canon of Holy Scripture. 
The learned works of Bishop Cosin, of Jeremiah 
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Jones, and of my brother, the late Bishop of Lincoln, 
though each of them still possessing a certain value, 
are quite insufficient for our present wnats. I can 
remember when, sixty years ago, the ‘ Introduction ’ 
of Hartwell Horne (1818) was considered satisfac- 
tory, and indispensable for the library of a theo- 
logical student ; but now, I suppose, it is scarcely 
known, or heard of; and yet we have nothing to 
supply its place. Nor, indeed, at present can we 
hope to have. The time for writing such a work 
as we require is not yet come. The Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Westcott, has done good service in 
this as in other departments of theological re- 
search ; but (so far as I am aware) he has nowhere 
set himself to cope with the new opinions, though 
he has given some sound advice concerning them 
in a Dissertation appended to his recent edition of 
- the ‘ Epistle to the Hebrews.’ At present, perhaps, 
Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ either in its 
full or in its abridged form, will be found the best 
substitute for the ‘Introduction’ of Horne. In the 
meantime, we owe it to our congregations not to 
make use of disputed facts (disputed, I mean, of 
course by men of competent learning) or of disputed 
texts, as if they were not disputed; even though 
such forbearance should require us to rewrite the 
u 2 
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greater part of an old sermon before we can venture 
to preach it again ; or even to destroy it altogether. 
We owe it to the many good and learned and able 
men who advocate the new opinions, to believe 
that what they have to urge in support of the 
results which they have reached, though it may 
not produce conviction in our own minds, deserves, 
at least, our careful and respectful consideration. 
And for the present we must be content to know 
what the main points in controversy are; and to 
await the course of fuller investigation by those 
who have the leisure, the learning, the ability, and, 
not least, the access to books which are all in- 
dispensable for such discussion. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE NEW OPINIONS. 


It was the lot of a French physician, Jean 
Astruc, a hundred and forty years ago, to be the 
first to draw attention to the fact that different 
names of God are used in different sections of the 
Pentateuch, which appear to indicate either different 
writers, or different sources of information made 
use of by the same writer. The Divine names are 
Jehovah and Elohim. Little or nothing came of 
the remark, till it was taken up by the German 
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scholar, Eichhorn, thirty years later—viz., 1780— 
who undertook to portion out Genesis between two 
imaginary authors, whom he named Jehovist or 
Elohist, according as the name Jehovah or Elohim 
prevailed in either portion.’ From that slender 
thread there has been spun an infinite variety of 
schemes and counter schemes, extended so as to 
apply to the rest of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua, and to include, at least, two additional 
authors—a Junior Elohist and a Deuteronomist, 
together with a so-called Redactor, to combine the 
whole into the form in which we now have it; all 
of them equally anonymous, and all supposed to 
have lived between 800 and 400 B.c.; that is, at 
the earliest some 650 years after the death of Moses. 
From the time of Eichhorn the names (1) of Vater 
and Hartmann, with their hypothesis of fragments ; 
(2) of De Wette and Ewald, with their hypothesis 
of supplements ; (8) of Hupfeld and Schrader, with 
their hypothesis of a three-fold stem, represent so 
many stages, or rather vicissitudes, of the theory, 


1 «The comparative usage of “ Jesus” and “Christ ”’ inthe New 
Testament affords us a convenient analogy, and there is no more 
reason in the nature of things for dividing out the Book of 
Genesis amongst several writers according to their use of one or 
other name for God than for parcelling out various sections of 
S. Paul’s Epistles on a similar ground.’—Canon Girdlestone, 
Foundations of the Bible, p. 156. 
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following one after another, ‘ velut unda supervenit 
undam,’ till we come to the distinguished names of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, whose speculations, more 
advanced and elaborate than any that had gone 
before them, occupy the ground at the present 
time. 

Such has been the progress of the new opinions, 
and such the culminating point they have attained 
in Germany and Holland. To turn now to the recep- 
tion they have met with among ourselves. It is one 
proof among many of the isolating effect which we 
owe to our insular position, and, it may be added, of 
the self-sufficient character which it tends to form 
in us, that more than half a century had elapsed 
before theories which had so long been occupying 
the minds of scholars and divines upon the Con- 
tinent obtained any considerable notice on this 
side the Channel. I have mentioned the ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ of Hartwell Horne as in general use during 
the early part of/the present century. It was not 
till a tenth edition of that work was called for 
(1856) that the publishers began to feel that some- 
thing more was needed; that it was lagging behind 
the age. Consequently they were led to apply to 
Dr. $8. Davidson to superintend part of a new 
edition, which should introduce some notice of what 
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had been going on in Germany. The negotiation, 
however, did not last long. It was Dr. Davidson’s 
aim and desire to give to the new elements in the 
‘ History of the Canon of Holy Scripture’ so great 
a prominence that the publishers appear to have 
drawn back in alarm ; and the result was that the 
materials he had contributed were withdrawn, and 
assumed an independent shape. They formed the 
basis of his own learned and elaborate ‘ Introduction 
to the Old Testament,’ in 8 vols. 8vo., which not 
only gave a very complete sketch of the progress of 
the new opinions up to the date of its publication 
in 1862 (the same year as that in which Dr. Colenso 
began to publish his criticisms), but showed a very 
decided inclination to favour and adopt them to 
their full extent. But previously to this the Messrs. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, had embarked in the grand 
project for the publication of translations of works 
of German Theology in the ‘Foreign Theological 
Library ;’ which, begun in 1846, has since been 
regularly carried on with remarkable energy and 
ability and sound judgment, such as to reflect the 
highest credit upon that firm; and is now complete 
in no less than 180 volumes. There has been no- 
thing done in England at all to compare with what 
those enterprising publishers have achieved to 
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bring to our knowledge the results of the labours 
of Continental scholars and divines. Nor has that 
been the only way in which, whether for good or 
for evil, we have been beforehand with our brethren 
in the South in this respect. Our noblest literary 
undertaking, which, is indeed, of world-wide cele- 
brity, the new issue of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ edited by the lamented Professor Baynes, of 
S. Andrews, opened its columns to receive articles 
not only from Dr. Robertson Smith, but from Well- 
hausen. Our leading daily journal omits no oppor- 
tunity to give its powerful support to the newest 
phases of the new doctrine; till at length, within 
the last few years, an outburst of interest in its 
behalf has shown itself in all directions, which 
makes it no longer possible to omit to notice it. 
Introduced by Canon Cheyne, in the Church Con- 
gress at Reading, 1883, Bishop Moorhouse gave it 
a voice—and coming from him it could not be 
otherwise than a powerful and impressive voice—at 
the opening of the Manchester Congress in 1888, 
and again in his discourses on ‘The Teaching of 
Christ,’ published last year; and others at the same 
Church Congress followed the bishop’s lead. At 
Cambridge it furnished a subject for the Hulsean 
Lecture by the Rev. F. Watson in 1882; and at 
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Oxford a subject for the Bampton Lecture by Canon 
Cheyne in 1889. In this country it has brought 
prominently before the public the respected names 
of the learned Professors Dr. Marcus Dods and 
Dr. A. B. Bruce. The Bishop of Argyll drew atten- 
tion to it in his Charge last year, and it produced 
an instructive sermon in the Edinburgh Cathedral 
from the Dean of Peterborough (now Bishop of 
Worcester) on the occasion of the last year’s meeting 
of our Representative Church Council. In London 
it has made itself heard at Whitehall in accents of 
toleration and of hope from the lips of Professor 
Sanday, and at S. Paul’s in accents of warning and 
distrust from the lips of the late Canon Liddon. 
And, once more, it has sufficed to sell—partly per- 
haps as coming from a quarter whence its advocacy 
was least expected—some twelve editions of the 
work entitled ‘Lux Mundi,’ within little more than 
so many months. 


GENERAL SKETCH OF THE MODERN THEORY. 


But to return to the theory itself in the form 
in which it now claims to be generally received. 
Canon Driver, who is perhaps its ablest and most 
prominent English exponent, has put it before us 
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in a clear and succinct manner in an article 
entitled ‘Critical Study of the Old Testament,’ 
which appeared in the ‘Contemporary Review’ for 
February of last year. He begins by stating the 
objections felt to the existing condition of the Canon 
of the elder Scriptures. The most obvious of those 
objections arise from the facts that the narrative is 
not always continuous; that the same occurrence 
is occasionally related twice; that breaks are 
found in it which interrupt the connection of 
thought ; and that differences of style are to be 
observed between different portions of the same 
book. He proceeds to point out that the reason- 
ableness of these objections is suggested and con- 
firmed by the structure of the Book of Chronicles. 
That book, we are told, is plainly a compilation 
(of date circ. 800 B.c.) by means of excerpts from 
the Books of Samuel and Kings; the chronicler 
sometimes taking passages whole from one or other 
of his sources,/at other times changing a word 
or expanding the narrative. He also introduces 
speeches of David, and others, which are plainly 
his own, and bear the marks of a later time both 
in language and in thought. From these and 
such-like phenomena we are at liberty, it is argued, 
to conclude that, while the historical Books of the 
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Old Testament (with the exception only of the two 
shortest, Ruth and Esther) are all of a composite 
character,‘ the Pentateuch and Joshua are specially 
such, being the most complicated, and consisting 
of several different layers or strata of narrative, 
each layer possessing characteristic features, pecu- 
liar to itself. Hence we arrive at the following 
classification: First, we have what is termed the 
Priestly Code, so called because chiefly formed of cere- 
monial legislation—almost entirely Hlohistic, which 


1 Canon Girdlestone appears to hold this view. He writes: 
It cannot be too clearly affirmed that the Bible, first and last, 
gives us no Annals, properly speaking, but fragments, extracts, 
selections put together by inspired men on some special principle.’ 
Foundations of the Bible, p. 30. See also p. 42, where he endorses 
Canon Driver’s remarks respecting the Book of Chronicles: ‘ It 
establishes an important precedent, and throws light backward on 
the earlier books.’ Respecting the Pentateuch his conclusion is 
as follows: ‘ We take it then as possible—nay, as probable—that 
whilst the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deutero- 
nomy were compiled either by Moses or from official materials 
which Moses authorised, the Book of Genesis is based upon con- 
temporary materials which had accumulated in the hands of the 
Patriarchs from the beginning, and which were threaded together, 
under Divine enlightenment, by the most capable man of ancient 
times’ (p. 48; see also p. 193). ‘The Book of Genesis as we now 
have it is in the main as Moses and his immediate followers left 
it. ... The rest of the historical books we take to be comptla- 
tions from contemporary accounts, the compilers themselves 
being persons whose authority must have been recognised when 
the books were issued, the final authorisation of the whole being 
probably due to Ezra.’ 
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includes large portions, here and there, of Genesis ; 
large portions, here and there, of Exodus; the 
whole of Leviticus (though chapters xvii. to xxvi. 
have distinctive features of their own) ; portions, 
here and there, of Numbers; a few verses from 
chapters xxxii. and xxxiv. of Deuteronomy ; and 
portions, here and there, of Joshua; making up 
altogether about one half of the Hexateuch. Next, 
the parts of the Pentateuch (with the exception of 
Deuteronomy) which have not been included in the 
Priestly Code, being not sufficiently homogeneous 
among themselves, are divided into two, known as 
Jehovistic and Elohistic; and these (being more 
like each other than either is to the Priests’ Code) 
are called the Prophetical narrative as opposed to 
the Priestly. Third, Deuteronomy is assigned to 
a distinct author, and is based upon the Pro- 
phetical, but not to be reconciled with the Priestly 
narrative. Joshua is similar in its features to 
Genesis and the other three books of the Penta- 
teuch. Such is the new critical theory of the 
structure of the Hexateuch. The general principle 
is that the codes which we find in Exodus, in 
Leviticus (with Numbers), and in Deuteronomy not 
only represent three different courses, or stages, of 
legislation—which undoubtedly they do (though the 
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second, being almost of the same date, may better, 
perhaps, be regarded as a continuation of the first) — 
but were composed, from tradition or otherwise, by 
three distinct authors, or sets of authors, at intervals 
and periods of time not easily determined, but all 
many centuries after the death of Moses; some even 
so late as after the Return from the Captivity.’ 
They were not, however, combined simply as they 
stood ; but the continuous whole, as we now have 
it, was the work of a Redactor, who, culling parts 
from each, pieced them together in his own order, 
and according to his own fancy, so as to form a 
complete narrative ; the date assigned being in the 


1 «For a long time it was supposed that the Priestly Code, to 
which belongs the ceremonial legislation, was the oldest docu- 
ment, and Deuteronomy the latest; but the theory which is now 
most in favour regards the Prophetic narrative with its simple 
legislation as the oldest, Deuteronomy as an intermediate stage, 
and the Priestly Code as a later codification of the developed 
ceremonial law.’—Prof. Kirkpatrick, Divine Library of the Old 
Testament, p. 46. On the other hand, Canon Girdlestone entirely 
dissents from the new theory of the three codes: ‘ We allow that 
there are different codes included in the legislation of the Penta- 
teuch, but we believe that they were all delivered to Israel through 
Moses in the yarious stages of the wilderness wanderings, and 
we see no reason, literary or otherwise, for regarding any of them 
as fabrications of a later age,’ p. 193; see also pp. 138 seq., and 
the words of the Dean of Canterbury, quoted p. 141: ‘ The 
codes are all in the same old Hebrew style, and to make them 
the creation of various ages is to create fresh linguistic as well 
as moral difficulties.’ 
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time of Ezra, s.c. 444. Our present division into 
five books is probably later still, but the date 
_is uncertain.. Canon Driver does not adopt the 
advanced theory of Wellhausen in all respects; 
but he professes himself to be in general accord- 
ance with it. To use his own words: ‘ Wellhausen’s 
theory, or one approximating to it, harmonises 
most completely with the facts of the Old Testa- 
ment’ (Cont. Rev. p. 226). 

Now what are we to say to all this? What 
are we to do in view of the progress that has been 
made by this new doctrine? There is one thing 
which most certainly we ought not to do. It is 
not by denunciations of unfaithfulness or of incom- 
petence that we are to meet the upholders of these 
new opinions. The opinions have far too much to 

_ say for themselves, the leading upholders of them 
are men of far too high a character for piety, for 
learning, for ability, to admit of any such procedure. 
But neither shall we be hasty to surrender at their 
call—a call sometimes made far too boldly and in a 
tone far too peremptory—a tradition which comes to 
us with the prestige of universal reception for a 
period of upwards of 2,000 years.! 


1 That is, reckoning from the time of the LXX version, on 
which see Ecclus. xliv.-xlix. ‘Throughout the Books of the 
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The Bishop of Manchester, in his new volume, 
tell us that ‘the time is gone by for question- 
ing the fact that at least three distinct codes of 
law are contained in the Pentateuch, and that of 
these the two later—viz., those of Deuteronomy 
and of the Priests’ Code—reflect in their present 
form the influence of the Prophetic party—the 
prophetic sunrise of the 8th century, B.c.— 
comprehending Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah.’ Pro- 
fessor Sanday, in his ‘Oracles of God’ (p. 11, 
note), tells us that ‘it is agreed on all hands that 
the Pentateuch is formed by the dovetailing 
together of different documents; it is agreed by 
the great mass of inquirers that nearly all these 
documents in their present shape are not earlier 
than the time of the Kings.’ Elsewhere, however 
(p. 109), he speaks more doubtfully. ‘Assent has 
not,’ he says, ‘ yet been obtained to such an extent 
as to pass from the region of the subjective to 


Apocrypha the Law, in all its leading parts, is recognised as ‘of 
Moses;’ see 1 Esdr. i.6, 11; v. 49; Tobit vii. 13; HKeclus. xxiy. 
23; Baruch i. 20; 2 Mace. i. 29; vii. 30; and the celebrated 
‘Song of Moses’ is quoted verbatim as his, 2 Macc. vii. 6. See 
also the Preface to Ecclesiasticus, where we have the threefold 
division of the Old Testament into The Law, the Prophets, and 
the other books.’—Girdlestone, Foundations of the Bible, pp. 15 
seq. The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch was first called 
in question by Carlstadt (1520), and rejected by Hobbes oe 
and by Spinoza (1670). 
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that. of the objective, from opinion to ascertained 
fact.’ Canon Cheyne, in his ‘ Prophecies of Isaiah’ 
(ii. 215), has informed us ‘ that it is becoming more 
and more certain that the present form of the 
Prophetic Scriptures,’ which are understood to 
include the Historical books, ‘is due to the literary 
class (the so-called Sopherim, Scribes, or Scriptur- 
~ ists) whose principal function was collecting and 
supplementing the scattered records of prophetic 
revelation. From Professor Robertson Smith 
(‘Old Testament in the Jewish Church,’ p. 306) we 
learn that the new theory represents ‘ the growing 
conviction of an overwhelming weight of the most 
earnest and sober scholarship ;’ and again (Preface 
to Wellhausen’s ‘Prolegomena,’ p. vi.), ‘Almost 
every younger scholar of mark is on the side of 
Vatke and Reuss, Lagarde and Graf, Kuenen and 
Wellhausen; and the renewed interest in Old 
Testament study, which is making itself felt 
through all the schools of Europe, must be traced 
almost entirely to the stimulus derived from a 
new view of the history of the Law, which sets all 
Old Testament problems in a new light.’ While 
even Dean Perowne, now Bishop of Worcester, in 
his paper read at the Manchester Church Congress, 
though he objected to so late a date as is contended 
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for by the ablest of the new critical school, did 
not scruple to avow that he ‘held it to be estab- 
lished beyond all controversy that the Pentateuch in 
its present form was not written by Moses.’ Such 
is a sample of the challenge which a maintainer of 
the received Canon must be prepared to meet. 


A PRIORI OBSTACLES TO THE NEW TEACHING. 


First, then (to look more closely into the matter), 
we must consider the momentous issues which the 
surrender of our traditional belief in regard to the 
Canon of Holy Scripture cannot fail to involve. 

1. We must be prepared to adopt a different 
theory of inspiration from that to which we have 
been accustomed hitherto ; to reduce it to a lower 
level (so to speak) than has been its standing-point 
at any previous period in the history either of 
the Jewish or of the Christian Church. We cannot 
accord to a ‘literary class’ of anonymous, and to 
all appearance imaginary, writers—writing, too, 
many hundred years after the events which they 
describe, and indulging, more or less, their own 
fancies in the fabrication of pretended history—we 
cannot extend to them the same degree of confidence 
which we naturally give to Moses, the man of God, 
writing, too, in the midst of the events which he 

ae 
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professes to record.! And here it is obvious to 
remark that the argument drawn by Canon Driver 
from the composition of the Book of Chronicles is 
quite insufficient to bear the weight which he lays 
upon it. The chronicler nowhere claims to speak 
in his own person, and with his own authority ; 
nor is this claimed for him; as it is claimed for 
Moses, most emphatically, both in other parts of the 
Pentateuch, and especially in the Book of Deutero- 
nomy.? With regard to inspiration, however, Dr. 
Driver does not scruple to admit that, in accept- 
ing the new opinions, we shall have to modify the 
current views in regard to it; which means that 
we shall have to allow greater prominence to the 
human element in the Bible. And to this he sees 
no objection, the Church having bound us to no 
particular theory upon the subject. 


' See Bishop Ellicott, Christus Comprobator, pp. 195 sq. 

2 It is due to Canon Driver to quote from his new work 
(Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 83) the 
following words: ‘ Though it may appear paradoxical to say so, 
Deuteronomy does not claim to be written by Moses. Whenever 
the author speaks himself, he purports to give a description im 
the third person of what Moses did or said. The true “ Author ” of 
Deuteronomy is thus the writer who introduces Moses in the third 
‘person.’ To my mind this is not conclusive. And Bishop Elli- 
cott in his Charge (pp. 83, 193) utterly rejects it. It is, however, 
adopted by Professor Kirkpatrick, p. 43: ‘So far as the Penta- 
teuch itself is concerned, we may safely come to the conclusion 
that it makes no claim to have been written by Moses.’ 
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2. A second a priori difficulty lies in the 
fact that the new theory turns the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament upside down, and renders a 
great portion of them—and especially such por- 
tions as contain a supernatural element—merely 
legendary. It places the Prophets, in point of 
time, before the Law; indeed, with the exception 
perhaps of a slight fragment—‘the ten words ’— 
derived by tradition from Moses, it makes them 
virtually the manufacturers of the Law; and so 
renders the phrase, to which we are accustomed, 
‘the Law and the Prophets,’ a solecism in chrono- 
logy. The consequence is that many parts of the 
inspired history, being inseparably interwoven with 
the Codes of Law, have come to be treated as un- 
historical, as mere fabrications—much in the same 
way as Niebuhr reduced to myths and fables large 
portions of the early Roman History; and we are 
turned adrift to interpret the events of the sacred 
narrative in dependence upon the bidding of a 
capricious faney rather than of a settled faith. 
According to Kuenen (quoted by Watson, p. 40), 
‘ Seven centuries after the Exodus, the Pentateuch 
(the history and law alike) remained wnwritten. 
The people of Israel preserved the memories of 
the founder of their race, their captivity in Egypt, 

x 2 
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their wanderings in the desert, their settlement in 
Canaan, in a traditional shape. The tradition was 
not exact; it had been exaggerated, embellished, 
in part even created by the exercise of their 
imagination.’ 

8. But there is another and still more im- 
portant consequence to which we must be driven 
by the acceptance of the new theory. We must 
be prepared to see the whole question raised as 
to the character of our Lord’s human nature.’ 
Perfect God and perfect man—made in all things 
like unto His brethren, tempted in all points like 
as we are—did the perfectness of His humanity 
consist, not in its absolute perfection, but in its 
imperfection ? Did it involve or allow a liability, 
not indeed to the sins, but to the errors—a lability 
to commit the mistakes, or to acquiesce in the 
imperfect knowledge—incident to mankind in 
general, only excepting matters appertaining to 
spiritual and religious truth? Those who would 
answer in the affirmative rest their opinion mainly 
upon two well-known texts; one of which (Luke 
ii. 52) assures us that as a boy Jesus ‘increased in 

1 The reader will find this question fully and most satisfac- 
torily discussed in Bishop Ellicott’s ‘Seven Addresses,’ delivered 


subsequently to my own, and published under the title of Christus 
Comprobator. 
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wisdom’; and the other (Mark xiii. 82) that ‘of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the Angels that are in Heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.’ But will those texts suffice to cover 
@ case so serious as the distinct recognition by our 
Lord of the Pentateuch, or at least some portion 
of it,! as written by Moses, and of a certain Psalm 
as written by David,? if Moses and David were not 
the authors of them? Again, we are reminded of 
our Lord’s ‘ evacuation’ of His Divinity—éxévecev 
éavtov—when He became man ; but can we suppose 
that this evacuation went so far as to tolerate in 
the Jews any mistake in a matter so momentous 
as the true character and composition of the 
‘Oracles of God, committed to their charge’ 
(Rom. iii. 2); or, in Dr. Davidson’s words, that 
‘our Lord and His Apostles adopted a wise accom- 
modation to popular views,’ knowing them to be 
erroneous ? What the popular views were at the 
time there can be no question; we learn them 
distinctly from Josephus, in his work against 


1 Ag in Mark xii. 26 (Exodus), x. 5 (Deuteronomy), in John 
vii. 19, where our Lord says: ‘ Did not Moses give you the Law? 
(where we may suppose, but cannot be certain, that He used the 
term the Law in its wider sense, as title of the Pentateuch), and 
again in John vy. 46, ‘ Moses wrote of Me.’ 

2 Viz. Ps. cx. 1; see Matt. xxii. 43, 44. 
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Apion (lib. i. c. 8). They amount to this: After 
laying stress upon the fact that it was only men, of 
the highest authority—prophets and priests—who 
were entrusted to compose the Annals of the Jewish 
nation, and who did ‘ narrate the most remote and 
ancient events through the inspiration of God, and 
compiled exactly the history of the occurrences of 
their own time,’ he proceeds to show the opinion 
his countrymen then entertained of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was precisely that which both we 
and they entertain now. He states the number 
of the books of which their sacred volume was 
composed. He particularises the five books of 
Moses, which ‘comprise,’ he says, ‘our laws and 
succession of mankind until the death of Moses.’ 
And then he thus appeals to matter of fact as a 
proof of the veneration with which the whole 
volume was regarded: ‘Although so many ages 
have now elapsed since these books were written, 
no one yet has ever dared either to add anything 
to them, or to take anything from them, or to 
change anything in them. For it is a principle 
received by every Jew from his birth that these 
writings are the Revelation of God, to cling to 
them as such, and, if occasion should require, 
cheerfully to die in their behalf.’ And the testi- 
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mony of Philo, another learned Jew, writing at 
Alexandria somewhat earlier, is equally strong in 
regard to the antiquity of the Law, and the venera- 
tion in which it was held, though he leaves the 
name of the legislator in uncertainty—‘ whoever 
he was.’ He writes: ‘Though so many years have 
elapsed—I cannot say exactly how many, but not 
less than two thousand—the Jews had not changed 
a single word of what had been written by the 
author of their Law, but would sooner endure to 
die ten thousand times than consent to violate his 
laws and customs.’! I may be told that there is 
nothing in the words of those two authors, both 
more or less of the Apostolic age, which is directly 
at variance with the view which Mr. Gore, for 


1 Fragm. ex Kuseb. Prep. Hvang. lib. viii. c. 5; Phil. Op. 
vi. 179. When the Charge was written, I was away from home, 
and, not having access to Philo’s works, I took the passage as it 
is given by Bishop Westcott, in The Bible in the Church, p. 32. 
But, now, having referred to the original, I find I was mistaken 
in introducing the name of Moses. I have therefore corrected 
the text, so as to exhibit exactly the sense of Philo in that pas- 
sage. To account for the words ‘whoever he was,’ it may be 
remarked that Philo sometimes writes as if he wishes to place 
himself owtside Judaism. However this may be in the present 
instance, it is certain that elsewhere, e.g. in his Life of Moses, 
lib. ii. c. 8, he speaks, without any hesitation, of Moses as the 
Lawegiver of the Jews, and not only claims for him the highest 
eminence as such, but attributes to his laws a veneration and a 
stability which nothing had been able to impair or shake, during 
all the vicissitudes which the nation had undergone. 
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instance, in ‘Lux Mundi,’ holds when he writes 
(p. 850): ‘If our Lord had intended to convey 
instruction to us on critical and literary questions, 
he would have made His purpose plainer ;’ or, 
again, when he writes (Pref. to 10th ed., p. 38) : 
‘I do not see how, with due regard to the self- 
limitation which all use of human forms of speech 
must, on all showing, have involved to the’ Eternal 
Son, it can be a difficulty in the way of accepting 
the modern hypothesis that our Lord referred to 
the inspired books under the only name by which 
His reference would have been intelligible to His 
hearers.’ I may be told this; and I may not care 
to contradict it; nevertheless, to my mind, the 
language of Philo, and still more of Josephus 
(both of whom were of priestly descent, and in 
other respects not only competent witnesses but of 
the highest authority), conveys an impression which 
compels me to recoil from such explanations. 

In saying this I do not mean to maintain, or 
wish you to imagine, that there are no corruptions 
in the text of the Old Testament which justify 
and require the exercise of critical sagacity ; nor 
do I suppose that such is the meaning of Philo 
or Josephus; but a deviation from the received 
standard of the Canon to the extent which the 
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new criticism demands cannot, I think, be re- 
conciled with the silence or with the numerous 
statements of our Lord (see Dr. Stanley Leathes, 
‘The Law in the Prophets,’ pp. 282-267) which 
appear to be at variance with the conclusions of that 
criticism. In short, I understand our Lord to give 
His Divine sanction to the substantial accuracy of 
the Old Testament Canon, notin minute and unim- 
portant details (such as arise out of the differences 
between the Masoretic and the Septuagint text), but 
in all essential respects as it was received by the 
Jews at the time of His earthly Ministry. I cannot 
doubt that He who exhibited so much zeal in 
purifying the House of God, would not have failed 
to show Himself equally zealous in exposing and 
denouncing serious and far-reaching mistakes, if 
such had existed, in the current belief respecting 
the authority and contents of the Word of God. 
That the limitations incident to His humanity were 
of such a kind that He lacked sufficient knowledge 
so to do—that He who could read the thoughts of 
His hearers was in ignorance as to the methods by 
which the Old Testament had been composed—is an 
idea which we must all, I am sure, be most un- 
willing to entertain. 
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AUTHORS TO BE CONSULTED ON THE SUBJECT. 


So far I have pointed out the main a priori 
difficulties which stand in the way of our reception 
of the new doctrine. Those difficulties, however, 
must of course give place if the arguments in 
support of the theory are themselves conclusive. 
But can this be said of them? Neither the time 
at our disposal on an occasion such as this, nor 
my own strength, will permit me to attempt to 
answer even briefly those arguments in detail ; 
nor, indeed, can I pretend to a thorough mastery of 
the subject, which is at once so extensive and so 
intricate. All I can do is to refer you to the 
sources from which you will be able, I believe, to 
derive satisfaction sufficient to determine you to 
adhere in the main (though not, perhaps, without 
some modification ') to the position which the Church 
from the beginning has given you to inherit. 

I will mention them in the order of the time of 
their publication : 

1. Manual of Introduction to the Old Testament 
(2 vols.), 1873. By Professor Keil. Useful as 


. A fair and reasonable summary of probable modifications, 
or ‘rectifications of the traditional view,’ may be seen in Bishop 
Ellicott’s Christus Comprobator, pp. 46-51; see algo Canon 
R, B. Girdlestone’s Foundations of the Bible, p. 193. 
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exhibiting and opposing the earlier stages of the 
new criticism, though, of course, not up to the 
present date. 

2. ‘The Law and the Prophets.’ Hulsean 
Lecture, 1882. By Rev. F. Watson; mainly against 
Kuenen. 

3. ‘Moses and the Prophets,’ 1883. By Dr. 
W. H. Green, of Princeton, New Jersey, against 
Dr. Robertson Smith and Kuenen. The author’s 
own conviction is thus expressed at the end of his 
preface: ‘With whatever learned ingenuity and 
skill the recent critical speculations may be con- 
trived, and with whatever boastful. confidence they 
may be put forward, we may rest assured that the 
established belief of ages will not be unsettled, and 
the firm foundations of God’s Word be overturned.’ 

4. ‘The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure,’ 
1885. By Professor Bissell, of Hartford, U.S.A. 
This last sets himself thoroughly to examine and 
refute Wellhausen; and the conclusion at which he 
arrives is this: ‘Although there may be, and are, 
serious difficulties in the traditional view of the origin 
and structure of the Pentateuch still remaining to 
be solved, that view is much better supported than 
the one now most widely current in Germany’ (p. 4.) 

In each of those works (and two of them, you 
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will observe, and perhaps the most valuable, are by 
Americans), you will find given more or less fully 
the information you require.! On the other hand, 
I must not omit to inform you that Canon Driver 
in his ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament,’ published only a few days ago, and 
after the above was written, speaks thus of three 
of those authorities (p. 2, note): ‘Keil, Green, 
and Bissell represent the traditional view of the 
origin and structure of the Hexateuch. The reason 
why this cannot be maintained is, stated briefly, 
the presence in the Hexateuch (and in other parts 
of the Old Testament) of too many facts which 
conflict with it. Of this you must judge for 
yourselves; and the judgment will involve the 
patient scrutiny of a great variety of details. For 
my own part, I do not believe that the so-called 
facts to which Canon Driver refers will be found to 
present so great an obstacle to our belief in the 
traditional opinions as the numerous /ictions to 
which he must have recourse present to the recep- 
tion of his own opinions. Dr. Green had already 
told us (p. 382) that he ‘did not really see what the 


! To the works recommended in the text, besides Christus 
Comprobator by Bishop Ellicott, 1891, may be added Fownda- 
tions of the Bible,. by Canon R. B. Girdlestone, 1891, and The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, by Mr. Gladstone. 
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advocates of development have to stand upon but 
their own @ priori theory. The facts, so far as they 
are capable of being ascertained, are all the other 
way. ! 

I may also mention two popular articles in the 
‘Sunday Magazine,’ for October and November 
1865, by Dr. Lindsay Alexander, one of the mem- 
bers of the Old Testament Revision Company. 
They are summed up with these words: ‘On the 
whole, I submit that there is no sufficient reason 
for our departing from the unvarying and stead- 
fast tradition of the Church as to the Pentateuch 
being the work of Moses.’ 

The following, though less comprehensive, will 
be found useful :-— 

There is no point upon which the new theorists 
are more confident than that the Book of Isaiah 
combines the work of two prophets, who lived at 
a considerable distance of time—not less than a 
century and a half—apart from each other. For 
instance, Bishop Moorhouse speaks of the ‘Second 
Isaiah’ as a matter of course. And in certain 
quarters any one now holding a different opinion 


1 See also Bishop Ellicott’s Charge, p. 76. ‘The tenor of the 
objection we are now considering’ (the objection from the exist- 
ence of alleged anachronisms, contradictions, repetitions, &c.) ‘ is 
not in harmony with the true facts of the case.’ 
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will be apt to be ridiculed. Nevertheless, a dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar, the veteran ex-Pro- 
fessor Forbes of Aberdeen, has, within the last year, 
come boldly forward to maintain the unity of the 
prophet and of the authorship of the book. Follow- 
ing the German critics Hengstenberg, Havernich, 
and Keil, Principal Rainy did the same in his 
‘ Bible and Criticism’ ; so does Dr. M‘Kay in ‘ The 
Speaker’s Commentary’; and so did Dr. Stanley 
Leathes, whose paper, read at the Manchester 
Church Congress, contained these words: ‘I must 
record my deliberate conviction that there is as 
much reason to believe that Isaiah wrote the second 
half of the book that bears his name as that he 
wrote the first. In Canon Driver’s new work, 
pp. 208 sq., you will find what is to be said on the 
other side; and Professor Kirkpatrick (p. 26) coin- 
cides with him. ° | 

On the prophet Daniel, Dr. Pusey’s ‘Commen- 
tary’ (1865) has hitherto, I believe, stood its 
ground as a sufficient answer to the sceptical 
opinions entertained concerning that book. Canon 
Driver, of course, arrives at very different conclu- 
sions. He considers that ‘the language of Daniel 
demands a date as late as 300 B.c., 1f not later’ 
(p. 488). 
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Again, the teaching of the new school, together 
with its lowered views of inspiration, naturally 
reduces to a minimum or denies altogether the 
strictly prophetic and Messianic elements in the 
Old Testament. But Delitzsch, confessedly the 
most eminent of German Oriental scholars, in his 
latest work, published this year, just after his death, 
has shown conclusively that a genuine vein of 
Messianic prophecy runs through the entire body 
of the elder Scriptures from Genesis to Malachi. 
And this testimony is the more valuable, because 
in other recent works he had appeared to change 
his standpoint, and to cast in his lot with the new 
school. 

The Bampton Lecture of Canon Cheyne, pub- 
lished also quite recently, upon the ‘ Origin and 
Religious Contents of the Psalter,’ is a step in 
advance of anything that has yet been written upon 
that subject. It would lead us to the unwelcome 
conclusion from which even Canon Driver shrinks 
(p. 358), that not one of the Psalms was composed 
by David; so far from it, indeed, that all of them, 
with the exception of the eighteenth, were of post- 
Exilic origin ; and that neither typically, nor in the 
ordinary sense, are any of them Messianic. Thatan 
answer will be forthcoming to these bold positions 
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so unlike what has hitherto been the teaching of 
Bampton lecturers—we cannot doubt.! 

Leaving you, then, to consult for yourselves the 
authors I have recommended, I shall be content to 
suggest to you a topic of defence, which I venture 
to hope may be found useful to establish your con- 
fidence, generally, in the received Canon, and which, © 
though hinted at by Dr. Bissell (p. 17) and others, 
has not, so far as I know, been urged hitherto as, 
I think, it deserves to be. 


COMPARISON WITH WOLF’S THEORY ON HOMER. 


The objections that have been raised against 
the authorship of the Pentateuch by Moses are not 
ereater than those which have been raised against 
Homer’s authorship of the Iliad, or even of both the 
Tliad and Odyssey. It is now just a century ago 
since F. A. Wolf, one of the most eminent of German 
scholars of that time, published his famous ‘ Pro- 
legomena ad Homerum ’ (1795), in which he under- 
took to prove that the poems which go under 
the name of Homer are not his (if, indeed, such a 
person ever lived), and that they did not exist in 

' Prof. Kirkpatrick has already done good service by the con- 


cise but very effective answer which he has given to them in a 
note on The Date of the Psalms at the end of his Five Lectures. 
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their present form till the time of Pisistratus, who, 
four or five centuries after the date usually assigned 
to Homer, caused them to be put together out of 
various independent epic songs, the production of 
a number of unknown authors called Rhapsodists. 
The theory was not altogether new. As it was re- 
served for a Frenchman to give rise to the novel 
doctrine respecting the Pentateuch, so an Italian, 
Giambattista Vico, in 1780, had been the first to 
formulate the new notion respecting Homer, which 
in the hands of Wolf suddenly produced so great a 
sensation. The process which Wolf used to prove 
his theory was much the same as that which has 
been employed by Wellhausen and other critics of 
the school of which I have been speaking. And 
the title which Wellhausen has chosen for his latest 
work, ‘ Prolegomena to the History of Israel,’ would 
seem to suggest the comparison. It so happens 
that in neither case is there any external or his- 
torical evidence upon which we can depend; all 
our materials for forming a judgment have to be 
drawn from an examination of the structure and 
contents of the works themselves: and hence it 
follows that in both cases there is ample scope for 
the indulgence of speculation and fiction to the 
fullest extent. Accordingly, we have had in both 
yy 
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the same exposure of supposed interpolations, repe- 
titions, contradictions, differences of style in dif- 
ferent parts, which (it is argued) forbid us to enter- 
tain in either case the notion of a single authorship. 
If whole passages are pronounced to be un-Mosaic, 
whole passages are pronounced to be un-Homerie. 
The more we examine them, the more we shall be 
struck by the similarity between the two cases. 
There is, as I have said, the same absence of exter- 
nal evidence; and there is also the same continuance 
of uninterrupted tradition—tradition undisturbed, 
in the case of Moses, for upwards of 2,000 years, 
and undisturbed, in the case of Homer, for not less 
than 2,500 years; and the tradition in the case of 
both is of a kind which entitles it to peculiar 
weight. All antiquity, without exception, among 
the Greeks and Romans not only believed in Homer 
as the author of the two great epic poems, but paid 
to him as such the tribute of unbounded admi- 
ration. All antiquity among the Jews not only 
believed in Moses as the author of the Pentateuch, 
but regarded him as such with especial veneration. 
Longinus—the most celebrated of ancient critics 
whose works have come down to us—conjectured 
that the differences between the Iliad and Odyssey 
were to be accounted for by the fact that the former 
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was written in the prime of life, the latter in the 
old age of the poet (ix. 13). In the case of Moses 
we are not left to conjecture. We know that the 
long period of forty years—with all its stirring 
events of the most extraordinary kind—may have 
elapsed, and probably did elapse, between the com- 
position of the Book of Deuteronomy and the earlier 
portions of the Pentateuch. Such an interval of 
time will go far to account for differences not only 
of style and of treatment of historical incidents, but 
also of legislation.' Lachmann, a follower of Wolf, 
fancied that he had been able to detect no less than 
eighteen distinct and independent poems—possibly 
the production of so many different Rhapsodists— 
brought together by a skilful editor, or 6dvacKev- 
aorns, under the direction of Pisistratus to form 
the Iliad (see Thirlwall’s ‘ Hist.’ i. 515). How 
many of the Sopherim contributed their several 
quotas to be put together by the Redactor whom 
Ezra employed to compose the Pentateuch, we 
have not (so far as I am aware) been yet in- 
formed. 

There is one more point of resemblance between 
the two cases, which must not be overlooked—viz. 
the difficulty of agreeing upon a constructive theory 


1 But on this point see Canon Driver’s new work, p. 77. 
¥ 2 
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to replace that which it is proposed to destroy. 
The theorisers respecting the Homeric poems and 
the theorisers respecting the Pentateuch have dis- 
agreed among themselves almost as much as they 
have differed from the received tradition; and, 
although Canon Driver has done his best to mini- 
mise the weight of the fact in the latter case by 
insisting upon a large amount of substantial har- 
-mony on the part of his fellow-pleaders for the 
reconstruction of the Canon, it must be felt, I think, 
that the amount of discord still remaining presents 
a serious obstacle in the way of our eons’ of 
their new position. 

_ But to return to the case of the Homeric poems. 
For a time the Wolfian theory carried all before 
it, at least in Germany. Such foremost scholars 
and critics as Heyne (the Homeric commentator), 
Hermann, F. Schlegel, W. Muller, and Thiersch, 
among others, became more or less its advocates. 
In England, and still more in this country, it met 
with less acceptance. Colonel Mure, a host in him- 
self, stood out against it; so did Fynes Clinton; 
so did Payne Knight. Still it had some formidable 
supporters, or at least opponents of the former 
belief. Grote, the historian of Greece, was of the 
number. Our learned Principal Geddes, of Aber- 
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deen, in his ‘ Problem of the Homeric Poems’ (1878) 
put forth a view of his own by which he hoped to 
reconcile the contending parties; but, like the 
advocates of a via media in regard to the Penta- 
teuch, without much success. And now, after 
every variety of ingenious criticism has been exer- 
cising its destructive powers for nearly a century, 
what is the result? While in the country of its 
birth the theory of Wolf is certainly making no 
progress, but rather the contrary, among ourselves 
and in England it may be said to have collapsed. 
No man living has paid more attention to Homeric 
questions of all kinds than Mr. Gladstone; it has 
been to him a work of love during the greater part 
of his long and laborious life; and, I need scarcely 
add, no man is less wedded to traditional beliefs, 
unless they can be maintained on their own merits. 
In his latest volume upon the subject, published 
only last year—‘ Landmarks of Homeric Study’—he 
considers that the examination of the text of Homer 
has now proceeded to so forward a stage . . . that 
the pervading community and consistency of the 
contents remains but little open to question (p. 16). 
He does not doubt the essential unity of the two 
poems. ‘The Iliad and Odyssey bear conclusive 
marks of the same parentage’ (p. 25). Thirty 
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years before those words were published, he had 
given the following testimony in his ‘Studies on 
Homer’ (p. 819) :—‘The Iliad and Odyssey have 
been put into the witness box; . . . the result upon 
the whole is greatly in their favour. The more 
they have been examined, the more does it appear 
they have to say, and the better does their testimony 
hang together . . . In consequence there has been 
a strong reaction among scholars even in Germany 
—in England the destructive theories never greatly 
throve—in behalf of the affirmative side of all, or 
nearly all, the questions that have been raised . . . 
All the recasting processes that have yet been tried have 
begotten ten solecisms, or another solecism of tenfold 
magmtude, for every one that they did away. I 
have spoken of Colonel Mure as a host in himself. 
The way in which his opinion was formed, as 
described by himself, adds greatly to its value. He 
tells us that in his youth he was, like most young 
scholars, a zealous disciple of the Wolfian school ; 
but having been led by a twenty years’ diligent 
scrutiny of its doctrines to a thorough conviction 
of their fallacy, he is the more alive to the duty of 
attempting, by a full exposition of the results of 
that scrutiny, to produce a similar conviction on 
the-minds of others. And such an exposition he 
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proceeds to give (vol. i. p. 221). He agrees with 
Mr. Gladstone as to the reaction that had taken 
place. ‘The credit of Wolf’s theory,’ he writes, 
‘has been on the wane ever since the sensation 
excited by its novelty had so far subsided as_ to 
admit of its being submitted to a dispassionate 
scrutiny, and the current of opinion has long been 
setting slowly, but surely, in a retrograde course’ 
(ibid. p. 220). Nitzsch, the learned editor of the 
‘Odyssey,’ is another example of the same kind. 
After composing a laborious work to prove the 
separate authorship of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ 
he subsequently wrote a refutation of himself, and 
pronounced in favour of the Homeric authorship of 
both poems (‘ Geddes,’ p. 24, note). It will, I think, 
be admitted that men who have been at once poets 
and critics are the most competent to pass judg- 
ment upon these questions. Such were Goethe and 
Schiller and Klopstock among the Germans — all 
three decided anti-Wolfians (though the first was 
originally on the other side) ; such have been Keble, 
Dean Milman, and Matthew Arnold among our- 
selves. The words of Keble deserve to be quoted. 
He had occasion to examine the contents of the 
‘Tliad’ minutely in five of his lectures, as Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford (1844), and he gives his opinion, 
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almost with indignation, at the thought that its 
authorship should have been disputed, in these 
words :—‘Equidem, si quid in his rebus video, 
nulla unquam in questione certius quidquam con- 
stitisse dixerim, quod quidem ab ipsius rei signis 
adjunctisque colligendum foret, quam ista de Iliade 
—tum unam esse, tum ab uno profectam auctore’ 
(vol. i. p. 88). And subsequently he maintains 
the same (so far agreeing with Principal Geddes) 
respecting the ‘ Odyssey ;’ though concurring with 
Longinus that it was the work of Homer in his old 
age (ibid. p. 169). 

I must not bring these remarks to a close 
without referring to the opinion of Professor Jebb, 
whose pre-eminence as a Greek scholar is uni- 
versally acknowledged. Unfortunately I was not 
aware of the existence of his volume upon Homer 
until I had completed what I have now read to 
you. If I cannot claim him as altogether support- 
ing the views which I have advanced, still less can 
he be claimed on the other side. Exercising a 
judicial moderation which some of our Old Testa- 
ment critics would do well to imitate, while he 
takes exception to certain portions of our present 
Iliad as non-Homeric, he comes to the conclusion 
that ‘everything tends to show that the Iliad was 
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planned by one great Poet, who also executed the 
most essential parts of it’; it was (he thinks) 
‘enlarged afterwards, partly perhaps by the Poet 
himself, partly by others’ (p. 157). It may be 
that some such conclusion will eventually be found 
the best solution of the Pentateuchal question ; if, 
indeed (which some may be inclined to doubt), a 
solution is ever to be found for either problem. 

Meanwhile we are justified in saying, with 
Mr. Gladstone and Colonel Mure, that in regard to 
Homer a reaction has set in; and may we not look 
for a result more or less similar in regard to Moses ? 
I am aware I may be told— 


Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit. 


But how does the matter stand? It was Vater 
who, in 1815, in order to disprove the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, avowed his intention 
to apply to it the same process which Wolf had 
applied (it was assumed successfully) in order to 
disprove the Homeric authorship of the Iliad. And 
now what has become of the Wolfian process itself ? 
Its contention is virtually at an end. It has 
dwindled to nothing. We fully recognise Ewald 
and Bleeck, Reuss and Graf, Kuenen and Well- 
hausen as all of them men of great ability and 
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learning, but not more ableor more learned than Wolf 
and Heyne, than Hermann and F’. Schlegel, than 
W. Miller and Thiersch; and if there is reason 
to suppose that the latter allowed themselves to be 
led astray by devotion to a mistaken theory, is it 
unreasonable, when we consider the remarkable re- 
semblance in all the circumstances of the two cases, 
to expect that, sooner or later, a similar result may 
be seen to befall the former? Canon Driver and 
Professor Robertson Smith are not more distin- 
guished as Oriental scholars than Wolf and Heyne 
were as Grecians; and the kind of argument which 
they offer us differs in no essential respect from 
that which has been offered by the great champions 
of Homeric disintegration. In both cases it is 
admitted that the difficulties in the way of the 
traditional view are not inconsiderable; but it is 
contended by its advocates that in the view which 
claims to supplant it they are greater and more 
formidable. 

Upon the whole, this at least may be fairly said : 
the collapse of the Wolfian theory in its attempt to 
dethrone Homer, notwithstanding the energy with 
which it was prosecuted, and the triumphant air 
which it assumed, may well teach us to be doubly 
cautious how we meet the advances of the new 
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criticism in its attempt to dethrone Moses, however 
we may admire the ability, or may be staggered 
by the boldness and assurance it displays. I say, 
to be ‘doubly cautious how we meet.’ We must 
not refuse to meet them. On the contrary, we must 
welcome every honest inquiry which promises to 
throw light upon subjects of such deep interest, 
and at the same time of such great difficulty and 
obscurity. 

And here I might conclude; but it is due to 
the main supporters of the new doctrine, at least 
among ourselves, not to leave you to suppose 
that, though they dissent so widely from received 
tradition in regard to the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
they do not receive it as the Revelation of God. 
We may fancy that their methods tend to weaken 
our faith in God’s inspired Word. But they them- 
selves have no such intention. On the contrary, 
their purpose is to remove objections to that Word, 
and so to add stability to the doctrines it contains. 


1 T have pleasure in quoting the words of Prof. Kirkpatrick, 
in his admirable Fifth Lecture (p. 139), published since this 
Charge was delivered: ‘Critical research must be fearlessly, 
patiently, and honestly pursued. We must be prepared to accept 
its results when they have stood the test of searching cross- 
examination. But critical research cannot shake or overthrow 
the certainty that our Lord bids us take the Old Testament for our 
spiritual instruction as fulfilled in Him.’ 
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Nothing can- be more satisfactory than the assur- 
ances of Canon Driver upon this poimt. He 
admits that ‘the difficulty does not consist in the 
doctrines which the Old Testament inculcates, but 
in the historical setting in which they are placed 
before us. The Old Testament is a record of God’s 
revelation of Himself to man: critical investi- 
gations concern really not the fact of Revelation, 
but its mode, or form, or course. Upon Christian 
faith and practice they have no bearing whatever.’ 
So he wrote last year in the Contemporary Review 
(pp. 229-231). In his new work he expresses 
himself still more fully to the same effect: ‘These 
conclusions affect not the fact of Revelation, but 
only its form. They help to determine the stages 
through which it passed, the different phases which 
it assumed, and the process by which the record of 
it was built up. They do not touch either the 
Authority or the Inspiration of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. .They imply no change in respect 
to the Divine attributes revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment ; no change in the lessons of human duty to 
be derived from it; no change as to the general . 
position (apart from the interpretation of particular 
passages), that the Old Testament points forward 
prophetically to Christ.’ 
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May we all strive to live, and to induce others 
to live, in obedience to the Holy Faith once for all 
delivered to the Saints ; and then, though we may 
fail to attain to the exact truth of which we are in 
search upon points such as those to which your 
attention has been directed, we may rest assured 
that our errors will be pardoned through the 
merits of the Saviour whom God has mercifully 
revealed to us in His inspired Word. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HOPES AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE THREE HOURS’ AGONY OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER. 
Being Addresses in the form of Meditations delivered in St. Alban’s 
Church, Manchester, on Good Friday. Small 8vo. 2s. ; or in Paper 
Cover, 15. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent 
and Advent. Crown 3vo. 35. 6d. 

SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
TER. Crowz 8vo0, 35. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF. OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sipney Lear. 
FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading, 


and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Year. 
1s,; or cloth gilt, 15. 6d. 


FIVE MINUTES. ° Daily Readings of Poetry 


Cheap Edition, 32mo. 
Cheap Edition. 32mo, 


Small 8vo. 55. 


THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


cloth limp, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother Térése de 
St. Augustin. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev, Pére Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 


HENRI PERREYVE. By A. GRATRY. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 


Nine Vols. 





16mo. 25.6d. Alsoa 


16mo. 35. 6d. Also a 


1s. ; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 


Large Type. 


16mo. 25.6d, 32m0. 15.; 


Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. each, 


THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN FRANCE, 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
BRAI. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 





DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS 
TO MEN. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS 
TO WOMEN. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRI- 
TUAL LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
DE SALES. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES, 


Edition. With Red Borders. 
Editions. 16mo. 25. 6d. each. 
OF THE .iMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. 
By LAURENCE SCUPOLI. 


THE DEVOUT LIFE. By ST. 
FRANCIS DE SALES, 


Edited by H. L. Sipney LEAR. 
Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. 16mo, 





New and 
2s. 6d. each. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 
THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
French. 


St, FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOvE oF GOD, 


SELECTIONS PASCAL’S 


THOUGHTS. 


FROM 


Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. Oviginal 
Small 8vo. 55.¢cach. New and Cheaper 


OF THE LOVE OF GOD. By 
St. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. /z Ten Books. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 5:5 
Ldition only 
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Liddon.—Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crowz 8vo, 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 
Comings of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST, PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the 
Birth of our Lord and the End of the Year. Crown 8vo0. 55. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crowz 8vo. 55. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. SmadZ 8vo. 
2s. 6d. ; or in Paper Cover, ts. 6d. 
The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may still be had. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. 
LIDDON,D.D. Selected and arranged by C. M.S. Crown 16mo. 1s. 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE IN 1886. 
Being Letters descriptive of the Tour, written by his Sister, Mrs. KING. 
Crown 8vo,. 55. 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, DDS 
Canon of Ely, 


AFTER DEATH, An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 


Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT, Being a Sequel to After Death. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, astraced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruc- 


tions in Church. Zwo Vols, Crown 8vo. 125. Cheap Edition in one 
Vol, Crown 8vo. 55. 
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-Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Canon of Ely—continued. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement, With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. Poems by J. W. BOWDEN, R. H. 
FROUDE, J. KEBLE, J. H. NEWMAN, R. I. WILBERFORCE, and 
I. WILLIAMS; and a New Preface by CARDINAL NEWMAN. 1670. 
With Red Borders. 25. 6d. ; 


LYRA GERMANICA. Hymns translated from the German by 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH. Small 8vo. 55. 


MacColl. CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE 
AND MORALS. By the Rev. MALCOLM MacCoL.L, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Also a Large-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes. 
4to. 125. 6d. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Cvown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Mercier—_OUR MOTHER CHURCH: Being Simple Talk 
on High Topics. By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. Small 8vo. 39. 6d. 





Moberly— Works by GEORGE MOoBERLY, D.C.L., late Bishop of 
Salisbury. 


PLAIN SERMONS. Preached at Brighstone. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE GREAT FORTY DAYS, between the 
Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the Outlines of the Kingdom 
of God. In Five Discourses. Crown 8vo. 55. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Mostly preached at Brighstone. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Two Vods. 
Small 8vo. 6s, 6d. each. Sold separately. 
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Mozley.—Works by J. B. MozLrEy, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. Two Vols. 8vo. 245. 


EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. é 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. tos. 6d. : 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
? xX 


Mozley.—Works by the Rev. T. Moztry, M.A., Author 
of ‘Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.’ 


THE WORD. Crown 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 
THE SON. Crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CGECUMENICAL COUNCIL 1869-1870. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 


Newhbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Cvown 8vo0. 25. 6d. 


THE MAN OF GOD. Being Six Addresses delivered during Lent 
1886, at the Primary Ordination of the Right Rev. the Lord Alwyne 
Compton, D.D., Bishop of Ely. Smad/ 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRAYER BOOK. Being Spiritual Addresses 
bearing on the Book of Common Prayer. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Newnham.—THE ALL-FATHER: Sermons preached in a 
Village Church, By the Rev. H. P. NEWNHAM. With Preface by 
EDNA LYALL. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Newnham.—_ALRESFORD ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. By 
Rev. W. O. NEWNHAM, M.A., late Rector of Alresford. CONTENTS :— 
Bible Story of Creation—Bible Story of Eden—Bible Story of the 
Deluge—Aftter Death—Miracles : A Conversation—Eternal Punishment 
——The Resurrection of the Body, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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Newman.—Works by JOHN ;HENRY NEwMan, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. ight Vols. Cabinet Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 58. each. Popular Edition. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. each. 


SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8v0. 53s. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. , 


FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD, between A.D, 1826 and 1843. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cabinet 
Ldition. Crown 8vo. 55. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF Seer ae) Cate Crown 
8v0. 55. 


THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
With a Brief Autobiographical Memoir. Arranged and Edited by 
ANNE MOZLEY. Two Vols. 8vo. 305. net. 

*,* For other Works by Cardinal Newman, see Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s Catalogue 
of Works in General Literature. 


Csborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. _ Instructions to Children on the Life 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Jdlustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 
THE SAVIOUR-KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 

Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jllustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


Oxenden.—Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, for- 
merly Bishop of Montreal. 
THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE: An Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 55. 
PEACE AND ITS HINDRANCES. Cyvown 8vo. 15. ; sewed, 25s., cloth. 
THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or, Counsel to the Awakened. cap. 
8v0, large type. 25. 6d. Cheap Edition. Small type, limp. 15. 
THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. New Red Rubric Edition. 32mo, 
cloth. 2s. Common Edition. 32mo, Is. 


OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. cap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
(continued. 
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Oxenden.—Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, 
formerly Bishop of Montreal—coniznued. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. First Series. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Second Series. cap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION. TwoSeriesin one Volume. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


COTTAGE SERMONS; or, Plain Words tothe Poor. cag. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS FOR HOLY WEEK. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
DECISION. 180. 15. 6d. 

THE HOME BEYOND; or, A Happy Old Age. cap. 8v0. 1s. 6a. 
THE LABOURING MAN'S BOOK. 18mo, large type, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Paget.—Works by FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. — 
THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small 8vo. 2s. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. By a CLERGYMAN. With 
Prefaces by H. P. LippoN, D.D., D.C.L.. Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I.—THE HOLy GOSPELS. 4s. 6d... 
Vol. II1.—AcTs TO REVELATION. 6s. 
THE PSALMS. 55. 


PRIEST (THE) TO THE ALTAR;; Or, Aids to the Devout 
Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient English 
Use of Sarum. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


Pusey.—Works by E. B. PusgEy, D.D. 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D. 32mo. 15, 


PRAYERS FOR A YOUNG SCHOOLBOY. With a Preface by 
* H. P. Lippon, D.D. 24mo. 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE 
PUSEY, D.D. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. Selected and Arranged for 
Daily Use. By C. M.S. Crown 16mo. 1s. 


Reynolds.—THE NATURAL HISTORY or IMMORTALITY, 
By the Rev. J. W. REYNOLDs, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Crows 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Richmond.—C HRISTIAN ECONOMICS. By the Rev. 
WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A., sometime Warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. Crowz 8vo. 65. 


Sanday.—_THE ORACLES OF GOD: Nine Lectures on the 
Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance 
of the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. By W. 
SANDAY, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis 
and Fellow of Exeter College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


Seebohm.—_THE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, AND THOMAS MORE: A History of their Fellow- 
Work. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo. 14s. ; 


Stanton—THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 
OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By VtNcENT HENRY STANTON, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Ely Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


Stephen.—ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir J. STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Swayne—THE BLESSED DEAD IN PARADISE. , Four 
All Saints’ Day Sermons, preached in Salisbury Cathedral. By R. G. 
SWAYNE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Tweddell—_THE SOUL IN CONFLICT. A Practical Exami- 
nation of some Difficulties and Duties of the Spiritual Life. By 
MARSHALL TWEDDELL, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour, Paddington. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Twells—_COLLOQUIES ON PREACHING. By HENRY 
TWELLs, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Wakeman.—THE HISTORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
By HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Welldon. — THE FUTURE AND THE PAST. Sermons 
preached to Harrow Boys. By the Rev. J. E, C. WELLDON, M.A., 
Head Master of Harrow School. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Williams.—Works by the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRA- 
TIVE. Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. Sold separately. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE { OUR Lorp’s MInisTRY (Third Year). 
HOLy GOSPELS. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
Our Lorp's NATIVITY. 
Our Lorp’s MINIsTRY(Second Year). | OUR LORD's RESURRECTION. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Series of 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE HOLY WEEK. 
Our Lorp’s PASSION. 
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Williams.— Works by the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford—continued. 
THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A Series of 
Sermons, Crown 8vo, 55. 
THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections, Crown 8vo. 55. 
SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUN- 


DAYS AND HOLY DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM, Two Vols, Crown 8vo. 
55. each. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ISAAC WILLIAMS, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Woodford.—Works by JAMES RUSSELL WOODFORD, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. 


*# THE GREAT COMMISSION. Twelve Addresses on the Ordinal. 
Edited, with an Introduction on the Ordinations of his Episcopate, by 
HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS ON OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 
Edited by HERBERT MORTIMER LuUCKOCK, D.D. Crown 8vo0. 55. 


Woodruff.— THE CHILDREN’S. YEAR. Verses for the 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By C: H. WooDRUFF, 


B.C.L. With an Introduction by the LorD BisHoP OF SOUTHWELL. 
Ficap. 8v0. 35. 6d, 


Wordsworth. 


For List of Works by the late Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of 
Lincoln, see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Catalogue of Theological Works, 
382 pp. Sent post free on application. 


Wordsworth.—Works by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, Principal 
of Lady Margaret’ Hall, Oxford. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CREED. Crown 8v0. 55. 
CHRISTOPHER AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


Younghusband.— Works by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD, told in Simple Language for Children. 
With 25 Illustrations from Pictures by the Old Masters. Crowz 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF GENESIS, told in Simple Language for Children. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE EXODUS, told in Simple Language for 
Children. With Map and 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 





Printed by T. and A. ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her Mais: 


at the Edinburgh University Press. 
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